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Assurance of Future Happiness 





The SENIOR NYLICS 
of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 


® There are now |,082 living Senior Nylics, including 116 New York Life agents who became 
Senior Nylics with the Class of 1943. 


® These Senior Nylics, under the terms of their Nylic agreement, have earned the right, 
by qualifying for 20 consecutive years under the rules of Nylic, to receive regular income checks, 
payable every month for life, provided only that they do not enter the service of another life 
insurance company. As most agents continue to write a substantial volume of business after 
becoming Senior Nylics, their Senior Nylic checks are only a part of their income. 


| @ The average age when agents become Senior Nylics has been about 55. 


ry " - fi tire 
® Senior Nylics have a long record of life insurance service. Not including the members of 
the Class of 1943, the record of service of Senior Nylics is as follows: 











Number of Service since Length of service 
Senior Nylics becoming Senior Nylics with the Company 

966 over 1 year over 21 years 
541 over 5 years over 25 years 
239 over 10 years over 30 years 
124 over 15 years over 35 years 
66 over 20 years over 40 years 
38 over 25 years over 45 years 

5 over 30 years over 50 years 


@ Now that so many of the younger agents are entering military service, a large proportion of the Senior Nylics 
are putting forth special efforts, thereby continuing to make available to the public the services of experienced life 


underwriters. The Company pays tribute to their loyalty in stepping into the breach in the present war emergency. 


@ The opportunity to qualify for a Senior Nylic income encourages New York Life agents to render the best 
possible service to their clients. Nylic for Agents thus benefits all concerned—the policyholder, the Company 


and its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


THE SPECTATOR, published monthly except semi-monthly in December by Chilton Company (Inc.), Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Subscription price $5.00 per annum. Endorsement Number, December, 1943. 
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EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


on Stations of the Columbia Network 


THE PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 








brings to thousands of listeners the lovely 
voice of Gladys Swarthout and the familiar 


music they ask for. 


Yes, and it also reminds them of the necessity 
of preparing for the future—and the part life 


insurance can play in that preparation. 


She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY QF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
A Matual Company 
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So Proudly We Hail / 











«7 pege is deiltcated fo the hones of the assmbbers of 


the Company 4 


Field organization clad hove | granted 


military | of gileunce to serve in the ee forces. 


. C. AGEE, Roanoke 
. C. AVERY, St. Louis 
. M. BAHNER, Kokomo 
. K. BARNES, Omaha 
. C. BARRETT, Philadelphia 
. C. BEESON, Detroit 
Cc. BELL, Chicago GIP 
. M. BOEX, Cincinnati 
. L. BOYD, Kokomo 
. H. BRANNAN, Baltimore 
. A. BROWN, Waterloo 
. J. BROWNE, Portland 
. S. BULLOCK, Philadelphia 
. L. BUSHEY, Harrisburg 
. R. CARTER, Seattle 
. M. CHRISTENSEN, 
"Minneapolis 
. R. CLESS, Des Moines 
0. CUMMINS, Davenport 
. A. DE BRUIN, Des Moines 
. H. DICE, Cleveland 
. DONOHUE, Baltimore 
. ELDER, Williamsport 
. EMMELE, Wichita 
A. ENGLEHART, 
‘Morgantown 
. W. EWIN, Nashville 
. E. FALLON, Seattle 
* FALTYSEK, Jr, 
"Chicago GIP 
. T. FILIPPINI, Chicago GIP 
. J. FISHER, Mason City 
, C. FITZPATRICK, 
" Harrisburg 
. K. FLACK, New York City 
. H. FLYNN, Jr., Boston 
. M. FLYNN, Toledo 
. A. FORT, Des Moines 
. FULLER, Los Angeles 
. GNIFFKE, Chicago GIP 
. P. GRAHAM, Richmond 
GOSHORN, Oklahoma 
. HARRIS, Indianapolis 
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HEARN, Baltimore 
. HILLMAN, Omaha 
. HITCHCOX, Washington 
. HOGAN, Cincinnati 
. HOGUE, Kansas City 
. HOSPERS, Sioux City 
. HOUSTON, San Francisco 
. HULBURD, Chicago GIP 
. HUSSEY, Topeka 
. JOHNSON, Oklahoma 
. JOHNSON, Grand: Rapids 
. JOHNSTON, Peoria 
. JONES, Baltimore 
F. KELLEY, Indianapolis 
OBERT KLEIN, Grand Rapids 
. W. KLINE, Harrisburg 
. A. LARSON, Chicago GIP 
. K. LARSON, Des Moines 
. F. LAUSTRUP, Omaha 
. J. LEE, New York City 
. G. LOUCKS, Detroit 
T. H. LUCKING, Los Angeles 
M. R. LUDWIG, Cleveland 
K. C. McGUGIN, Oklahoma 
R. J. McHUGH, Toledo 
J. A. McILLHATTEN, 
Philadelphia 
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T. McMAINS, Mason City 
‘P. MATHEWSON, Richmond 
E. MATTOX, Oakland 
E. MEYER, Cincinnati 
J. MIKLAS, Baltimore 
+R. W. MILES, San Francisco 
J. B. MOORMAN, Jr., Cincinnati 
R. J. MOORMAN, Cincinnati 
DALTON NEWFIELD, 
Sacramento 
KENET PEARCE, Mason City 
W. M. PERATA, San Francisco 
tH. F. PHELAN, Sacramento 
E. J. PHELPS, New York City 
S. D. PIERCE, Davenport 
R. H. POWELL, Detroit 
J. E. RICE, Washington 
K. M. RIGGS, Indianapolis 
L. C. ROBINSON, Waterloo 
J. L. RUSSELL, Indianapolis 
FRANK SANCHEZ, 
San Francisco 
R. A. SCHEFTER, Portland 
C. W. SCOTT, Rockford 
J. T. SHERK, Sioux City 
T. E. SLAVENS, Topeka 
R. J. SMITH, Grand Rapids 
R. L. STOCKMAN, Omaha 
T. E. STRANGE, Baltimore 
K. F. STREMEL, Pittsburgh 
E. E. SWANSON, Mason City 
S. A. SWISHER, III, 
Des Moines 
F. B. THOMPSON, Harrisburg 
J. R. TOWNSEND, Jr., 
Indianapolis 
S. S. VOHS, Minneapolis 
R. E. WALDO, Columbus 
R. J. WALKER, Philadelphia 
J. H. WEAVER, Cleveland 
Cc. G. WERNER, New York City 
E. C. WOLESLAGEL, Wichita 


R. 
<, 
J. 
M. 
M. 


*As of September 1, 1943 tDead. Missing. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


HOME OFFICE 


FOUNDE D,!1867 


OF IOWA 
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ERY much as life insurance itself effects periodic 
V changes of policy forms and other minor phases of its 

operation, without affecting at all its fundamental 
functions, so have the publishers of what has long and dis- 
tinguishedly been known as The Prominent Patrons of Life 
Insurance Number of The Spectator altered the format of 
that publication with this issue. Henceforth to be called 
The Endorsement Number of The Spectator, this magazine 
will stress throughout its pages testimonials from outstand- 
ing leaders in American enterprise such as no other business 
nor service could ever hope to be favored with. 

This publication was inaugurated more than a half century 
ago and since that time its annual message has penetrated 
into the homes and offices of hundreds of thousands of 
citizens, many of whom have been immediately responsive 
to The Force of a Good Example, which is the sermon that 
it preaches. 

It is believed that the publication is unique in its field, or, 
for that matter, any field. Assisting in the composition and 
compilation of its contents are the foremost men in the fore- 
most lines of endeavor in the nation. Collaborating with the 
editors, on this issue, is the most distinguished list of con- 
tributors that life insurance literature has ever known. It 
consists of the President of the United States and seven of 
his predecessors in that office; the members of his cabinet; 
the governors of the several states; the recognized spokes- 
men for such groups and professions as agriculture, law, 
business, finance and labor. 

Most important of all, perhaps, it includes the contribu- 
tions of thousands of satisfied policyholders who, by their 
statements, broadcast the knowledge that they have bought 
life insurance in substantial amounts, have found it every- 
thing it was claimed to be and more, and counsel their less 
sagacious fellow-citizens to go and do likewise. The impetus 
to make such contributions to this issue of The Spectator 
is, of course, in each instance entirely altruistic. As they 
saw it as their duty and obligation originally to purchase 
adequate policies of insurance, so they see it equally a duty 
and obligation to publish their endorsement, and they honor 
The Spectator in selecting it as an effective medium to 
disseminate it. 

It is likewise a duty, as well as a privilege, incumbent on 
each agent who receives a copy of the number to see that 
it is brought to the attention of a wide circle of present 
and prospective policyholders, for in that manner will the 
function of the magazine be served. That function, of 
course, is the further extension of life insurance among the 
uninsured and under-insured masses of the American public. 


—FRANK ELLINGTON. 


Tel. Sherwood 1424. New York Office: 102 Maiden Lane. Tel. Whitehall 3-1263. 
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HE amount of new coverage effected during the 
Tyee shows that life insurance, through its field 

forces, has been serving our citizens faithfully in 
helping them to build their individual security. By 
the end of the year, our citizens will have purchased 
from United States legal reserve companies approxi- 
mately $12,700,000,000 of new paid-for coverage, not 
including revivals, increases and dividend additions. 
This volume of new production is 5% above the 1942 
volume of $12,097,000,000. 

On December 31 of this year, life insurance poli- 
cies owned by some 68,000,000 Americans will aggre- 
gate about $139,000,000,000, nearly 7% greater than 
the amount outstanding at the end of 1942. This pro- 
tection, in force in all United States legal reserve com- 
panies, is shared by over 100,000,000 individuals, 
counting both policyholders and beneficiaries. : 

The 1943 benefits under life insurance and annuity 
contracts, which daily have been flowing into homes 
throughout the nation, illustrate concretely the vital 
role of life insurance in meeting human needs. Pay- 
ments and credits to life insurance policyholders and 
beneficiaries by all United States legal reserve com- 
panies during the year will reach an estimated total 
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... LOOKING FORWARD 


Report to life presidents as- 
sociation for the year 1943 
reflects a period of sound 
progress; more than twelve 
billions of new life insur- 
ance production gives com- 
panies one hundred and 
thirty-nine billions total life 


insurance in force. 


By FRANKLIN D’OLIER 


President, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


of $2,400,000,000 by December 31. Of this amount, 
approximately $1,100,000,000, or 46%, will have been 
disbursed to beneficiaries of deceased policyholders in 
death claims, and about $1,300,000,000, or 54%, to liv- 
ing policyholders as matured endowments, annuities, 
surrender values, dividends and disability benefits. 
The annual volume of such disbursements has averaged 
more than $2,500,000,000 over the past ten years. 


Investments—and the War Effort 

The investing of life insurance funds is of cardinal 
importance in the effectiveness of life insurance ser- 
vice now and in the future. These funds, supple- 
mented by future premiums and future investment 
earnings, must guarantee the fulfillment of all con- 
tracts maturing over the years. Under the steward- 
ship of the companies, such funds not only are at work 
in the interest of policyholders, but also function con- 
structively in the national economy in response to 
changing conditions of capital demand and supply. 

Their relationship to the war effort is clearly indi- 
cated by the distribution of admitted assets which, for 
all United States companies,-are estimated at $37,- 
675,000,000 as of the end of the year. About $12,- 
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600,000,000 will have been loaned to the Federal Gov- 
ernment—an increase during the year of about $3,000,- 
000,000, or the equivalent of 109% of the increase in 
total assets for the year. For the two years, 1942 
and 19438, the increase in federal bond holdings will 
be $5,600,000,000—equivalent to 113% of the asset 
increase. The portion of these assets now in such 
bonds is 33%, as against 21.4% two years ago when 
the United States entered the war, and 18.2°% at the 
end of 1938, the approximate beginning of the defense 
program. At the end of 1943, investments in other 
Government bonds, including Canadian, will represent 
6% of assets—about $2,250,000,000. Another 29%— 
about $10,775,000,000—will have been invested in cor- 
porate securities. Such holdings include investments 
in enterprises supplying transportation and communi- 
cation facilities, power, light, gas, electricity, water, 
and pipe-line facilities, and in industries producing 
steel, aluminum, petroleum, tires, chemicals, plastics, 
processed foods, machinery, motors, motor vehicles, 
and other basic products. Another 17% — about 
$6,450,000,000—will be invested in real estate mort- 
gages on properties serving agricultural, industrial, 
business and residential needs. Only 6% will repre- 
sent policy loans, and the remaining 9% will repre- 
sent real estate, collateral loans, cash and other assets. 
(For a detailed study of current and long-term trends 
in life insurance investing, tables and charts are ap- 
pended showing the classified investment data, since 
1906, of 49 United States legal reserve companies 
which hold about 91% of the assets of all such com- 
panies. ) 

Now, that is a record for the past twelve months at 
which we may well feel gratified, as it gives us all 
great confidence as to what can be accomplished in 
life insurance in the next year and the years to come. 
How can we help in these accomplishments? Let us 
endeavor to discuss a few points to which we should 
give attention in order that we may do even better in 
the future than we have in the past. I think that we 
all understand what our ultimate goal is. Put very 
generally and briefly, our main goal is nothing more 
than to continue to furnish the best possible life in- 
surance protection at the lowest possible net cost con- 
sistent with safety. 


Company Organization 

One way to attain that objective is to build up and 
maintain, even under present adverse conditions, the 
best possible organization, both in the Home Office and 
in the Field, that can be brought together to do the 
job. The situation facing life insurance is so much 
more complex today and is so likely to become even 
more complex in the future, as compared with ten or 
more years ago, that each company needs a better 
organization than ever before. And in acknowledging 
this need, we do not reflect in any way upon what our 
organization has been in the past. 

One of the first problems of our organization dur- 
ing this emergency has to do with those now in the 
service whom we expect to take back upon their dis- 
charge from the armed forces. Because of the loss of 
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these men and women to the Army and Navy, our ser- 
vice to policyholders is necessarily curtailed, but upon 
their return we must resume and improve our service 
to policyholders wherever possible. 

One of the most important factors in our organiza- 
tion, present and future, is the still further develop- 
ment and improvement in our individual organization 
through team play and delegation of responsibility. I 
like to think of myself as the combined coach and cap- 
tain who is actively playing the game himself, de- 
pendent upon every other member of the team and 
every member of the team realizing his dependence 
upon all others. 

One of the greatest football coaches of all time was 
Knute Rockne of Notre Dame and you will recall his 
famous teams with the “Four Horsemen.” They tell 
a story that Knute Rockne noticed that the “Four 
Horsemen” were getting the big head and without say- 
ing anything to them in one game he put in his third- 
string line, with the result that before they started 
on any play they were knocked down because the line 
wouldn’t hold and the result was very unfortunate 
during the first half. Between the halves he called the 
attention of the “Four Horsemen” to the fact that, 
after all, they operated back of a pretty good line, and 
when he put back the first line the team wiped out 
their opponents and cured once and for all the conceit 
of the “Four Horsemen.” 

Each man on our immediate team is, besides playing 
on our team, the combined playing coach and playing 
captain of his team, and so all the way down through 
the whole organization. 


Interest Rates 

We are only too painfully aware of declining in- 
terest rates. At the present time there is certainly no 
indication of any improvement, while Government 
Bonds at 214% or lower have now absorbed as much 
as one-third of the assets of all of the companies. 
Has the time not come, then, when we should face this 
fact in the computation of premium rates on new 
policies ? 

Existing policies, and especially those containing set- 
tlement option provisions, are also not immune from 
the effect of low interest rates. And in this connec- 
tion, should not consideration be given in some cases 
to a program of either placing existing policy reserves 
on a more conservative interest basis or of earmark- 
ing special reserves to meet possible future interest 
deficiencies ? 

Generally speaking, conservative management has 
always been desirable to a life insurance company. 
During the past ten years at least, the more conserva- 
tive a company has been in its policies the better posi- 
tion it is in today to meet present changing conditions. 
Let’s recognize adverse trends today and govern our- 
selves accordingly, having constantly in mind that 
over-conservatism can easily, readily and very quickly 
be remedied, while it is a long hard task to recover 
from a lack of conservatism. 

There are probably almost as many different ideas 
as to what constitutes public relations in life insurance 
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as there are people in this room, but I am inclined to 
the very simple and general definition that it is how 
people feel toward life insurance. And I use the word 
“feel” advisedly because when it comes to the reaction 
of the vast majority of the population of the United 
States and Canada toward as complex a subject as life 
insurance, it is more accurate to say that they feel 
rather than they think. This feeling is pretty nearly 
always either for or against, it is very seldom neu- 
tral, and I am inclined to believe that the future regu- 
lation of life insurance will be determined in the main 
by this largely emotional reaction. 

The public and policyholders realize the decrease in 
interest rates because they hear so much about the 
low rates at which Government Bonds are being sold 
and they know that they are receiving much lower in- 
terest on their savings deposits. However, ever since 
the T.N.E.C. investigation there has been talk about 
the antiquated Mortality Table and a great deal of 
publicity has been given to the incorrect statement 
that this means that the policyholder has to pay more 
for his insurance than he would pay if we operated on 
an up-to-date Mortality Table. This question is too 
technical to be clearly explained to the public. 

Fortunately the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has recommended to the States enact- 
ment of two laws which provide for the use of modern 
Mortality Tables for new business. When this legis- 
lation has been generally enacted, this criticism, which 
was never valid, can no longer be made. These model 
bills have already become law in fourteen states of 
the Union. 

An important factor in our public relations is the 
service we render to our policyholders and the main- 
tenance of this service is certainly one of our great 
problems today, because of the shortage of manpower, 
both in the Home Office and Field, because of difficul- 
ties of transportation for the men in the field, and be- 
cause of other factors due to war conditions. Conse- 
quently, we have to supervise closely and try to handle 
more intelligently what is left of our organization, 
inspiring it to adapt itself to changing circumstances. 
We are completely dependent upon the men and women 
of our organization for service to our policyholders, 
and an important factor in this service is the attitude 
of our employees toward the company and toward the 
policyholder. 

No agent or employee of a company can be as reason- 
able and convincing in talking to members of the pub- 
lic as he should be unless he is fully and carefully in- 
formed and instructed as to the objectives, ideals and 
purposes of the company with respect to its policy- 
holders and the public. It is not easy for an agent 
or an employee, with all the best will in the world, to 
effectively represent his company unless he has this 
background of information and instruction. It is the 
responsibility of each company, as perhaps the most 
important cog in its public relations program, to see 
that such instruction and information are given to the 
agents and employees, who, after all, to most of our 
policyholders personify the company. 


Social Security 

We are giving a great deal of thought at the present 
time, and in the future will be obliged to give still 
more thought, to proposed changes in Social Security 
legislation; and we are very fortunate in that our 
outstanding expert on Social Security, Mr. Albert 
Linton, will discuss this matter. 

It is important that we take a broad and receptive 
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attitude toward this subject, if only because our pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries represent well over half 
of the population of the United States and Canada, 
and what is good socially and economically for the 
country at large should be good socially and eco- 
nomically for life insurance in the long run. 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, President of Princeton, has 
stated: “Men and women are truly free only when 
their bodies are free from dehumanizing want and 
their minds free from external domination which the 
fear of want entails. And only a free people can be 
a democratic people.” 

Life insurance is so thoroughly interwoven in the 
economy and the social life of all the people in this 
country that it must rise or fall with the welfare of 
the public, so again I say what is good and sound both 
socially and economically for the people as a whole 
should, generally speaking, be good for an insurance 
company. 

One of the reasons why life insurance has become 
such an important institution in this country is be- 
cause a very substantial majority of the population 
have wanted to do better for their own dependents 
than the country can afford to do for all alike, and 
even though certain new features of Social Security 
laws may affect our new business temporarily, never- 
theless, in the long run this part of the population 
will want to accomplish still more for their own de- 
pendents than can be done through the provisions of 
any Social Security Plan which may be worked out. 
So far as legislation is concerned, I have confidence 
in the sound commonsense of our lawmakers that 
they will not ultimately adopt any plan unduly bur- 
densome on the economy of the country, and I believe 
that we with a broad attitude toward this subject can 
help them substantially in attaining this objective. 


State Regulation 

I think we are all agreed that because life insurance 
affects public interest, it must therefore be subject to 
regulation, and it is certain that life insurance has 
prospered greatly under State regulation. Further- 
more, the more effective the State regulation is, the 
less reason there will be for detailed Federal regula- 
tion. State regulation has been satisfactory in the 
past from the policyholders’ viewpoint. However, like 
all institutions, life insurance included, improvements 
can be made init. Are we doing everything we can to 
encourage the improvement in that State regulation? 
One of the great problems of State regulation is to 
secure the services of capable men in the State depart- 
ments to handle the very complicated questions in- 
volved in the supervision of insurance. Is there any- 
thing that each company can do in endorsing the re- 
quirements of the Insurance Department of its home 
state along this line? It is possible that a more sym- 
pathetic general attitude toward our home Insurance 
Department might be of help to that Department in 
the performance of its functions. 


Political Activity 

Because life insurance has grown so enormously it 
necessarily affects the public interest. As a result, in 
State Legislatures and in Washington there is con- 
stantly being proposed legislation affecting life insur- 
ance companies and their policyholders. The life in- 
surance companies must watch out for policyholders’ 
interests, and are obliged to pay attention to such 
legislation. However, activity which has political as- 
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pects should be watched very, very carefully in order 
to avoid the accusation that life insurance companies 
are indulging in objectionable political activity, which 
has any lobbying aspects, merely for political reasons. 
The policyholder alone has not only the right but the 
responsibility for determining for himself what are 
desirable social and economic measures. Even though 
proposed legislation can affect our policyholders in a 
way we believe to be adverse, should we assume re- 
sponsibility therefor unless such proposals directly 
affect life insurance company operation? Even if this 
is the case, should not caution be exercised with the 


thought that no action should be taken unless it is de- 
termined that it is politically wise so to do? 

I think that we should remember that our policy- 
holders have given us only one responsibility and, as 
I said before, that responsibility is to furnish the pol- 
icyholder with the best possible assurance at the lowest 
possible net cost consistent with safety. We should, in 
my opinion, adhere strictly to that responsibility and 
never wander afield. And if we keep that in mind 
and act only when that objective is affected, I am in- 
clined to believe that our political activity will receive 
the least possible criticism. 








LARGE ESTATES WILL BE RARITIES 


Former Under-Secretary of Treasury 
Says Life Insurance Is Best Hope of 
Building a Competence for Depen- 
dents Under Present Tax Schedules; 
Says “One Tax per Generation” on 
Property Transfer Is Enough 


tates will be a rarity so long as 

present income and estate tax 
rates are maintained, declares 
Roswell Magill, formerly Under 
Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. In a discussion of this 
subject recently, Mr. Magill said 
that, under present tax schedules, 
$45,000 to $50,000 is nearly the 
maximum estate that a man who 
earns $10,000 a year for 20 years 
after age 40 can leave his family 
through straight saving. Even to 
do this, he stated, such an individ- 
ual must live on only half his in- 
come, 

“Life insurance,” Mr. Magill 
averred, “is the average man’s best 
hope of enlarging his estate. It 
will not only assure him the addi- 
tion of compound interest to his 
savings, but interest free of taxa- 
tion to him. Income taxation is 
the principal factor preventing 
the accumulation of an estate of 
any size. An individual might 
save similar amounts in other 
ways, but the element of compul- 
sion in an insurance premium aids 
in the regular saving of the com- 
paratively small instalments.” 

Mr. Magill pointed out that, be- 
cause of the disappearance of large 
individual accumulations of capital, 
the future new capital needs of in- 
dustry will have to be met with 
funds provided in small amounts by 
persons of moderate means, either 
directly or through savings insti- 
tutions, or by the Government. He 


Tist building of substantial es- 
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questioned whether such sources 
would be willing to provide the 
“risk capital’ needed to develop 
new products and inventions. 

“Will one of the indirect and un- 
intended results of our present tax 
structure,” he asked, “be a static 
era, since the available capital will 
prefer safety and a 21% per cent re- 
turn, instead of risks accompanied 
by possibly greater profits and pos- 
sibly greater losses?” 


Clarification Needed 


In discussing taxation of family 
settlements, Mr. Magill predicted 
that, because future estates will be 
of moderate size, the Government’s 
revenue from estate and gift taxes, 
now running at about $450,000,000 
annually, may be expected to fall. 
This result, he said, might produce 
a demand for lowered estate tax ex- 





emptions to restore the yield. 

“The income, gift and estate 
taxes,” he said, “have never really 
been correlated. The remedy is to 
revamp all three laws to make them 
consistent in philosophy with each 
other, and to eliminate duplicate 
impositions of the gift and income 
or gift and estate taxes.” 

He also recommended the co- 
ordination of the gift and estate 
taxes into a single tax on transfers, 
and said that “one tax per genera- 
tion is enough. Transfers between 
husband and wife should not be tax- 
able. If a husband, instead of es- 
tablishing trusts, prefers to give 
his wife complete power to deal 
with the property they have ac- 
cumulated together, he should be 
able to do so without incurring the 
present penalty of a possible sec- 
ond tax on her estate. 
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[To Tue Spectator] 


Life insurance increases the stability of the 
business world, raises its moral tone and puts a 
premium upon those habits of thrift and saving 
which are so essential to the welfare of the 
people as a body. 


Vhaociett Po-ewseve le ; 


[To Tue Spectator] 


There is no argument against the taking of life 
insurance. It is established that the protection 
of one's family, or those near to him, is the one 
thing most to be desired, and there is no me- 
dium of protection that is better than life in- 
surance. Our Government has given close atten- 
tion to the insurance companies, and they are 
on so sure a foundation that it is in substance 
a guaranty method of our people. 


4 


ru 


[To THe Srecrator] 


Perhaps | shall best express my opinion of the 
value of life insurance when | tell you that | took 
out my first policy as a youth of nineteen and 
have been writing new policies ever since that 
time until four years ago. | have found them a 
pretty heavy burden upon my resources at times, 
particularly in my earlier years, but | have al- 
ways found them to be very comforting posses- 
sions, and if | had my life to live over again | 
would seek to take more rather than less. 


JC irr 


























[To THE SPECTATOR | 

The advantages of life insurance manifest every day in 
every community cannot be discounted. This form of in- 
surance is part of our modern life. To carry adequate life 
insurance is a moral obligation incumbent upon the great 


majority of citizens. 
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[To THE SPECTATOR | 


Get a policy, and then hold on to it. It means self-respect, 
it means that nobody will have to put something in a hat for 
you or your dependent ones if you should be snatched away 


from them. 











[To THe Spectator] 


Insurance offers men and women an oppor- 
tunity to pool the financial effects of chance 
misfortunes, and is also a good medium for sav- 
ing and investment. The wide distribution of in- 
surance in this country is an invaluable factor 
in our daily life, and is, | believe, one of the 
finest results of our national development. 


[To THe Spectator] 


A man in office without means must abandon 
the hope of making the future of his family luxuri- 
ously comfortable. All a man can do under exist- 
ing circumstances to safeguard his family is to 


get his life insured. 


[To THe Spectator] 


If a man does not provide for his children, if 
he does not provide for all those dependent upon 
him, and if he has not that vision of conditions 
to come, and that care for the days that have 
not yet dawned, which we sum up in the whole 
idea of thrift and saving, then he has not opened 
his eyes to any adequate conception of human 
life. 
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H. STYLES BRIDGES 


the birth of our nation. The American way of 

life can be continued only so long as we keep a 
careful check on our economic system and provide for 
the physical preparedness of our people. History has 
taught us that a lapse of this control, even for a short 
time, can spell nothing but disaster. 

The American economic system is but a mere infant 
as far as human history goes, or when compared with 
such institutions as the home, school, church, or trade 
itself. It dates back in its present form but a few gen- 
erations. During this period, however, great progress 
has been made in providing higher standards of living 
until the great masses of people in this country enjoy 
today more comforts and luxuries than did royalty of 
a century ago. 

In the 1840’s, the average person had about 52 
wants of which 16 were regarded as necessities. Now 
the average has increased to 484 wants with 94 of 
them necessities. 

The American system has reduced much of the 
drudgery in the home as well as vastly improved work- 
ing conditions in factories. It is estimated that two- 
thirds of the homes in the United States are now 
wired and served by electrical current, and of that 
number, about 98 per cent have electric irons, 51 per 
cent electric washers, 43 per cent electric clocks, 37 
per cent electric refrigerators. 

The benefits of this great progress have been shared 
by all classes. During the past four decades the trend 
of real wages has corresponded very closely with in- 


G ‘the birth has been our paramount concern since 
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XEMPT LIFE PREMIUM 


An. explanation of Senate Bill 
1016 which promises to enable 
millions of Americans to carry 
on their established plans of 
protection and family security 
despite the national emergency 
and the ever-increasing cost 
of living. 


By 
H. STYLES BRIDGES 


United States Senator, New Hampshire 


creased productivity. In the long run this must be so 
far in a land of free enterprise economic forces will 
dictate a greater wage to the worker as production 
increases. 

Not only are wage rates in the United States high- 
est in the world but masses of pedple in this country 
have set aside substantial sums in various forms of 
investment. 

There are estimated to be approximately 42 million 
savings depositors in America. It is reported the 
amount of savings deposits here exceed that of all 
countries in Europe, whose combined population is 
more than four times that of the United States. 

Well over 70 billion dollars in ordinary life insur- 
ance is held by American policy holders. Of this 
amount an estimated 60 per cent is held by persons 
with an income of less than $5,000 per year. More 
than 70 per cent of the total insurance in force in the 
entire world is in the United States. 


Stake Held by Average Citizen 

It is apparent therefore that the average American 
has a proportionate stake in the preservation of our 
economic system along with the large corporations 
and men of wealth. It is a long way from a one man 
show in guarding our checks and balances, in watch- 
ing our economic stabilization. 

It is often said there are no more frontiers to de- 
velop. Although we passed the geographical frontier 
in the ’90’s we have had spectacular and unprece- 
dented developments since that era. 
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More than one-half of the persons employed today 
are in industries that did not exist, or were barely 
organized, at the time of the Chicago Fair in 1893. 

New frontiers are constantly being opened up by in- 
ventions and science. American business is spending 
hundreds of million dollars annually on various forms 
of research to develop new processes and, right now 
business is loaning its money to the Government in 
the purchase of billions in war bonds. 

There are two types of institutions in America de- 
voted to the business of accepting and profitably 
investing savings of people. These are banks and in- 
surance companies. 


Greatness of Life Insurance 

Life insurance is a form of wise savings, and is 
basically and fundamentally a life-line of dependency. 
As great as life insurance is, however, it does not 
operate itself. A policy will not function alone. Each 
year we pay the premium on our policy and our pro- 
tection continues, providing against the insecurity of 
old age and for the security of our loved ones. 

Just as life insurance protects us so must we pro- 
tect life insurance. 

Such a thought prompted me last April 19 to intro- 
duce in the Senate of the United States S.1016, a bill, 
which, if enacted, will permit individuals to deduct 
from gross incomes, for income tax purposes, certain 
amounts paid as life insurance premiums. 

It provides specifically for the deduction of 10 per 
cent, or $1,000, whichever is the lesser, paid for premi- 
iums annually on insurance policies in force on De- 
cember 8, 1941. 

The Bridges Bill is for the multitude of people, who 
like you and me, want to live, but, above all else, want 
assurance that their families will be protected if death 
halts the earning power of the bread-winner. The bill 
seeks to place the payment of life insurance premiums 
more on the basis with charitable deductions so that 
such payments may be legally deducted from the in- 
come tax assessment. 

Frankly, aside from my home . . . a small farm in 
New Hampshire . . . my life insurance represents most 


of my life’s savings. I have three sons, one is now in | 


the armed forces in foreign service somewhere in the 
South Pacific; two are in New Hampshire public 
schools. 

The insurance I carry gives me assurance that my 
boys will be brought to manhood. It is my way of pro- 
viding security for them, assuring them an education, 
clothes, a home, and other necessary things of life, re- 
gardless of what may happen to me. 

The protection which I have afforded them gives me 
comfort day by day as I go through the hazards of 
life. I am fortified by the realization that whatever 
tomorrow may bring I have done the best I could to 
safeguard the future of my children. 

There are many of you in like circumstances, and 
more multiplied millions throughout America wonder- 
ing just how they can continue to buy bonds, pay 
taxes, meet increased living costs and still pay their 
annual life insurance premiums. 

Today we are beseeched and hard pressed by powers 
which threaten to engulf our very existence. Every- 
where there are greater demands and obligations than 
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FROM GROSS INCOME TAX 











ACTION BY U. S. CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER—The board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has approved a report calling 
for enactment of legislation which would per- 
mit income tax credits for continuing obliga- 
tions for family and personal security items 
such as home purchase undertakings and life 
insurance policies. 

The action, taken at the regular November 
meeting of the Chamber's Board, held in Kan- 
sas City this year, related specificially to the 
principle embodied in a pending bill by Sena- 
tor Bridges of New Hampshire which would . 
permit insurance premiums to be used as a 
tax deduction up to 10 per cent of net income, 
or $1,000, whichever was the lower. The re- 
port suggested, however, that provision for the 
credits be broadened to include not only such 
things as interest on home mortgages but pay- 
ment on the principal itself. 

The report, submitted to the Board by the 
Chamber's Insurance Committee, said in part: 

“Certain legislation now pending in Con- 
gress gives recognition to this principle by 
providing for certain credits for life insurance 
premiums in connection with the payment of 
income taxes. The Insurance Committee, how- 
ever, believes that such provision well could 
be made more comprehensive. 

“The Congress should give particular at- 
tention to the protection of citizens who have 
continuing obligations under contracts de- 
signed for family and personal security. Such 
contracts cannot be abrogated without loss 
and even hardship. The necessity for high 
taxation requires as an equitable offset rea- 
sonable credits against continuing obligations 
such as life insurance. 
















































ever before. 

To meet this, many people have had NO INCREASE 
in income as a result of war. While some classes 
HAVE had their income increased, a bulk of our mid- 
dle class of citizens HAVE NOT; yet, their increase 
in living costs is the same. Faced with this situation 
many of these citizens are having serious difficulty in 
continuing payment of life insurance premiums. These 
are the thrifty, self-reliant people who are attempting 
to supply their own security. They are the bulwark 
of America. 

Stop paying that premium for long and the life 
blood which we endeavored to keep flowing is halted. 
Life insurance must not be taxed out of existence. 

In the youth of one’s life an insurance policy forms 
a basis for savings. When man’s obligation increases, 
such a policy forms actual protection for his family. 
In the twilight years of the life span this insurance 
continues its protection and provides as well for the 
relief and security of the originator and his depen- 
dents. 
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All of this may be wiped out now unless we take 
steps to protect ourselves, so that our protection for 
our family may be forever secure. Before millions of 
policy holders are forced to throw up their hands in 
despair and to cancel life insurance policies upon 
which their families depend, we must have action. 
That is why I intraduced 8.1016 last April and my ac- 
tion was followed a few days later by Congressman 
Goodwin of Massachusetts who introduced a compan- 
ion bill, H.R. 2541, in the House of Representatives. 
His bill is now pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. My bill is before the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 


A Project for the Masses 


Each one of you can play an important part in 
bringing about passage of this legislation. Talk with 
or write to the Senators and Congressmen from your 
State. Give them your thought of the importance of 
protecting the greatest form of protection ever af- 
afforded the American people. 

The Bridges Bill will not completely safeguard the 
future of the institution of life insurance in America. 
It will go far toward that end however. 

It is no secret that inflation threatens. 

The image of adversity is conspicuous and compre- 
hensible to the bread-winner and home-maker warned 
against the ravages of real warfare. 

The picture of inflation is obscure and indistinct. 

“he most specific standard of comparison is, per- 
haps, the worthless paper money which filtered into 
these United States when strong, powerful Germany 
weakened and slipped over the rim of the financial 
cauldron and all but boiled to death 20 years ago. 

Of all taxes collected in the past four years 39.9 per 
cent went for income taxes in 1939; 37.6 per cent in 
1940; 44.7 per cent in 1941 and 59.7 per cent in 1942. 
The 1943 figure yet to be computed will be much 
higher. So will the figures to come in the years to 
follow unless drastic action is taken at once to curb 
expenditures, not the necessary war costs but the 
money which goes into bureaucratic schemes of the 
administration. 

Taxes have been increasing by leaps and bounds 
since 1940. I am speaking not of the innumerable hid- 
den varieties but the open and announced types. In 
the 1942 to 1943 fiscal year a grand total of 32 billion 
182 million 200 thousand dollars in taxes rolled into 
our national treasury. 

The fear of economic insecurity has been inherent 
in mankind since the days of our forefathers. Today 
in our nation, amid the greatest civilization ever 
achieved by mankind, that fear of insecurity for our- 
selves and our loved ones still persists. Charity is a 
virtue for those who practice it, but bitter bread for 
those who have to receive it. 

The institution of insurance relieves the people of 
fear of economic insecurity and provides for them 
a safe and sound method of savings, small though 
those savings may be per individual. The institution 
of private life insurance is a pillar of free government. 

It follows, therefore, we must protect our institu- 
tion of insurance unless we want, added to an almost 
insupportable burden of contradiction and confusion 
which already exists in our government, the danger of 
the destruction of the insurance system in this nation, 
and the comfort and freedom from economic fear for 
the loved ones of many millions of hard working 
American citizens. 

The insurance system of America must be protected 
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against inflation, because insurance investments must 
be protected. Any disaster which overcame 60 to 70 
million Americans would in effect disrupt and throw 
into utter chaos the entire United States. No dis- 
aster, whether it be physical or financial, could hit so 
many people without striking a telling blow at the 
cause of free enterprise and free institution. 

There may be those who declare Government insur- 
ance and social security will take care of the whole 
question. 

I believe in social security and Government insur- 
ance in certain fields. I have long been interested in 
social security. During my term as Governor, the 
second unemployment law in the country was estab- 
lished in New Hampshire, and my state was the first 
to qualify under the Federal Social Security Act for 
the benefits of its citizens from this Act. 

{ also believe the Government plan of providing life 
insurance for those in our armed forces is of impor- 
tance and should be continued and encouraged. 

Insurance, by the vastness of its benefits, is clearly 
recognized as a dire necessity. It must be preserved 
if the basic fundamentals of security are to be pre- 
served. 

The Bridges Bill, S.1016, calls for some sensible 
thinking amid the chaos of uncertainty, and if enacted 
into the law of the land, will make it possible for the 
millions of Americans who have been far-sighted 
enough and ambitious enough to establish a perma- 
nent means of family security, to continue their plan 
of protection, in spite of war, taxes, and ever increas- 
ing burdens and obligations. 

The will of the individual, the desire to be indepen- 
dent, and the need for free enterprise, are as impor- 
tant as victory itself, for what else are our men fight- 
ing than for these very things. 


Same System of Security 


Life insurance, an American institution, is a sane 
system of social security. It is the spirit of achieve- 
ment and the satisfaction of accomplishment through 
wise use of ability. It exemplifies American life itself 
for since the pioneer days man has had a horror of 
dependency. In it are embodied the democratic ideals 
of individual responsibility. 

Embraced within our insurance policies lies the des- 
tiny of our families. To them as well as to us, must 
go the assurance that the meaning of insurance will 
live beyond the span of life itself, that man’s security 
for his family will never die. 

The Bridges Bill was not designed to work a 
miracle. If enacted, it can do no more than to cushion 
the huge burden of financial obligation which is almost 
certain to be thrust upon the American people. 

The people of this nation have set their hands to a 
two-fold task ...to win this war which has been 
thrust upon us; preserve our constitutional Republic 
by protecting our free American way of life. 

This war cannot be won by the men and women in 
the armed services on the fighting lines alone. To win 
merely the conflict at arms will not be winning the 
war if in the process, we lose all of those principles, 
if we abandon all of those practices, if we surrender 
all of the liberty and the privileges guaranteed in the 
Bill of Rights. 

We at home have a great responsibility. We must 
preserve our sound economic system, protect the 
homes and savings of the men and women now wear- 
ing the uniform of the United States of America. 
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TOTAL BENEFITS PAID TO,OR 

HELD IN TRUST FOR, POLICYHOLDERS 

TOTAL PREMIUM RECEIPTS ‘SSeS 
$ 88,500,000,000 7 


4% 


TOTAL PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 
$60,016,000,000 


PRESENT ASSETS FOR 
PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 
$35,000,000,000 
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Since the first life insurance company was organized in the United States life insurance companies have 
paid to policyholders or beneficiaries over $60,000,000,000 and for each dollar of premiums ever received 
and not previously returned to policyholders and beneficiaries, they still hold in trust $1.97. 
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WHAT KIND OF A LIFE INSURANCE ESTATE 








JAMES A. FARLEY 
Uncertainty marks the 
path of progress for the for 
political aspirant. How ; 
. . . esta 
the security of life in- der 
surance can help ease 2 
* 7 mol 
his mind of personal stat 
e ° a ea) 
financial worries ~ 
per! 
$12. 
By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 8 
pers 
to § 
50, 
acles in politics”; what a man wants for his family, om 
and for himself, he must do for himself, whether he abs 
plies a trade, toils with the soil, or holds a position of 
importance in the government of his fellows. 4. 
esta 
For the Sake of Objectiveness has 
ag 
Now it must be clearly understood that the author ond 
has no political ax to grind with regard to the forth- 
coming Presidential election. But it has seemed to (: 
OLITICS may make strange bedfellows—but an us that, instead of taking the well-known John Doe 
a ever-present member of the politician’s family is situation, it might be interesting to discuss the life 
l'ncertainty. [Incidentally, insurance abhors an insurance estate, as we would like to see it, of one or (I 
uncertainty, in the aggregate, like Nature abhors a more of the leading Presidential candidates of either (« 
vacuum.| In fact, it is perhaps the very matter of party. Merely to illustrate our plan, we impartially 
Uncertainty that characterizes the life and needs and took the name of James A. Farley. Then we ap- 
finances of the man in public life as distinct from those proached Lloyd Patterson, well-known General Agent (« 
engaged in other business, trade or professional ac- of the Massachusetts Mutual in New York City. 
tivities. “What,” we said, “would you say a man of Mr. Far- (€ 
Despite Chesterfield’s claim that “politicians never ley’s ability, experience and future prospects should 
love or hate,” a politician is not “a curious sort of ani- have in the way of an ideal life insurance estate?’ 5. 
mal out of another world.” In all other respects, ex- “It makes no difference whether a life insurance to p 
cept for the one question of greater Uncertainty, the program is designed for James A. Farley, . ae caus 
successful politician is just like any other human be- else, as far as the insurance is concerned,” he an- wan 
ing, but in his case, to the normal uncertainties of swered. “Life insurance deals with protection for the whic 
life are added further complications brought on, on family after the death of the breadwinner, or with obvi 
threatened, by the nature of his specific calling and the insured after he has become incapacitated. The neve 
its unpredictable ups and downs. “The great conten- fact that Mr. Farley might become a Presidential He | 
tion’s plainly to be seen,” said.Daniel Defoe back in candidate hasn t anything to do with what we would pres 
1701, “to get some men put out and some put in.” recommend in life insurance—except that with Mr. perh 
This Uncertainty for the officeholder, or would-be Farley it shouldn’t be much of a problem, with his 
applicant for public office, extends in many directions abundance of common sense.” We give you Mr. Pat- __ §. 
—the actual occupation; the amount of emolument— terson’s further interesting observations, as follows: in th 
money to you—over a period of years; the whimsies 7 *-s he h 
of public favor; the effect of unforeseen and uncon- The only information you have given us is that Mr. ed , 
trollable events. Farley has a wife, whom we presume to be his age, a. 
Which is just another way of saying that the man and three children: Betty, age 21, who has completed he ™ 
who aspires to public office is subject to all the eco- college; Ann, 18, now a college student; and James ai 
nomic pitfalls that beset you and me—and many more A., Jr., 15, now at prep school. The suggestion we all ¢ 
besides. So, if you and I need life insurance, and it make would not of course be final, but only something ane 
seems to me we do, the politician may need it even to discuss during that first interview; that is, if some- 
more. We hold, with Maga, that “there are no mir- one were going to arrange a first interview! atv 
es 
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Following are some of the things we must presume 
for lack of further precise information: 


1. Estate. As a rare Class-A politician, he has no 
estate, because salaries of public office are not con- 
ducive to the accumulation of one. 


2. Earnings. That his past earnings have been no 
more than the office he has held paid him. For in- 
stance, as Postmaster General he received $12,000 a 
year. Consequently, with his assumed present income 
from various commercial enterprises amounting to 
perhaps $35,000, his family can keep getting along on 
$12,000. We will come to that later. 


8. Insurance. If he has been a good manager of his 
personal budget, he may have been able to put $2000 
to $3000 a year into life insurance and so may have 
$50,000 of ordinary life, with no loans or dividend 
accumulations. And certainly $50,000 should be an 
absolute minimum for a $12,000 a year man. 


4. Program. Because we assume he has no general 
estate and no more life insurance than $50,000, he 
has therefore had to program his life insurance with 
a great deal of care. We presume it might be ar- 
ranged as follows: 


(a) Clean-up fund to come from savings account, 
as income feature of present policies is too 
good to sacrifice for lump sum settlement 

(b) Monthly income to wife.......... $170.00 

(c) which will diminish to (for life).... 145.00 
On account of $5,000 each for each of two 
children’s college expenses 

(d) At wife’s death, a cash payment for her 
last expenses $3,000 

(e) To each of three children, a payment of 
$5000 in one sum or income......... $15,000 


5. Retirement. That he has not been able, so far, 
to provide for his own old age. First, we believe be- 
cause he hasn’t made enough money; secondly, he 
wants to give all the protection he can to his family, 
which protection (according to our assumptions) is 
obviously inadequate; and thirdly, because he has 
never visualized himself as retired, or incapacitated. 
He has always been able to live by his ability and we 
presume he always will. Even at an advanced age, 
perhaps he would be of value to any business. 


ee 


6. Additional Insurance. That since he is now active 
in the business world and can make more money than 
he has been making, he may now be receptive to tak- 
ing on more life insurance for more protection for his 
family—for we presume he believes he can continue 
to earn and that if he is forced to retire sometime, 
he will have some income for himself from his. or- 
dinary life cash value, his social security and most of 
all from the pension trust—which his firm will un- 
doubtedly carry—all of which will be adequate. 

If his present yearly income totals about $35,000, it 
gives him a net amount after taxes of $17,000. This 
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THOMAS E. DEWEY 








JR A POSSIBLE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE? 


si ae: 


amount is at least $5,000 more than he had previ- 
ously been earning. Some of that will be required for 
the needs of his growing children and some for addi- 
tional life insurance protection. Perhaps of the $5,000 
additional income, he will need to allot $1,000 each 
per year for the three children, or $3,000, and $2,000 
per year for life insurance. This will enable him to 
purchase, net, approximately $40,000 of ordinary life 
insurance (age 56). 


How Program Is Improved 


That will enable him to improve his program gen- 
erally as follows: 
(a) Same idea on clean-up fund 
(b) Monthly income to wife.............. $ 320 
(c) Depreciating on account of $6,000 each 
children’s education to monthly income 


Tee MEGGE oc oak ub 6dass abuse aia 290 
(d) At wife’s death, a cash payment of.... 4,000 
(e) To each child, a cash payment of 

$10,000 (or income) ..............6-. 30,000 


(Not including social security income to wife at 
age 65). 

In final supposition, we don’t think Mr. Farley is 
the type that will ever retire from active life, unless 
forced to. The big hazard is not so much his own old 
age as the great need to protect his family. 

7. Business Insurance. Another chapter could of 
course be written on the insurable interest that Mr. 
Farley’s firm would have in him. Perhaps that amounts 
to any part of $1,000,000 or more. Perhaps Mr. Far- 
ley’s estate will materially increase from now on. If 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Insurance encourages every husband and 
father to provide for those dependent upon 
him. It fosters thrift during the produc- 
tive years and provides security when con- 
ditions require it. It means self-respect. 
It supplants fear with faith. 

Joun W. Bricker, 
Governor of Ohio. 








that is his plan, he had better buy all the life insur- 
ance he can to protect that estate. 

And if Mr. Farley is going to run for the Presi- 
dency, concludes Mr. Patterson, we still think he will 
need a lot of life insurance—whether as a resu!t of the 
election he’s president of the country, or president of 
a corporation instead. 

* * * 


And so it would seem that the author, and Mr. Pat- 
terson, are not far apart in their viewpoints. 

Mr. Patterson subordinates the politician’s need of 
retirement income provision for his own old age, to 
that of adequate protection for his family—via, of 
course, the life insurance route. 

The author of this article, on the other hand, points 
out that the fundamental need, common to all men in 
all walks of life, is accentuated in the case of the poli- 
tician by the uncertainty of his calling, the unpre- 
dictableness of his opportunities and the fickleness of 
public whim. 
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Suggested Program for 
Thomas E. Dewey 


By ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN 
General Agent, Mutual Benefit Life 


HETHER Mr. Dewey becomes a successful can- 

didate for the Presidency or not, it is my humble 
opinion that the American public can look forward to 
his having a long career of unusual public usefulness, 
If such is the case it would seem of the utmost impor- 
tance that he have a mind at all times completely free 
from concern about the financial future of his fine 
family or of himself and his wife beyond the period of 
his ability, due to death or old age, of making provi- 
sion for them by personal earnings. 

I would strongly urge his adoption of a philosophy 
of life insurance, which seemingly from his statements 
he has already made a part of his thinking, that would 
result in his ownership of adequate Ordinary life in- 
surance to provide for the minimum financial objec- 
tives and plans he has for his family in the event of 
his untimely death. Such a plan in turn would auto- 
matically provide for a financially secure old age for 
himself and Mrs. Dewey. The ownership of such a 
program would not only give him the peace of mind 
and sense of security that adequate provisions have 
been made if he “lives too long or dies too soon” but 
would furthermore put him in the position of using 
the balance of his net income after taxes, enjoying 
life today and giving his family a standard of living 
in keeping with his objectives and their desires. 

It is not for me to dictate the financial objectives 
and desires of any man for his family as well as him- 
self. That is entirely an individual matter. Based upon 
the following assumptions it is merely my personal 
opinion that the program as outlined below would per- 
mit the adoption of the above described philosophy of 
life and life insurance. 


A—Assumptions 


1. Gross earned income $25,000—net earned income 
after Federal and New York State Income Taxes, ap- 
proximately $15,400. 

2. No material estate except life insurance will be 
assumed. 

3. Mr. Dewey’s age 41—Mrs. Dewey’s age 40. Their 
two sons ages 5 and 3 respectively. 

4. A life insurance estate consisting of all Ordinary 
Life contracts accumulated over a period of years with 
an average age at issue of 38, resulting in a net pre- 
mium of approximately $2,700. This premium would 
leave on the above income assumption a net for per- 
sonal and family expenses of approximately $12,700. 


B—Suggested Life Insurance Program 


I. Estate for family in the event of death: 

BT | Ns 6 vin os Ho wreak lace $12,000 
(By assuming no general estate $12,000 
might be considered adequate to provide 
for estate taxes against an estate of $115,- 
000 of approximately $9,300, leaving a bal- 
ance in cash for other estate obligations of 
$2,700.) 
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On 


Temporary Income 


- Monthly income for Mrs. Dewey until “Col- 


lege Educational” funds are used. (At which 
time this will be reduced by $25 a month) 

$300 a month. This will be payable to 
her, or the children in the event of her death, 
for a period of 20 years after Mr. Dewey’s 
death. 


Educational Fund 


. A “College Educational” fund for each son of 


$5,000 arranged to provide at Mrs. Dewey’s 
request for a four-year budgeted educational 
income commencing upon a son entering a 
college or university. 


Emergency Fund 


. An “Emergency” fund of $10,000, withdraw- 


able in amounts not too exceed $2,000 a year, 
or if desired at Mrs. Dewey’s discretion, 
which would be available in the event of 
unforeseen emergencies such as illness or 
tuition for private school for the boys or if 
not previously used, available for post-gradu- 
ate or professional education. Until such time 
as the emergency fund was withdrawn we 
would suggest an arrangement whereby the 
$300 a year of interest income would be paid 
as follows: 

$75 on the 20th of December each year as a 

$25 Christmas present or funds to, pur- 

chase Christmas presents to each of Mrs. 

Dewey and the two boys 

and 
$225 the 1st of July of each year as addi- 
tional funds for a nice two weeks’ vacation. 


Life Income 


. A life income for Mrs. Dewey after 20 years 


of at least $200 a month. This is provided by 
interest from $44,000 of principal and a 10 
year certain and life thereafter annuity from 
$17,000 of principal. 

In the event of Mrs. Dewey’s death, $4000 
of the $44,000 of principal held at interest 
will be paid to her estate as a “clean-up” fund 
and the balance of $40,000 held at interest 
as an inheritance for the two boys with prob- 
ably graduated rights of withdrawal as they 
attain certain ages. Pending such with- 
drawal each son will receive an interest in- 
come of $50.00 a month after Mrs. Dewey’s 
death from this fund. 


II. Retirement Funds for Mr. and Mrs. Dewey: 
At age 65 Mr. Dewey could discontinue all pre- 
mium payments and elect the following Retirement 
Estate: 


i. 


2 
« 


Paid-up life insurance as a continuing “clean- 
up” fund of approximately $7,500. 


. Through the combination of a Joint and Sur- 


vivorship Annuity with ten years payments 
certain from $37,000 of cash value providing 
for $200.00 a month and a one-life 10 years 
certain annuity from $15,000 of cash value 
providing for $100 a month, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dewey could enjoy an income of $300 a month 
as long as Mr. Dewey lives or for ten years in 
any event and $200 a month for Mrs. Dewey 
for life if she survives him. 
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My dear Mr. Cullen: 

Thank you for 
your letter of November 22. 

Life insurance 
reflects the age-old urge for 
a man to protect his family 
and as such is one of the bul- 
warks of present day society. 


Cordially, 








In our humble opinion such a program not only is a 
foundation for a sense of security and philosophy of 
life insurance as described but also with personal in- 
come taxes such as they are and probably to be with 
us for many years, perhaps life insurance is the only 
practical method of accumulating an adequate estate 
for the average man. If Mr. Dewey were covered by 
Social Security approximately the same results could 
be obtained with $15,000 less life insurance. 
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LL enlisted and commis- 
sioned personnel of _ the 


armed forces may volun- 
tarily take out life insurance un- 
der the National Service Life In- 
surance plan (approved October 8, 
1940). 

It is estimated by the United 
States Government that up to De- 
cember 31, 1942, it had issued $35,- 
000,000,000 of life insurance on 
the lives of men of the armed 
forces. Assuming an average policy 
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of $7,500, it is estimated that up 
to December 31, 1942, 4,666,666 
members of the armed forces have 
applied for life insurance. 

Life insurance as issued by the 


National Service Life Insurance 
consists entirely of 5-year level 
premium term plan, with the 


privilege of conversion to or ex- 
change for policies on the ordinary 
life, 20-payment life, or 30-pay- 
ment life plan at any time after 
the five years level premium term 


policy has been in force for one 
year and within the 5-year term 
period. 

The 5-year term policy ceases 
and terminates unless it is changed 
for another policy on or before the 
expiration date. 

National Service Life Insurance 
will be granted to any one person 
in any multiple of $500, but not 
less than $1,000 or more than $10,- 
000 provided that no person may 
carry at any one time a combined 
amount of National Service Life 
Insurance and United States Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance in excess 


of $10,000. 
Disability: Disability benefits 
granted without extra charge. 


Waiver of premium upon proof of 
total disability having existed 6 
months and prior to age 60. 

Settlement: Payable only as 
monthly income. If beneficiary is 
under age 30 $5.51 monthly per 
$1,000 for 240 months. Over age 
30 monthly income for 120 months 
certain and life thereafter. 

* * * 


Endorsements From Members of the 
Armed Forces 


A cross-section of opinion on life 
insurance protection obtained at 
random from members of our 
armed forces is offered in the fol- 
lowing testimonials: 


* * * 
UGUSTINE M. BANOVIC, 
BM1/C, 14 years service, 


says National Service Life Insur- 
ance is the best guarantee for se- 
curity for wife, mother and father 
he has ever had. He encourages 
every officer and man in the ser- 
vices to take full benefit of this 
government offer. 

Mr. Banovic being a member of 
the crew of a destroyer in a famous 
battle in the Pacific and seeing men 
die who had no insurance of this 
kind he could well imagine how the 
wives, fathers and mothers of these 
men felt when they had no insur- 
ance. 

AUGUSTINE M. BANovic, BM1/C, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

* * * 
OE C. MAXWELL, motor ma- 
chinist’s mate Ist class, says: 
“National Service Life Insurance 
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is the greatest protection offered by 
the Government for the benefit of 
the men in the services as well as 
their loved ones at home.” 
JOE C. MAXWELL, 
San Bernardino, Cal. 


* * * 


BELIEVE it is a matter of com- 
mon sense for a young man to 
carry as much life insurance as he 
can possibly afford. Today we are 
living in a time of great uncer- 
tainty. Intelligent planning can 
go far towards alleviating the im- 
pact of changing conditions. The 
sound base for such planning is 
the creation of a certain estate 
through life insurance. When one 
feels secure in the knowledge that 
his family’s future security is as- 
sured one is better able to meet the 
problems of the present. I am now 
carrying the limit allowed me as 
a member of the Armed Services 
and consider it an invaluable asset. 
HARRY H. BENEDICT, JR., 
Lieut. (JG), USNR. 
New Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 
* x * 
| AM carrying all the life insur- 
ance the Army will permit me 
to carry and if it were possible 
for me to take out more I would 
do so. I definitely expect to con- 
vert this to regular life insurance 
when the term is up. The reason, 
of course, is to create an estate for 
my wife and children and to secure 
relief of mind in these uncertain 
times. 
Both my brothers in the Air 
Force carry the maximum limit. 
ALBERT G. WELCH, 
Captain, Coast Artillery Corps, 
U. S. Army. 
Kennebunkport, Maine. 
* * *% 
Y government life insurance 
has now taken on added im- 
portance. My wife and I are ex- 
pecting a new addition to our 
family and I feel secure in the 
knowledge that they are protected 
to the limit of my ability. My 
greatest source of security for the 
future is the insurance which I 
carry under the Army plan. 
ROBERTS CLAY, 
Ist Lieut. U. S. Army, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
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| HAVE taken out the full amount 
of life insurance allowed me un- 
der the National Service plan. I 
am now engaged to be married and 
have talked over the question of 
life insurance with my girl. We 
both know how important it is. 
I am very happy that I can take 
on this responsibility with plenty 
of protection. 

SERGEANT DANNY CORCORAN, 

United States Marine Corps, 

Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 






HAVE recently been married. 
Before that I carried National 
Service life insurance but I did 
not realize how important it was 
until I got married. I know that 
my wife will be protected no mat- 


ter what happens. I think that 
everybody should carry life insur- 
ance in these days. 


Prc. GEORGE HIGNUTT, 
United States Marine Corps, 
Port Norris, New Jersey. 
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SAFE, SOUND, SENSIBLE 
Washington, D. C. 


Editor, The Spectator: 

Life insurance—safe, sound and sensible—affards 
a voluntary and systematic creation of an estate'for 
the protection of the family. The owner has the ‘satis- 
faction of knowing that he, himself, is providing for 
his own family, which promotes personal thrift, sound 
citizenship and self-respect. 

GRANVILLE GUDE, 
President, Washington Boaré of Trade. 


CONCOMITANT OF HAPPY LIFE 


Sac City, Iowa. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Social Security through free enterprise is splendidly 
visualized to those who have the shrewdness to make 
investigations in the insurance field. Wholesome 
thrift in providing for hazards of society through in- 
surance is one of the concomitants of a happy life, 
from twilight to the setting sun, of all free Americans. 

L. B. AMIck, M.D. 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 


DEVELOPED AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

I take a great deal of pleasure in congratulating the 
insurance companies of America on the magnificent 
contribution they have made in the past, in the devel- 
opment of the American way of life through assisting 
in the financing of many of our most important busi- 
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nesses, providing a media through which the people 
of the United States can invest their funds as a safe- 
guard for their economic future. 

I trust the insurance companies will continue their 
past policy, that they not only will meet the ends here- 
tofore met by them but will make one further contri- 
bution to the nation, through further effort to obtain 
conservation of funds by the American public in life 
insurance as a method of avoiding inflation. 

F. H. KNICKERBOCKER, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 


EXPERIENCE OF FORTY YEARS 


Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

For the past forty years I have carried life insur- 
ance but not nearly enough. My observation has been 
that very few men when young and at their best earn- 
ing power buy enough life insurance at the low rates 
available to young men. I have also noted that very 
few men, when death takes them, have much in their 
estate that is still worth what they paid for it except 
their life insurance. 

Very few men have the talent or time to properly in- 
vestigate stocks, bonds or real estate which they are 
high-pressured into buying. On their decease these 
“cats and dogs” are nearly always found to be worth- 
less. The estates of many men, always regarded as 
“well-to-do” and well posted financially are usually 
found to contain a bunch of worthless stuff of such 
character. 

Again there are still fewer widows who have any 
idea how to invest safely lump sums of cash that may 
be left them, or realize how closely every investment 
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must be watched when once made to have any chance 
of getting out with what was paid. However, life in- 
surance can be purchased from many absolutely reli- 
able companies which (upon death of the insured) will 
pay the widow a fixed sure monthly income, with no 
demand upon her for any investment knowledge what- 
ever, and full protéction against the sharpers who 
watch the obituary columns to prey upon helpless 
widows. 

I can say that for the average man nearly all sur- 
plus funds should be used to purchase life insurance 
while he is eligible to get it and that the odds are ten 
to one against him if he allows himself to be talked 
into making any other kind of so-called “investment.” 

L. M. ADAMS, 
Presiden:, Chamber of Commerce. 


FOR FAMILY AND FOR BUSINESS 


Portland, Ore. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

“Death is certain—old age can be anticipated.” 
Proper planning for one’s family directly and through 
perpetuation of one’s business necessarily now in- 
volves consideration of life insurance. Certainly it is 
today’s common practice for properly managed busi- 
ness enterprise to be safeguarded through insurance 
of the lives of the principals of that business. 

Business and its objective—the production of 
wealth for profit—hinges largely upon men and ma- 
chinery. A well set-up bookkeeping system for busi- 
ness enterprise provides for depreciation of machinery 
—those books should likewise provide for depreciation 
of men. Inevitable wear and tear on either cannot be 
disregarded. Plant and equipment without judgment, 
skill, experience and energy of men are of no value. 
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Perpetuation of management can well be regarded a 
function of insurance upon the lives of the leaders of 
a business. Taken to its ultimate, it is not unusual to 
anticipate that business will also eventually insure the 
lives of its men of skill to the end that on their retire- 
ment, or death, a reserve fund for training of replace- 
ments will be available. 

Property values of business are protected against 
hazards of fire—even against acts of God. Property 
can be replaced more readily than human values. I 
firmly believe that it is as necessary, if not more im- 
perative, that life values in business be protected 
through wise purchase of life insurance. 

My own life insurance coverage is substantial both 
for the protection of my family and my business in- 
terests. One endeavors to live in young and middle 
years to enjoy his twilight years and to attain that ob- 
jective, endowment forms of life insurance are desir- 
able as a portion of every man’s insurance portfolio. 

I regard the guaranteed returns in all standard poli- 
cies, which provide security and comfort for the day 
when financial judgment of the individual may not be 
so keen, as one of the great boons to mankind. 

Certainly a great contributing factor in elevating 
America’s standard of living to the highest known to 
man is the widespread, in fact practically universal, 
holding of life insurance policies by the heads of fami- 
lies. One can say, without hesitation, that surviving 
members of ‘families and business associates would be 
tremendously benefited, and business casualties would 
be very substantially lessened, were the insuring of 
lives of the principles of business enterprise as univer- 
sal as is the insuring of the lives of heads of families. 

DAVID B. SIMPSON, , 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Winston Churchill said: 


“I would like to write the word ‘insure’ 
over the door of every cottage and upon 
the blotting book of every public man, be- 
cause I am convinced that for sacrifices 
which are inconceivably small, families can 
be secured against catastrophes which 
otherwise would smash them up forever. 


“It is our duty to arrest the ghastly waste, 
not merely of human happiness, but of 
national health and strength which follows 
when, through the death of the bread- 
winner, the frail boat in which the for- 
tunes of the family are embarked, found- 
ers, and the women and children are left 
to struggle helplessly on the dark waters 
of a friendless world.” 


















Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


In many cases insurance is the 
major method by which the family 
can be safeguarded and its station in 
life maintained. Wage earners, salar- 
ied men, and executives in a position 
to carry insurance can ill afford to be 
without its protection. 





Harry L. Hopkins 








Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Adversity tests both men and institu- 
tions. When history records the events 
through which we have recently passed , 
it will depict how investment in life in- 
surance eased the strain and alleviated 
the distress of the individual. The sta- 
bility of life insurance as an investment 
has been demonstrated in a time of 
great stress. 


Paut V. McNutt 
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The American life insurance policy is 
a great stabilizing influence in the eco- 
nomic and social life of our nation. As 
a factor in maintaining confidence dur- 
ing a period when the security of our 
institutions is increasingly dependent on 
the good faith and the individual efforts 
of our citizens, life insurance is an out- 
standing contribution to human welfare. 


Grorce C. MarsHAL, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army 


= ———)> 


For a man who spends his life in 
the service of his country, life insur- 
ance is particularly important be- 
cause, generally speaking, his salary 
is such that no independent, adequate 
nest egg can be laid by, and “normal 
expectancy” for him may at almost 
any time become “abnormal expec- 
tancy.”’ 

H. R. Stark. 
Admiral, U. S. Navy 
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The armed forces of the nation 
may be said to represent the insurance 
the United States has built up in order 
that it may continue to live as a de- 
mocracy. In the unsettled conditions 
of the world today, it is only natural 
that the armed forces should be made 
particularly strong by building them 
up. Similarly, the personnel of the 
U. S. Navy has learned that life insur- 
ance spells safety and security to their 
dependents. I feel confident the Navy 
will continue to be among the nation’s 
largest per capita insurance owners. 


C. W. Nimitz, 
aes 4dmiral, U. S. Navy 
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[To THE SPECTATOR} 


Ownership of life insurance en- 
ables the man of ordinary means to 
project his works into the future. It 
is not in any sense a speculation or a 
gamble with death. Thanks to the 
sound actuarial basis on which in- 
surance rests, it is an investment of 
current income calculated on the 
earning power of money and it is jus- 
tified as a protection for those hos- 
tages to fortune that a man gives 


—_ ._. - 


—_ 


é 
when he marries. ] 
Harowp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior 
a es 


























[To THe SPECTATOR } 


I am pleased to take this opportu- 
nity of endorsing life insurance as a 
very necessary part of the American 
way of life. It not only provides a 
safeguard for every family and indi- 
viduals as well, but it also affords a 
return on money invested which is 
the equal of many other forms and 
types of investments which are far 
less secure and stable. Very often, 
life insurance offers the only practi- 
cal method by which the family can 
be safeguarded against future con- 
tingencies. Executives, as well as 
salaried men, in a position to carry 
life insurance can seldom afford to 
be without the protection it offers. 


FRANK WALKER, 
Postmaster General 
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[To THe Spectator} 


_ Life insurance is a basic element 
shes: of our business structure. In giving 
ott to the working man protection for 
wie his family, every policy payment in- 
the creases his self respect and adds to 
in- his value as a capable, worthwhile 
t of citizen. Just as the American Navy 
the is national insurance against aggres- 
jus- sion for which we all pay premiums, 
tos- so life insurance is a necessity in the 
ives establishment of a well ordered and 


happy home. 


FRANK KNox, 
weer Secretary of the Navy 











SION POLICY BENEFITS 














[To THE SPECTATOR] 


The people who are in the devel- 
opment and promotion of life insur- 
ance are perhaps one of the 
strongest forces in this country mak- 
ing for stability, social welfare and 
social security. Today, problems 
which are uppermost as community 
problems throughout the whole 
country are problems in which the 
same point of view and the same 
principles as apply to life insurance, 
are needed for solution: namely, 
taking thought for tomorrow, mak- 
ing systematic provision and coop- 
erative provision for unknown but 
not unlikely dangers. 





FRANCES PERKINS, 
Secretary of Labor 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 





URING the last twelve months so much has been 
D published concerning the Revenue Act of 1942 

and the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 that 
any attempt at this time to review the provisions of 
these new laws would be mere repetition. On the other 
hand, there are a number of recent developmnts in the 
field of taxation as it relates to life insurance that are 
rather important to the underwriter, his clients and 
their beneficiaries. It has been decided, therefore, to 
limit this article to a discussion of these special points. 


The Federal Estate Tax 


There are two important problems in connection 
with the Federal Estate Tax which seem to warrant 
special consideration at this time: 

(1) The provision contained in Section 811(g) to 
the effect that the term “incident of ownership” does 
not include a reversionary interest; and 

(2) The provision of Section 826(c) relative to the 
liability of life insurance beneficiaries for the payment 
of a portion of the tax unless the decedent directs 
otherwise in his will. 

Reversionary Interest: Section 811(g) of the pres- 
ent law provides, in brief, as follows: If the decedent, 
at the time of his death, possesses any legal incidents 
of ownership in the policy, the proceeds are to be in- 
cluded in his taxable estate. It is specifically provided, 
however, that a reversionary interest is not an in- 
cident of ownership. On the other hand, the mere fact 
that the decedent has relinquished all legal incidents 
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IN 
TAXATION 


A discussion of two important 
problems in connection with 
Federal Estate Tax, together 
with a review of some special 
phases of the 1942 Revenue Act 
as it applies to life insurance 
agents and their clientele. 


By FORREST L. MORTON 


of ownership in the policy at the time of his death does 
not necessarily eliminate the proceeds from his taxable 
estate, for if he has paid any of the premiums, either 
directly or indirectly, the proceeds will be included in 
his taxable estate in the proportion that the premiums 
he pays bears to the total premiums. 

This statement applies to policies, the proceeds of 
which are payable to named beneficiaries, for if the 
proceeds are payable to or for the benefit of the in- 
sured’s estate, they are to be included in the taxable 
estate, regardless of ownership or premium payment. 
While special provision is also made for the taxation 
of proceeds of policies that were given away irrevocably 
prior to Jan. 11, 1941, nevertheless, for the purpose 
of the present discussion this detail is of no particular 
importance. 

Attention is directed, however, to the provision 
which is new in the Revenue Act of 1942, to the effect 
that an “incident of ownership” does not include a re- 
versionary interest, for this amendment of the law has 
certainly caused a great deal of misundertanding and 
confusion. 

It should be remembered that prior to this amend- 
ment certain courts had held that life insurance pro- 
ceeds should be included in the taxable estate of the 
insured, even though he had irrevocably disposed of 
all other legal incidents of ownership in the policy dur- 
ing his lifetime, if he had reserved a reversionary in- 
terest, regardless of its remoteness. Hence, when the 
law was amended to exclude a reversionary interest 
as an incident of ownership, it was the general impres- 
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sion in the life insurance field that thereafter proceeds 


would not be included in the insured’s taxable estate . 


solely because he had retained such a reverter. This 
erroneous assumption is quite noticeable in a majority 
of articles written on the subject during the last 
months of 1942 and the early part of 1943. 

It is quite apparent, however, that Congress and the 
Treasury Department had an entirely different concept 
of the effect of the amendment from the beginning. For 
example, even before this particular amendment was 
added to the bill, the report of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means stated that: 


Section 811 (g) “does not constitute the only section 
under which life insurance is includible in the gross 
estate. For example, a decedent who does not pay any 
of the premiums upon a policy upon his own life but 
who possesses incidents of ownership therein may not 
escape tax by a transfer of all rights in such policy in 
contemplation of death OR BY A TRANSFER RESERV- 
ING A REVERSIONARY INTEREST whereby the insur- 
ance proceeds are made payable to the estate of the 
decedent if the beneficiaries of the policy do not survive 
him. In both cases the insurance proceeds are includ- 
ible in the gross estate under Section 811 (c).” 


Section 811(c) is the provision taxing transfers in 
contemplation of, or taking effect at death. 


An Important Amendment 


It was not until the bill reached the Senate Finance 
Committee that this amendment was added, “designed 
to take reversionary interests out of the category of 
‘incident of ownership’.” Reporting on this change, 
the Committee states: 


“This provision seems necessary in view of the treat- 
ment of a reversionary interest as an incident of owner- 
ship under existing law and under subsection (c) of this 
section of the bill. 

“Subsection (c) states that the amendments made by 
this section are applicable only to estates of decedents 
dying after the date of the enactment of this act. The 
House bill contains a special rule with respect to pay- 
ments made by the decedent on or before January 10, 
1941, the date of approval of Treasury Decision 5032. 
Your committee bill clarifies the language of the House 
provision in order to continue in effect the rule pro- 
vided in such Treasury Decision. Under this rule of the 
decedent at no time after January 10, 1941, possessed 
an incident of ownership, in determining the propor- 
tion of the premiums or other consideration paid di- 
rectly or indirectly by the decedent (but not the total 
premiums paid) for the policy, the amount so paid by 
the decedent on or before January 10, 1941, shall be 
excluded. A reversionary interest is an incident of 
ownership in accordance with the treatment of such an 
interest under existing law.” 


Furthermore, the Regulations promulgated by the 
Treasury Department, interpreting this provision, read 
in part as follows: 


“in the case of a decedent who never paid any pre- 
miums upon an insurance policy upon his life but pos- 
sessed incidents of ownership therein (other than a 
REVERSIONARY INTEREST), if he gratuitously trans- 
ferred all rights in such policy in contemplation of death 
or gratuitously made a transfer of such rights RESERV- 
ING A REVERSIONARY INTEREST whereby the pro- 
ceeds are made payable to his estate if the transferees 
(or beneficiaries) do not survive him, the proceeds are 
includible in his gross estate under Section 811 (c).” 


And also that: 

“an assignment of an insurance policy by a decedent 
possessing other incidents of ownership therein under 
which he reserves a REVERSIONARY INTEREST may 
result in the proceeds of the policy being includible in 
his gross estate under Section 811 (c).” 

Hence, up to this point the taxability of life insur- 
ance proceeds would seem to be quite conclusive: 
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(1) If the insured retains any legal incident of 
ownership, even a remote REVERSIONARY INTER- 


EST, or 
(2) If the insured pays any of the premiums, either 


directly or indirectly. 

However, other new factors have entered into the 
problem recently, particularly the question as to what 
constitutes a taxable reversionary interest. In this 
connection it will be of interest to review several 1943 
decisions of the United States Tax Court. 

Estate of Henry—Memorandum Opinion—Jan,. 16, 
1943: In this case, the insured purchased a policy of 
insurance on his own life in 1924, apparently paid all 
of the premiums as they fell due, and died Nov. 21, 
1939. On Nov. 24, 1936, he had the policy endorsed as 
follows: 

“Anything in this policy to the contrary notwith- 
standing, any right or benefit to be exercised or received 
under this policy during the lifetime of the insured 


shall be exercised by Frances Henry O’Neil, daughter of 
the insured, alone, if living; otherwise the insured.” 


The Tax Court held that the insured did not have 
a possibility of reverter and that, as a result, the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance were not includible in his estate. 
Excerpts from the memorandum opinion follow: 


The beneficiary “became IRREVOCABLY POS- 
SESSED, during her lifetime, of the right to (1) cancel 
the contract and cash the policy; (2) change the benefi- 
ciary without limitation; (3) borrow the full cash value 
of the policy. 

“It is then said that if the decedent, after the endorse- 
ment, had again acquired any rights in the policy, it 
would have been by virtue of the voluntary action or 
inaction of Frances Henry O’Neil and that any title, 
thus attained, would not have been a reverter of his old 
title, but A NEW ONE. The validity of this argument 
would seem to rest on the proposition that the provision 
in the last endorsement, ‘otherwise the insured,’ was 
invalid since it would then have been an admitted limita- 
tion upon the transfer of an absolute title. 

“Without passing upon the soundness of this argu- 
ment, we do not think decedent possessed a possibility 
or reverter in the insurance policy, involved here, at his 
death. In Estate of Edward Lathrop Ballard, 47 BTA 
784, decedent, in 1923, established a trust for the bene- 
fit of his children, reserving the power to alter, amend, 
or revoke the same. In 1924, he relinquished that 
power to the wife but provided that if he should survive 
her, he would regain the power. Decedent’s wife was 
still living at the time of his death. We there held that 
no possibility of a reverter of the trust corpus existed 
in decedent at his death. In the opinion in that case ap- 
pears the following: ‘* * * It is true that if the wife had 
predeceased the grantor his death would then have as- 
sumed controlling significance. That contingency, how- 
ever, never occurred. Up until the time he died, as the 
facts demonstrated, the transfer was complete and ir- 
revocable. His death did not terminate any control by 
him and consequently did not vest control in anyone 


else.’ ” 


Review of Pertinent Cases 


The following cases, while they do not pertain to 
life insurance, nevertheless, shed further light on the 
same problem: 

Pauline Wilkins Tidemann v. Commissioner—April 
20, 1948: In this case, the grantors created five trusts 
for the benefit of their five children, and grandchil- 
dren. There was no possibility of reverter in the 
grantors except upon the failure to take by any of the 
several beneficiaries. The trusts were to terminate in 
1955. 

It was held that the grantors made completed gifts 
and that the possibility of reverters was so remote that 
there was no basis upon which they could be valued. 

Estate of Tully C. Estee—September 17, 1943: In 
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this case the grantor created a trust for the benefit 
of his wife, daughter, or the daughter’s issue. At his 
death the trust was to terminate, and if none of the 
beneficiaries were alive, the corpus was to go to the 
grantor’s lawful heirs. The grantor reserved no power 
to alter, amend or revoke the terms of the trust. 

It was held that the gift over should be treated as 
a granting of contingent remainders to the grantor’s 
heirs and not as a possibility of reverter. The Court 
said that the words of the statute may not be taken 
so literally. 

Estate of Mabel H. Houghton—October 11, 1943: In 
this case the grantor created trusts the remainders of 
which were to pass to her descendants then living upon 
the death of the life beneficiaries. 

It was held that transfers in trust are not includible 
in the gross estate as intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at or after the grantor’s death 
solely by reason of a very remote possibility that. the 
property may revert to the grantor or her estate if 
the trusts should fail through the death of all the 
named beneficiaries, their issue and descendants. 

Estate of Ellen Portia Conger Goodyear—October 
15, 1943: In this case the Court held that the ez- 
tremely remote possibility that the grantor or her 
estate would reacquire trust property upon the failure 
of beneficiaries extending into the fourth generation 
to take, does not warrant the conclusion that the trans- 
fers in trust were intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after decedent’s death. 

Estate of Smith M. Flickinger—October 16, 1943: 
In this case, the grantor created a trust for the bene- 
fit of his wife, their two sons, and the issue of the two 
sons. 

It was held that the very remote possibility that the 
grantor might have survived his two sons and their 
issue and thereby reacquire the trust property does 
not make the transfer one intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after his death. 


Indicative of a Trend 


It should be borne in mind that all of these decisions 
were rendered by the Tax Court and need not be fol- 
lowed in other cases by the Treasury Department. 
However, they do indicate a new trend in the treat- 
ment of cases involving an extremely remote possibil- 
ity of reverter. Furthermore, in the Henry case per- 
taining to life insurance, it was held that the insured 
did not even have a possibility of reverter. 

Of course, the real source of this confusion and un- 
certainty may be traced directly to the law itself, as 
it fails to clearly define “‘reversionary interest.” How- 
ever, future decisions of the higher courts on this in- 
teresting subject should be exceedingly helpful. 

The Premium Payment Test: At this point it would 
seem proper to note that there has been no recent ac- 
tivity in the courts in connection with the phrase, 
“directly or indirectly,” as it applies to premium pay- 
ments by the insured. The law merely states that life 
insurance proceeds are includible in the taxable estate 
of the insured if the policies were “purchased with 
premiums, or other consideration, paid directly or in- 
directly by the decedent, in proportion that the amount 
so paid by the decedent bears to the total premiums 
paid for the insurance. 

In commenting on this new provision in the law, 
the House Ways and Means Committee Report has the 
following to say: 


“This provision is intended to prevent avoidance of 
the estate tax and should be construed in accordance 
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with this objective. For example, if a decedent transfers 
funds to his wife so that she may purchase insurance 
on his life, and she purchases such insurance, the pay- 
ments are considered to have been made by the decedent 
even though they are not directly traceable to the pre- 
cise funds transferred by the decedent. A decedent 
similarly pays the premiums or other consideration if 
payment is made by a corporation which is his alter 
ego or by a trust whose income is taxable to him, as, 
for example, a funded insurance trust. Payment is 
also made by the decedent if the decedent’s employer 
makes payment as compensation for services, These 
examples merely illustrate the concrete application of 
the provision.” 

The Treasury Department Regulations, after stat- 
ing that the phrase, “paid indirectly by the decedent” 
is intended to be broad in scope, practically copies the 
above wording of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee Report. There is, however, an added statement 
that reads in part as follows: 

“* * * premiums or other consideration paid with 
property held as community property by the insured 
and spouse under the law of any State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States, or any foreign country, 
shall be considered to have been paid by the insured, 
except such part thereof as may be shown to have been 
received as compensation for personal services actually 
rendered by the decedent’s spouse or derived originally 
from such compensation or from separate property of 
such spouse.” 

Regardless of this provision of the law, and its in- 
terpretation, it still appears to be the opinion of a 
majority of life insurance specialists that the premium 
payment test is based purely on the assumption that 
life insurance is comparable to a testamentary dispo- 
sition which to them seems inconsistent with the fact 
that an irrevocable assignment of a life insurance pol- 
icy makes the gift effective immediately and not at the 
death of the insured. 

Payment of Tax by Beneficiaries: 

Section 826 (c) of the Federal Estate Tax Law was 
amended by the Revenue Act of 1942 to provide that 
unless the decedent directs otherwise in his will, the 
executor of an estate, which consists in whole or in 
part of taxable life insurance proceeds, shall be en- 
titled to recover from the life insurance beneficiaries 
such portion of the total tax as the proceeds bear to 
the total net estate. 

It might be wise, therefore, for every estate owner 
whose taxable estate consists of life insurance pro- 
ceeds payable to named beneficiaries, especially if the 
purpose of the insurance is to provide a definite life 
income for the beneficiary, to carefully review his will 
and his life insurance program, and if his exact de- 
sires in regard to the payment of the tax are not 
explicitly set forth, then his will should be changed to 
meet this situation. 


Provisions of Income Tax Law 


For a number of years there has been considerable 
controversy over the provisions contained in the Fed- 
eral Income Tax Law which excludes from gross in- 
come 

“Amounts received under a life insurance contract 
paid by reason of the death of the insured, whether in 

a single sum or otherwise.”’ 

The law specifically provides that 
“If such amounts are held by the insurer under an 
agreement to pay interest thereon, the interest payments 
shall be included in gross income.” 

Prior to February 22, 1943, the Treasury Depart- 

ment had consistently held that the amount exempt 
(Continued on page 76) 
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THE best guardian of the purse that has ever been 
discovered is the life insurance policy. The out- 
standing fact of the necessity of safe investments of 
vast accumulations of life insurance companies gives 
us striking illustration of the impossibility of promot- 
ing the prosperity of the community by starving the 
instrumentalities of public service. 

It is well constantly to emphasize that life insurance 
is the effective agency of thrift. | like to think of the 
spirit of life insurance, for it is the spirit of achieve- 
ment. 


CHARLES Evans HucHes 


T is my observation 

that aside from the 
vitally important protec- 
tive features, money in- 
vested in ordinary life 
insurance brings as 
great a return to the 
average individual who 
rightly maintains his 
payments to the age of 
60 as most other kinds 
of investment. 


IFE insurance has come to occupy a 
significant and ¢mportant place in the 
social order for the evident reason that 
it supplies a logical answer to one of 
ae man's most basic desires—the desire for 
Henry A. WALLACE is ey FP security. To the bread-winner of the fam- 
wae ‘ : ily and to his dependents it gives that 
feeling of security which is born of the 
knowledge that these dependents need 
not suffer in want when he has passed 
away. Thus it constitutes a substantial 
bulwark to the morale of all who benefit 
by it and contributes definitely to the 
stability of the nation. 


Frank. Mureuy 
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war effort of the United States. How big that 
part is can be glimpsed from the component ac- 
tions for the role. There are, first, the thousands of 
men and women from the business who have gone into 
the armed services of our country. Second, there are 
the bond-selling and other patriotic activities in which 
those remaining in the business are engaged. Third, 
and by no means least, there are the billions of life 
insurance dollars which, directly and indirectly, sup- 
port the wartime economy and the very nation itself. 
At the close of 1943 the assets of all life insurance 
companies in the United States will amount to about 
$37,650,000,000. The companies will hold in trust for 
each of their 68,000,000 policyholders about $90 in- 
vested in mortgages and some $140 in bonds of our 
homeland. In addition, each policyholder will have 
trusteed for him about $23 in State and municipal 
bonds, $30 in corporate securities, $75 in public utili- 
ties and $43 in railroads. 


[ insurance plays a major part in the entire 


‘ 


Investments in U. S. Bonds 

Of over thirty-seven billions of dollars of assets, 
nearly $12,500,000,000 will have been loaned to the 
Federal government—all of it money being used either 
in the war effort itself or to bulwark that effort at 
home. Of the total bond holdings of the life insur- 
ance companies, 33 per cent is in government bonds, 
compared with 21.4 per cent in such bonds in 1941. 

As for funds pouring from the great reservoir of 
life insurance directly into the civic body, it is to be 


a 
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noted that payments to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries were at the rate of $590,000,000 a year in 
1917 when the United States was engaged in the First 
World War. In 1943, those payments will total about 
$2,500,000,000 for the twelve-month. More than 
$1,300,000,000 of that amount will have gone to liv- 
ing policyholders. 

Investments by life insurance companies in cor- 
porate securities will be around $10,775,000,000 in 
1943. All of that vast sum bulwarks the war produc- 
tion campaign since the funds go into industries that 
produce steel, machinery, chemicals, plastics, tires, 
motor vehicles, aeroplanes and a host of others which 
furnish the fighting men and women with the sinews 
of war as well as those of more peaceful pursuits. 
Similarly, the corporate securities in which life in- 
surance companies invest supply energy to enterprises 
that handle transportation and communication fa¢éili- 
ties and to power, gas, light, el-ctric and pipe-line 
transactions. Without the funds thus made available 
to them by life insurance as an institution, all of those 
enterprises and industries would be hampered and the 
whole victory campaign would receive a severe setback. 

Investments of life insurance companies in govern- 
ment bonds for 1943 (exclusive of Federal govern- 
ment bonds of the United States, but including Can- 
adian government issues) will aggregate about $2,250,- 
000,000. That money, also, gives added impetus to 
the prosecution of the war by the United Nations and 
helps materially to pave the road to eventual defeat 
of our enemies. 
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That our people themselves recognize the funda- 
mental need for life insurance, as well as the bulwark 
it forms for a nation in the throes of war, can be seen 
from the fact that in 1943 our citizens will have 
bought about $12,700,000,000 of life insurance and 
that the total of policies owned will be close to $139,- 
000,000,000, a figure that is 7 per cent more than the 
total in force at the close of 1942. 


Mortgage Loans on Homes and Farms 

American life insurance companies, according to 
data from the Institute of Life Insurance, have, in 
1943, put about $400,000,000 into mortgages on city 
homes, including apartments; bringing total financial 
aid of this kind to an all-time peak of almost $4,000,- 
000,000. This translates itself into housing for about 
3,500,000 persons and is a decided factor in the over- 
all picture of the nation’s economy. The total busi- 
ness and government investments of life insurance 
companies in 1943, as represented in bonds and securi- 
ties, are enough to feed 18,500,000 persons for a whole 
year. 

With food as vital as bullets to victery, it is worth 
noting that life insurance companies have nearly 
$900,000,000 invested in farm mortgages in addition 
to the fact that they hold some $380,000,000 in farm 
properties. Many of the latter are being rehabilitated 
and managed by life insurance companies until they 
are again fully productive and are once more in the 
hands of the farmers themselves. 

As to the personnel of the salesmen who bring the 
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message: of life insurance and its accomplishments to 
our people, the work that they have done for the coun- 
try at war is such that they have been publicly com- 
plimented by the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States for the time they have—freely and 
without pay of any sort—devoted to the sale of war 
bonds, especially through payroll savings plans. The 
nearly 24,000 members of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters alone have called on more than 
107,000 firms throughout the country and have in- 
duced almost 79,000 of them to install payroll savings 
plans. Through the efforts of those life insurance 
producers, ‘some 15,000,000 persons are now buying 
War Bonds. The producers, agents and brokers alike, 
have also set up centers of information for those in 
the armed forces so as to explain the operation of gov- 
ernment life insurance under the National Service Act 
and see to it that the men and women who are de- 
fending their country in uniform will thoroughly un- 
derstand what is being done for them and will have 
the proper protection for their families and loved 
ones. The salesmen of life insurance are carrying on 
that cause at their own expense and as widely as is 
possible. They are, furthermore, taking a leading 
part in recruiting drives and other campaigns. de- 
signed to stimulate the will of the people to victory. 
There are some 100,000 full-time life insurance agents 
in the United States and the sum of their accomplish- 
ments during the nation’s participation in the Second 
World War is a proud chapter in the entire history 
of life insurance. 
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ADMIRAL HALSEY GREETS TOURING SENATORS—Making a speedy tour of world battle-fronts in order to accumulate a 

report on U. S. prowess and representation abroad, a group of United States senators (whose endorsements of life insurance 

appear below) call on Admiral William F. Halsey, USN, commander of the South Pacific force, on New Caledonia. Standing 

beside the giant plane in which the senators made the trip are (left to right) Brig. Gen. Fred W. Rankin (MC) USA; Sen. 

James Mead of New York, Admiral Halsey, Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, Sen. Richard B. Russell of Georgia 

and Sen. Ralph O. Brewster of Maine. Insert shows Senator A. B. Chandler, Kentucky, who accompanied the group but was 
not present when the other picture was taken. 








Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

No sensible man who carries the responsibilities of 
dependents or of a family can afford to deny those 
he loves the protection offered by an adequate life 
insurance policy.. I carry insurance not only for 
sentimental reasons but because it is a sound invest- 
ment practice. Especially for those who are in the 
lower income brackets, life insurance is sound eco- 
nomic protection. I know of no investment which 
can yield richer returns in contentment and peace 
of mind. 

Jas. M. Mean, 
United States Senator, New York 
B a 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

The.idea that every man who has the responsibil- 
ity and obligation of caring for dependents should 
safeguard the future welfare of those dependents by 
carrying life insurance to the extent that he can 
afford is indeed meritorious.“ It is equally advantage- 
ous for a man,without ‘dependents to provide by 
means of life insurance or suitable annuities should 
sudden disablement rob him of his earning power. 

os H. C. Lovee, Jr., 
United States Senator, Massachusetts 
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Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is not conceivable that any thinking person, in- 
terested in the welfare of his family and his own 
economic security in old age, can fail to recognize 
the necessity for carrying on a program of life 
insurance. 

Although I have made my own way entirely since 
early youth, I bought my first life insurance policy 
when little more than twenty years of age. I have 
consistently added to that first investment. I would 
heartily recommend life insurance. 

A. B. CHANDLER, 
U. S. Senator from Kentucky 
= = 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance has contributed as much or more 
than any other single factor to the establishment of 
the high standard of living enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can people. 

Not only is insurance one of the best investments 
that anyone may make, but through insurance we 
may create security and protection for those for 
whom we are responsible. 

RicHarp B. Russet, 
United States Senator, Georgia 
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Season's Greetings! 


As we extend Season's Greetings at the end of another 
year, we are proud to review the achievements of the past 
—and to look with increasing interest and optimism to the 


future. 


There is still much to be accomplished. And, as we 
await the New Year, we have full confidence that Kansas 
City Life representatives are aware of their opportunities 
and responsibilities, and will see that their job of serving the 


life insurance needs of the public is well done. 


axe 
KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


W. E. BIXBY, President 


Insurance in Force Assets 
Over 530 Million Over 148 Million 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $76.42 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $25.47 
Per capita income during 1942, $921 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $744.24 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 24 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $10.76 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
, Aoanerere 4.1% Hy 
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; bi. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $103.43 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $31.26 
Per capita income during 1942, 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $987.94 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 14 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $12.19 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $74.73 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $25.38 
Per capita income during 1942, $724 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.5% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $812.46 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 21 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $11.76 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
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ENDORSEMENTS BY STATES 


Farmington, Maine 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“My emphasis on endowment insur- 
ance has made my program somewhat 
expensive, but it will prove a reason- 
ably good investment if I live to ‘cash 
in.’ The best argument is, perhaps, 
that people are ‘forced’ to save in this 
way when they might not save other- 
wise, at least not so much. 

“The greatest need I have felt in 
relation to insurance has been the 
need of a source of reasonably impar- 
tial advice. I would have taken some 
of my insurance sooner and would 
have probably invested in more of it, 
if I could have obtained more helpful 
and unprejudiced advice. A kind of 
neutral ‘insurance bureau,’ not aiming 
to sell insurance for some particular 
company, or trying to ‘put over’ some 
particular plan of insurance, is what 
I have in mind. For some years I 
have been unable to obtain a satisfac- 
tory answer to this question: why 
haven’t insurance rates responded 
more to the markedly lower death 
rates? The mortality tables seem to 
remain static.” 

Lorey C. DAY. 
= ss 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

It is my conviction that life insur- 
ance is one of the greatest social and 
economic influences in our everyday 
life, and being available in some form 
to everybody in America, it is the 
most practical guarantee of the fu- 
ture welfare and happiness of the 
children of America. 

STYLES BRIDGES, 
United States Senator, 
‘New Hampshire. 
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New England States 











Nashua, N. H. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I believe all of us have seen the im- 
portant part that life insurance plays 
in the economic development of this 
country. A very striking example of 
the value of life insurance was 
brought home to us during the de- 
pression years in more ways than one. 

Life insurance will, in my estima- 
tion, as it has demonstrated in the 


past, grow by leaps and bounds in 
years to come. Many people find that 
life insurance is the only medium 
whereby they may create an imme- 
diate estate and take care of the ones 
that are left behind when the indi- 
vidual, passes on. 
PAUL SADLER. 
= 8 

Worcester, Mass. 

American people today are seri- 
ously concerned with national se- 
curity; there can be no national se- 
curity without individual security. 
The good citizen accomplishes this 
through life insurance. 








Benefits Apparent to All 


Epitror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has always con- 
tributed to our American way of 
life. The direct contributions 
such as protection of the home 
and the family circle are ap- 
parent to all of us. We some- 
times forget, however, those in- 
direct contributions which are 
just as important as those of a 
direct nature. The huge amount 
of premiums collected by insur- 
ance companies is not permitted 
to lie idle. Such funds have 
played a major role in the de- 
velopment of industrial systems, 
transportation .systems and pub- 
lic utilities systems throughout 
the country. Helping to finance 
the vast struggle in which we 
are now engaged is not the least 
of the commendable services 
which life insurance is now ren- 
dering. We can but hope that 
the future history of the life in- 
surance industry will be as bril- 
liant as its past. 


SuMNER SEWALL, 
Governor of Maine 
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A great president, Calvin Coolidge, 
has comprehended both of these fac- 
tors of security in his statement: 

“If we are to heed the admonition 
to put first things first, a very little 
deliberation would reveal to us that 
one of the main essentials, which lies 
at the very beginning of civilization, 
is that of security. It is only when 
people can feel that their lives and 
property which their industry has 
produced today will continue to be 
safe on the morrow that there can 
be that stability of value and that 
economic progress upon which human 
dependence has always rested.” 

Wat TYLER CLUVERIUS, 
Pres., Worcester Polytechnic Institute 





Boston, Mass. 

My belief in life insurance can be 
more convincingly stated by a brief 
recital of fact than by a long argu- 
ment. The fact is that I believe so 








reel ; oi 
Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $127.94 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $38.18 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,351 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,218.16 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 10 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $15.42 
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CONNECTICUT 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $241.26 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $43.60 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,369 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.2% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,570.75 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 3 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $18.06 
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EDITOR, 
THE SPECTATOR: 
I believe in the 
principle of life 
insurance as a 
measure of finan- 
« cial protection 
and as an incen- 
tive to thrift. 
JOHN G. WINANT 


much in life insurance that I have 
personally carried as much as I be- 
lieved consistent with my numerous 
financial obligations. I believe in it 
so much that I am a director of a 
strong life insurance company. I be- 
lieve in it so much that we have es- 
tablished a group life insurance plan 
for all professors and other employees 
at Boston University. I know of noth- 
ing that contributes more to one’s 
peace of mind and sense of security 
than protection in a good life insur- 
ance company. 
DANIEL L. MARSH, 
President, Boston University 


Boston, Mass. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“A means of saving an amount— 
which otherwise might not be saved. 











Summary of Benefits 





Epiror, THE SPECTA1OR: 


It is, in my opinion, eminently fitting that 
we should pause now and then to consider 
briefly the tremendous importance of life 
insurance to our social and economic well- 
being. 

The development of an institution through 
which a man may be assured that his plans 
and hopes for his loved ones will despite 
unforeseen and untoward events, be real- 
ized marked an epochal step in the long and 
struggling evolution from prehistoric in- 
dividuality. It is not too much to assert 
that we as a nation have advanced furthest 
in the march of civilization because life in- 
surance plays so important a part in our 
calculations. 

Economically, the huge sums disbursed 
annually through the medium of life insur- 
ance constitute a most important contribu- 
tion to our stability. 

As one who, since childhood, has heard 
glowingly of the blessings of life insurance, 
| am very happy to endorse it whole- 
heartedly. 

J. Howarp McGrath, 


Governor uf Rhode Island 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $137.60 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, .50 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,276 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.2% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,262.33 


Rank—as to per capita in force, 7 
Per capita death losses, 1942, 
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“Insurance companies are business 
institutions and, as such, render valu- 
able service to their policyholders. 
Their product is of great worth to the 
younger man with family responsibili- 
ties; it may become burdensome in 
later years when he finds, on the one 
hand, higher costs in everything and, 
on the other, a declining capacity to 
earn. Men might well bear in mind 
this possible eventuality. Companies, 
likewise, should consider this situa- 
tion. ‘Over-selling’ may readily en- 
courage a demand for socialized in- 
surance.” 

WILLLIAM H. CLIFF. 
a 8 
Ware, Mass. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Nothing better. When I was buy- 
ing insurance I never knew of the 
policies that reach the end of pay- 
ments at 60 years of age. This class 
of policy is the best thing of which I 
know—payments to end at 60 or 65, 
when for most of us, the earning 
power lacks or ends entirely.” 

ROLAND D. SAWYER. 
* * 
Amherst, Mass. 

The man who believes in life insur- 
ance and acts upon his belief is quite 
likely to be a man who recognizes the 
obligations of sound citizenship. 

In believing and practicing life in- 
surance, this man is evidencing a 








Increase Is Gratifying 





Eprtor, THE SPECTATOR: 


The continued increase over the years of 
the number of people carrying life insur- 
ance and the like increase in the amount 
of insurance in force is gratifying. .1 heart- 
ily recommend life insurance as a method 
of saving and as a protection for the family 
and dependents of the insured. Those who 
are without it would do well to investigate 
the various plans of insurance available and 
select the one best fitted to their present 
needs and future prospects. 


Rosert O. Boop. 
Governor of New Hampshire 














The One Certain Method 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


The horror of war has gripped 
the world with dread for the 
future. Never did men and wo- 
men feel so strong a need for 
something firm to which to cling. 

Our democratic form of gov- 
ernment provides us with the 
foundation of security. The 
strength. of this foundation de- 
pends on the confidence of our 
citizens, which in turn depends on 
their faith in the American insti- 
tutions which this form of govern- 
ment has encouraged and which @ 
have served them so well through- 
out the history of the Republic. 

High in the list of such insti- 
tutions is our system of life in- 
surance. In a period of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity, life insur- 
ance is one certain method 
which provides security for the 
future. Through life insurance we 
can be sure that those we love 
are cared for so long as they 
live. Through life insurance we 
can plan for our own indepen- 
dence in old age. Life insurance 





indeed offers a direct solution for one of the chief problems which perplexes every 


one of us: security for the future. 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Governor of Massachusetts 
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sound belief in himself, and as a 
responsible head of a family. He is 
evidencing the qualities of foresight 
and sound judgment and the courage 
to deny himself for the greater even- 
tual security of his loved ones. 

These are the qualities which one 
looks for in the citizen of a democracy. 

HuGH P. BAKER, 

Pres., Massachusetts State College 

a 6 
Plymouth, Mass. 
EpItor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Possibly my experience with life in- 
surance may interest you although 
there is nothing spectacular about it, 
and it is relatively unimportant. 

About 1896 I purchased two 20-pay- 
ment life policies of one thousand dol- 
lars each, and a few years later an 
endowment policy for the same 
amount. 

By 1926 the two policies had been 
paid up for several years and the 
third policy was still in force and had 
some years to run. As I had no chil- 
dren it seemed hardly worth while to 
go on with the above arrangement, so 
I added about three thousand dollars 
to the cash value of the three policies 
and had the companies issue an An- 
nuity policy, payable to me or to my 
wife, as long as either lived. 

My total investment—that is, the 
cash value of the policies plus $3,000 
—was slightly over $5,100 and the an- 
nual payments amount to $380. The 
whole matter has been very satisfac- 
tory. 

My wife, referred to above, died 
several years ago and I later married 
again. My experience with annuities 
was so satisfactory that my wife has, 
within the last few years, invested 
about $7,000 in Annuities. 

In all our dealings we have found 
the companies and their agents very 
helpful, although in many cases the 
service was of no particular financial 
value to them. 

HENRY W. ROYAL. 
= 6 
Newton, Mass. 
EpDIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

The receipt of your communication 
of November 1st caused the writer to 
pause for a few moments in retro- 
spect of his business career of fifty 
years activity, and particularly the 
circumstances under which I took out 
my first life insurance policy. 

It was a few weeks after my 
twenty-first birthday that an agent of 
one of the life insurance companies 
convinced me how vital it was, for the 
protection of my future welfare to 
commence taking on Life Insurance. 
While I was able financially to as- 
sume premium payments on only a 
$2,000 policy at the moment, I became 
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Guarantees Future 





Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is the sure medium in 
which we can take the gamble out of the 
future. 

Not to insure adequately is to gamble 
with the great economic risks of life both 
business and social. 

Witt H. Writs, 


Governor of Vermont 








so impressed with its value that I 
managed to take on further policies 
from time to time, so that eventually 
the total insurance covering my life 
exceeded $500,000. 

There is no investment a young 
man starting out on life’s responsi- 
bilities, can make, that will inspire 
him with confidence in his future, es- 
pecially when he takes on the respon- 
sibilities of married life, than the 
assurance given him through the 
carrying of sufficient Life Insurance 
to guarantee his family against pov- 
erty and distress: 

Throughout my career it has been 
this knowledge of security for those 
depending on me, that has been one 
of the greatest motivating powers be- 
hind my ambition to succeed. 

VINCENT C. STANLEY. 
= 6 
New Britain, Conn. 

“T have thought of life insurance 
not so much as an investment but 
rather as protection to the family. I 
believe most companies render excel- 
lent service. I believe that life insur- 
ance represents one method of secur- 
ity. In these days of uncertainty, the 
American people need something 
which provides a degree of stability 
and I believe that life insurance pro- 
vides such.” 

HERBERT D. WELTE. 
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Hartford, Conn. 
EpiTtorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

What qualities are necessary for 
good citizenship? To put it very sim- 
ply, I think that the good citizen is a 
man who is sincerely and unselfishly 
interested in the welfare of his coun- 
try, his community and his family. 
Good citizenship requires, primarily, 
a sincere desire to make sure that 
rights, privileges and comforts be ex- 
tended to as many others as possible. 

One of the ways in which this can 
be accomplished is through the pur- 
chase of life insurance. Possession of 
a life insurance policy is testimony to 
the good character and the good will 
of the purchaser. 

Life insurance secures not only the 
future of an individual’s family, but 
it also secures the economic health 
and strength of the community and the 
nation. As Winston Churchill has so 
eloquently said: “If I had my way, 
I would write the word ‘insure’ over 
the door of every cottage. ... It is 
our duty to arrest the ghastly waste 
not merely of human happiness, but 
of national health and_ strength 
which follows when, through the 
death of the breadwinner, the frail 
boat in which the fortunes of the fam- 
ily are embarked founders, and the 
women and children are left to strug- 
gle helplessly upon the dark waters 
of a friendless world.” 

In time of war, insurance dollars 
are “fighting dollars.” But all the 
time they are “good citizenship 
dollars!” 

THOMAS J. SPELLACY. 


THOMAS J. 
SPELLACY 











Supports War Program 





Epiror. THE SPECTATOR: 

| feel the strongest endorsement that | 
can give as to my own attitude on insur- 
ance is the fact that a substantial part of 
my own savings program is based upon the 
systematic savings brought about by life 
insurance contracts. 

Life insurance without doubt has encour- 
aged thrift and developed economic sta- 
bility to countless thousands of industrious 
individuals and their families. The manner 
in which the life insurance companies of 
this country have woven life insurance into 
the war financing and war effort is further 
evidence of the important part that life in- 
surance plays in the lives of us all. 


Raymonp BaLpwin, 
Governor of Connecticut 
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New York, N. Y. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I should say the surest method of 
saving, especially for youth, is buying 
life insurance. No man likes the 
thought of having his insurance pol- 
icy cancelled for non-payment of pre- 
mium. Thrifty men and women can 
rely on life insurance for savings, for 
protection of dependents and for pro- 
vision for old age, not to mention the 
loan value in emergency. Life insur- 
ance is one of the great American 
backlogs. It has risen safely and sci- 
entifically from small beginnings to 
measurements in billions. Nothing 
can harm it if it escapes the clutches 
of collectivism and bureaucracy; and 
I have faith that the millions of pol- 
icyholders will see to it that it does 
escape. 

WILLIAM T. DEWaRT, 
President, The Sun, New York. 
= 8 
Binghamton, New York 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

The insurance referred to at the 
bottom of the attached letter is a 
flat amount in one company only, 
which is in trust with that company 
for my family. In addition to that, 
I have another trust of the same 
amount made up of several smaller 
policies, which is in trust with the 
bank to give me more flexibility for 
the benefit of my family. There is an 
additional $30,000 payable to Mrs. 
Cleveland to provide for taxes and 
other expenses. 

The total amount of insurance 
carried by me at the present time is 
$130,000. I value insurance very 
highly. 

I started out several years ago 
with three objects in mind: one was 
to own a home; second, to build a 
life insurance estate and, third, to 
participate in the ownership of busi- 
ness. At the present time, all three 
have been accomplished and I feel 
that the value of having gradually 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $164.69 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $45.00 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,794 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.5% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,515.91 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 4 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $19.04 
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Middle Atlantic States 

















Practical Recognition 





Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

| have your letter of November 3rd ask- 
ing me for a message to be published in 
your special edition dedicated to the at- 
tention of life insurance. | am happy to 
comply, because | am profoundly convinced 
that life insurance is an invaluable factor 
in the soundness of our economic structure. 

| believe in life insurance so strongly, that 
during the last session of the New York 
Legislature early this year | recommended 
that its value be given practical recogni- 
tion by the State. As you may recall, the 
Legislature agreed and passed a new law 
which permits the payers of income taxes to 
deduct the reasonable cost of their life in- 
surance premiums. 

This expresses appreciation of life insur- 
ance more effectively than any number of 
words. 

Tuomas E. Dewey, 
Governor of New York State 





progressed in my life insurance estate 
had a great deal to do with my re- 
spect for thrift and the value of 


stitial C. A. CLEVELAND 


= 8 
New York, N. Y. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“As a means of saving, the best; as 
an investment, Buy War Bonds.” 
Wm. E. McKENNEY. 
= 8 
New York, N. Y. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“Only protection man of ordinary 
means has for his family.” 
G. Pitt BEERS. 


Searsdale, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T think it is one of the best invest- 
ments anybody can make. It comes 
in mighty handy when you’re in need 
and, too, you still have the protection 
for the home. 

“Every dealing I’ve had with life 
insurance companies have been pleas- 
ant. Their service is the best. An 
insurance agent called on me and 
offered, without compensation or obli- 
gation to buy new insurance, to read 
my policies and exercised options 
which I didn’t even know were in the 
policy. He completed a folder which 
is my insurance picture at a glance. 
We became friendly through the work 
he did for me. He also advised me 
that I had enough insurance.” 

PATRICK CANDIDO. 
a 8 
Walden, N. Y. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Every right thinking man and 
woman is interested in assuring the 
protection of those that he loves. From 
the time that a youngster is old 
enough to think this instinct appears 
whether it be the love and protection 
of dolls in the case of a girl or the 
protection of his pet dog on the part 
of a boy. As they grow older and 
realize the value and importance of 
financial protection, insurance is the 
natural and only medium which can 
give the desired result. 

It is impossible for the average in- 
dividual to protect his family and 
loved one at an early age because he 
cannot accumulate an estate of suffi- 
cient size by his normal earning ca- 
pacity so the only method he has is 
through life insurance. 

In the olden days before taxes be- 
came so heavy, it was possible to ac- 
cumulate an estate by the time a man 
reached a mature age. According to 
the present methods of thinking, how- 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $166.66 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $36.27 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,116 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.2% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,237.73 


Rank—as to per capita in force, 9 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $13.15 
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ever, accumulation of capital by the 
earning method appears to be a crime. 
Therefore, the only way you can pro- 
tect your family in any material 
amovnt in the present day and age 
jis again through life insurance. 

If you want to send your boy or 
girl through college, if you want to 
protect your wife from need, if you 
want to protect your business against 
your sudden death, the only recourse 
you have again is this one method of 
protection. 

I have been a firm believer in this 
for the last thirty years and applied 
for my first policy when I was 21 so 
that most of the insurance I have is 
now paid up. 

JAMES A. JONAS. 
= 68 


New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Life insurance and investment in 
a home impress me as the most endur- 
ing of the investments open to the 
average citizen.” 

Howarp W. HOoPKIRK. 
2 8 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“Good. Every person should have 
some.” 
RALPH A. HARRIS. 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“None better to give one a sense of 
security. 

“The agent whom I know for 18 
years in Washington, D. C., could not 
have been more helpful. He gave me 
valuable detailed financial advice in 
other matters besides insurance.” 

MAJOR JULIA C. STIMSON. 
a 8 


New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Of great value, not only as a pro- 
tection to beneficiaries, but as an 
investment from which I have advan- 
tageously obtained cash during criti- 
eal financial stress. Life insurance 
companies are of distinct benefit to 
our people of all classes. 

Without solicitation, often irritat- 
ing, I would not have taken out insur- 
ance. I have been favorably affected 
by the service rendered by agents, re- 
gardless of their motives.” 


PHILIP W. HENRY. 
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Eprror, THe SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is of more importance 
than ever before because it symbolizes the 
desire and the will of the common people 
of this country to provide for the future of 
their families and themselves. Such good 
Americans abhor the idea of looking to a 
paternalistic Federal government for pen- 
sions, annuities and death benefits which 
they can provide for themselves by the prac- 
tice of thrift and of savings. 

Life insurance offers the best known 
method for the accumulation of such sav- 
ings and as such it is an institution which 
| take pleasure in endorsing and recom- 
mending to those who desire to preserve 
the American Way of Life. 


Epwarp MartI1n, 
Governor of Pennsylvania 











W. GIBSON 
CAREY, JR. 


New York, N. Y. 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

The growth of life insurance under 
private management and control (the 
continuance of which is, in my 
opinion, essential) is a testimonial to 
American Business enterprise. The 
service which has been rendered is 
evidenced by the fact that one-half of 
our population carry life insurance 
policies. More than sixty per cent of 
the world’s total life insurance has 
been issued on the lives of Americans. 
The savings of our people held by life 
insurance companies have been of in- 
estimable value in the development of 
American Business. Every individual 
should provide life insurance protec- 
tion in accordance with his own needs. 

W. GIBSON CAREY, JR. 
= 8 


New York, N. Y. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Have considered it as safeguard 
against future need until present na- 
tional administration took to monkey- 
ing with gold. I consider my economy 
partly nullified by governmental med- 
dling.” 

SYDNEY P. NOE. 
= 8 
New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Have always been a rooter for in- 
surance as both savings and invest- 
ment.” 

THALIA N. BROWN. 
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JOHN S. SUMNER 


Manhasset, N. Y 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“An essential. All my experience 
with companies and agents has been 
entirely satisfactory.” 

JOHN SAXTON SUMNER. 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T believe it is one of the safest and 
best investments that one can make. 
Your family is always protected. I 
have always had satisfaction in my 
dealings with various insurance com- 
panies. I believe the agent should be 
chosen carefully for he is the one who 
usually formulates the policyholder’s 
opinion of the company.” 

ANNA S. WRIGHT. 


Flushing, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Life insurance in a mutual old 
line company as the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society is the most stable 
of investments. In business depres- 
sions real estate, and securities as 
stock and bonds depreciate in value. 
Real estate mortgages, a legal con- 
tract between borrower and lender 
cannot be collected owing to a mora- 
torium, continually extended after the 
emergency is over. Life insurance 
companies always meet their obliga- 
tions promptly, existing ones are 
sound financially and under the su- 
pervision of the State. 

“Paid up policies may be used for 
collateral for loans from companies 
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for a day or unlimited time ata rate 
20 per cent below the legal rate and 
they will accept payment of the loan 
at any time. Annuity policies as now 
issued provide dependable incomes 
later.” 7 

AuGusT KUPKA. 

= 8 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Since taking out my first policy in 
1884 I have been a strong advocate of 
life insurance, particularly for the 
man in moderate circumstances. It 
builds up a reserve which is secure, as 
has been proved in the frenzied 


finance of the past decade when in- 
surance policies were the only con- 


Bank account although both make a 
good combination, but the savings ac- 
count is easy of access and many 
times is dissipated, while the insur- 
ance policy by the very nature of its 
contract is carried on. 

JOHN B. MULLAN, 


a 6 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Sound and safe for one who does 
not have the time or inclination to 
study other investments carefully. I 
wish that insurance companies would 
clearly separate the cost of pure life 


tracts which maintained their face 
s preferable to a Savings 


value. It i 


risk from investment!” 
WALTER B. CARVER. 





<— that the Berkshire Retirement Income Policy ranks “tops” 
as a safe, sound and sure POST-WAR PLAN for certain 





Ask 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





financial security and protection. 


OME 
RKSHIRE RET \REMENT INC ~ 


thinking- 


excellent results. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ithaca, N. Y. 


Cpinion of the value of life insur- 
ancc aS a means of saving and in- 
vesiment: 

“Probably the best available meth- 
od ior 90 per cent of wage and salary 
earners.” 

LEONARD B. Jos. 





SAMUEL A. STROTH 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Sound citizenship converted the 
City of Jamestown from a log cabin 
settlement to a modern city. The pio- 
neer traits of thrift and hard work 
helped the community to grow and 
prosper. The forests of the city’s hills 
were cleared by men of vision who 
foresaw a community in which men 
of good will could enjoy the fruits of 
their honest labor. Among these was 
Jacob A. Riis, friend and colleague of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and author of 
“The Making of an American.” 

These individual traits soon be- 
came community traits. The log cabin 
settlement developed into a village, 
the village into a city, and the city 
into an industrial community in which 
the principle of municipal ownership 
of public utilities has been tried, tested 
and found practical. 

The early settlers here were for- 
ward-looking men. They knew the 
value of thrift. They made provisions 
They prepared for 
the days of adversity. This precau- 
tionary measure soon became a com- 
munity policy of the city government. 
This is sound citizenship at its best. 

SAMUEL A. STROTH. 
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New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“I believe in it thoroughly.” 

EARLE PEARSON. 
= 8 
New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Best, for a young man or woman, 
if intelligently purchased. I started 
my son in his teens with a $10,000 
contract, and pay for it until his 
earning power permits him to take it 
over.” 


J. H. R. ARMS. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Of course, I am a strong advocate 
of life insurance. Otherwise I would 
not be carying so many policies. 
(Over one million dollars.) 

I took out my first insurance while 
a student at Cornell. The value of 
this policy helped me immeasurably 
in acquiring my first newspaper in- 
terest and many times I have advised 
young men to begin early to accumu- 
late insurance. In addition, there is 
always the desire to protect those who 
are dependent upon us. 

FRANK E. GANNETT, 
President, The Gannett News- 
papers. 








They're brand new—and they all came in one 


‘package.’ 


Security Mutual's combination 


Lite and ESSENTIAL DISABILITY policies 


are something new in insurance—featuring 


three important forms of protection ... all in 


one “package.” 


Write today for complete 


details and sample contracts. 


Security 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1886 


Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 
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THOMAS J. 


Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am, and always have been, a firm 
believer in legal reserve life insur- 
ance. Ever since I have been in busi- 
ness I have carried a sizable volume 
of life insurance. Sufficient protec- 
tion should be carried during pros- 
perity, but it is doubly important to 
carry sufficient insurance in a time 
of emergency. 

We are all now facing greatly in- 
creased taxation and I know of no 
better way, than through life insur- 
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WALSH 


ance, of providing funds for taxes. 

During this period people should 
think their problems through and sur- 
round their estates with sufficient pro- 
tection. This is no time to sell Amer- 
ica short. I have confidence in the 
future because in every crisis which 
the American people have faced, they 
have demonstrated a national unity 
on the vital issues of defending our 
American principles. 

T. J. WALSH, President, Walsh 
Construction Company, New York. 


HERBERT 
H. 
LEHMAN 


New York, N. Y. 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am glad to endorse the principle 
of financial independence through life 
insurance. As a policyholder carry- 
ing a large amount of insurance, | 
know the satisfaction and content- 
ment that come from life insurance, 
Cooperation and unselfish sacrifices of 
the many to mitigate the misfortune 
of the few should appeal to everyone 
interested in the welfare of the coun- 
try. The stability of life insurance, 
I think, should be a source of pride 
to all of our citizens. 

HERBERT H, LEHMAN. 
a 8 
New York, N. Y. 

Opinion of the value of life insur. 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“From the point of view of say- 
ings, I think life insurance policies 
are excellent; from the point of view 
of investment, they are desirable for 
all engaged in an academic profes- 
sion, although I should think anyone 
possessing business competence might 
procure an investment policy which 
would yield safely a higher rate. 

“The educational activities of some 
of the more enlightened insurance 
companies interest me very much pro- 
fessionally. I think there is much 
they can do in the fields of public 
health and preventive medicine in ac- 
quainting the public with modern 
methods.” 

MorsE A. CARTWRIGHT, Director 

American Association for Adult 

Education. 
a 8 


New York, N. Y. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T have never regretted that I had 
none, but I admit that there have 
been special circumstances in my 
case.” KARL K. DARROW. 

a 68 
New York, N. Y. 
EpITor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I find that the older I grow the 
less I wish to accumulate possessions 
for myself. At the same time I feel 
a growing concern for those who will 
be left behind, and I am not unmind- 
ful of the Church, to which my life 
has been consecrated, and its need of 
my continuing financial support. In 
life insurance I found an assurance 
which takes fear from that concern. 

As a young man, a missionary in 4 
foreign field, I realized the need of 
protection and learned the possibili- 
ties of life insurance. Today I know 
that my confidence was not misplaced. 

I urge every young missionary, 
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. ¥, saving and protection found in life in- 
surance. 
nciple H. St. GEORGE TUCKER, 
rh life Presiding Bishop, Protestant 
carry- Episcopal Church. 
nce, | 
ntent- 2s 
rance, Massapequa, L. I., N. Y. 
ces of Opinion of the value of life insur- aa 
yrtune ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ryone ment: 
coun- “Life insurance is a fundamental 
rance, public service. We now recognize that 
pride nearly every able bodied person should STANLEY 
carry life insurance.” RESOR 
AN. HOWARD S. BRAUCHER. 
Y = 8 
nsur- New York, N. Y. 
ivest- EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
Life insurance is a beneficent form € 
Sav- of saving. Any impulse toward thrift 
licies should be encouraged and properly 
view managed life insurance is an effective 
e for expression of that far-seeing type of 
ofes- economy which should be encouraged 
1yone in the American people. Every man 
night has obligations to others besides him- 
vhich self and must plan his future with a 
Q, view to those relationships. Life in- 
some surance is a simple and effective 
ance method of compulsory saving. I be- 
pro- lieve in it strongly. o 
nuch ALFRED E,. SMITH. = 
ublie 
= 6 
1 ac- ALFRED 
dern New York, N. Y. E. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: SMITH 
or That act of sharing the work of 
lt creating security for the individual 
through the combined efforts of mil- ° 


lions is the heart of the institution of 





Y. life insurance. 

sur- BRUCE BARTON. 

_ New York, N. Y. 

EpITOoR, THE SPECTATOR: 

nat To me, life insurance is one of the 

2 great human achievements. To be 
we) able, by a single stroke of the pen, 

. to provide protection, is a really mar- 

) velous accomplishment. 
r. Today, of course, the taking out of 
life insurance adds two more benefits. 

the Every premium paid siphons off just 

‘ons so much excess spending power. 
feel sRUCE Pooled together, these premium 
will BARTON payments provide substantial funds 
nd- for furthering the war effort. 

life STANLEY Resor, President, 

| of J. Walter Thompson Company. 
In 2 8 

nce New York, N. Y. 
- a Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

na Indeed our Company and I indi- 
of vidually believe in life insurance. 
ili- Since 1920 our Company has insured 
ow the lives of its employees under a 
ed. group policy and I think we were one 
ry; of the first real estate brokerage 
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firms to do so. We carry now over 
$300,000 of such insurance purely in 
favor of employees. 

Life insurance is almost invaluable 
in many cases for partnerships and 
corporations. It is the most eco- 
nomical method of providing cash to 
purchase the interest of a deceased 
partner or partners, or to purchase 
the interest of stockholders. Besides 
this—in the case of a death of an im- 
portant member of any organization 
a corporation having previously in- 
sured the life of this member has a 
sufficient amount of cash on hand to 
look out for the temporary loss. 

CHAS. F. NOYEs, 
Chairman, 
Charles F. Noyes Company, Ince. 


Editor, The Spectator: 


To protect his dependents, and see’? 


that the business interests which he 
has built up through life are properly 
safeguarded after death, are measures 
which appeal to the man of character 
and integrity, and such a one gladly 
avails himself of the opportunities af- 
forded by life insurance. 
A. HARRY MOORE. 















ati ~ : “ 
Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $212.00 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $43.39 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,375 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.2% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,479.33 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 5 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $16.80 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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Red Bank, N. J. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

*“T have found it very satisfactory— 
it was of great help to me in the first 
years of the depression. The life 
agents are fine fellows and on the job. 
Mostly well trained, they are offering 
service and are interested in more 
than a commission.” 

THOMAS IRVING BROWN. 








Serves National Interest 


Eprror, THe Spectator: 


It is with enthusiasm that | 
join with those who give their 
endorsement to the institution 
of life insurance as a method of 
thrift, an expression of self-re- 
liance and a means for providing 
protection to the dependents of 
the typical American. No over- 
statement is possible in describ- 
ing the benefits of this institu- 
tion which the people of this 
country have derived through the 
exercise of sacrifice and self- 
denial in the interest of those @ 
closest to them. 

In insuring of one’s life, one is 
serving not only his own and the 
best interests of his dependents, 
but he is also in a large mea- 
sure serving the interests of his 
country in these critical times. 
The many billions of dollars, of 
accumulations of the savings of 
the people which the institution 
of life insurance has contributed 
to the cause of National De- 
fense through its investment in 
the instruments of production of 





our country and its acquisition of the obligations of the Government of the United 
States is a service of significant proportions to the people of this State and to the 


Nation. 


The thrift, self-reliance and sacrifice on the part of the people of the United 
States in the interest of their dependents, represented by this great flow of their 
funds translated into action for the good of the people of our country, is an 
outstanding example of democracy in action. It is an example of the marshalling 
of economic forces in a great purpose without coercion, without impairment of 


liberty of action—it is the American way. 
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CuHar.es EpIson, 
Governor of New Jersey 











Trenton, N. J. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Of great value especially to the 
professional man. Most companies 
have given me excellent service.” 

Roscoe L. WEST. 
a 68 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Excellent.” 

PETER J. GANNON. 
a 8 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Nothing better. The life insur- 
ance companies constitute the finest 
organizations in existence today.” 

EDWARD W. DART. 
a 8 


Editor, The Spectator: 

Life insurance has become an insti- 
tution closely integrated with the life 
of our times. It provides a form of 
security which is particularly needed 
in these days of rapid economic and 
social changes, when the foundations 
of financial independence too frequent- 
ly are swept away by the fluctuating 
currents of business. 

GEORGE H. EARLE. 
a 8 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment. 

“Very good. I think life insurance 
companies are doing very good work.” 

LEO KELLY. 
a 8 
Garfield, N. J. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I consider that life insurance is one 
of America’s greatest institutions, 
and the only safe way in which a man 
can provide for his wife and family 
after he has passed away. 

While there are other forms of in- 
vestment, life insurance remains the 
only form in which there is no 
gamble. 

ALBERT SEEL. 
a 8 
Edinboro, Pa. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

I certainly am a believer in life in- 
surance or I would not have kept it up 
for 35 years. The cash accumulated 
on my policies made it possible for me 
to meet the expenses of a year in 
graduate school and also other emer- 
gencies from time to time. 

I think that in the main the quality 
of insurance agents has improved. 
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Numbers of them have called on me 
and out of the total only two that I 
ean remember were unsatisfactory, 
which is surely a pretty low percent- 
age. 

I certainly hope that nothing that 
the Government may do in the future 
will tend to restrict the activities of 
life insurance companies. 

L. H. VAN Houten, President, 
State Teachers College. 


Uniontown, Pa. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Please allow me to offer my un- 
qualified approval of life insurance. I 
have been accumulating as much in- 
surance as my income and sound judg- 
ment will allow. 

Having reached the young age of 
34 and having a wife and two chil- 
dren I feel that they are fairly ade- 
quately protected in case of my prema- 
ture death. 

Had I waited until now or later to 
acquire a sizable amount of insurance 
the premium rates would have made it 
most difficult for me to carry $131,500 
worth of insurance. 

My advise to any young man is to 
plan a specific program of life insur- 
ance and try to carry out this pro- 
gram to the best of his financial abil- 
ity. 

E. MILTON COHEN. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

The American Institution of Life 
Insurance has opened up a road to 
safe independence, the purpose of 
which is to safeguard one’s future 
and assure financial security. It is 
not only a protection for those we 
love, but a firm foundation upon 
which to build our future and as long 
as we keep our health we can always 
build up our life insurance plan, step 
by step. It is the surest way to guar- 
antee funds for education—the surest 
way to provide an adequate income 
for ourselves in later years. 

With life insurance, Americans 
don’t have to trust their future to 
luck. They can achieve peace of mind 
and freedom from uncertainty. Life 
insurance has stood the test of time 
and today it stands unchallenged as 
one of the safest financial institutions 
in the world. No other business has 
the number of legal safeguards in ex- 
pert and continuous supervision of 
investments. It eliminates risk of 
capital and solves our problems of 
investment. Life insurance is neces- 
sary to the individual and to the Na- 
tion. 

JOHN A. CONWAY. 
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GOVERNOR 
OF N. J. 
A. HARRY 
MOORE 
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page 46) 














ESSENTIAL WORKERS 





WANTED 


MANAGER 


FOR KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI OFFICE 
OF STRONG, PROGRESSIVE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. THIS OFFICE HAS 
BEEN AT SAME LOCATION FOR THE 
PAST 32 YEARS. MUST BE GOOD PFR- 
SONAL PRODUCER. COMMISSION AND 
OFFICE ALLOWANCE, WITH ATTRAC. 
TIVE TERRITORY IN MISSOURI AND 
KANSAS, ADJACENT TO KANSAS CITY. 
SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. IN REPLY 
STATE QUALIFICATIONS. 


Address Box 80 
The Spectator, Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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ALBERT L. ROWLAND 


Shippensburg, Pa. 

“Life insurance is an outstanding 
beneficence in modern civilization. 

“I have policies in five of the old 
line companies. The agents have been 
helpful and cooperative, and the office 
staffs, both branch and central, have 
been courteous, prompt, and highly 
serviceable. While life insurance, be- 
cause of its profit motive, has been 
chiefly concerned with the better in- 
come groups, it represents one of the 
greatest stabilizing forces in modern 
economic life.” 

ALBERT L. ROWLAND. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

To my mind the head of every 
family ought to provide adequate pro- 
tection for his wife and children by 
carrying sufficient life insurance. 

We have seen so many cases where 
the family had been left absolutely 
destitute because the father had failed 
to provide life insurance protection 
for his family. 

I never hesitate to encourage the 
men of our organization to protect 
their families by carrying as much 
life insurance as they possibly can af- 
ford. 

C. R. LINDBACK 


a 8 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“I believe it is a fine investment. I 
find life insurance agents very help- 
ful.” 

ROBERT MCCREERY. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Next to United States Bonds— 
great incentive for thrift and laying 
up for a rainy day. 

“In the very early days agents had 
to urge but now ‘it’s a cinch’ with a 
farseeing, thinking person.” 

WILLIAM T. KERR. 


C. R. LINDBACK 
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HOWARD E. MILLIKEN 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


As a physician and owner of life 
insurance, and as a public official, I 
feel that the great, honest, financial 
“back-log” of investment so ably ad- 
ministered by American life insurance 
is one of the primary safeguards of 
eur nation. 

As an individual, I have always felt 
that life insurance was the only meth- 
od that would guarantee, for my fam- 
ily, avoidance of the financial tragedy 
that I so often encounter in my prac- 
tice. As a public official in these try- 
ing times, I could only wish that the 
benefits of life insurance could be en- 
joyed by all those who must, from 
time to time, receive welfare assis- 
tance, and that the sound principles of 
management and investment which 
have guided life insurance into their 
second one hundred years in this coun- 
try could be universally adopted. 

Howarp E. MILLIKEN. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance in my estimation is 
one of the soundest investments that 
any person can subscribe to; in addi- 
tion to being safe and sound, it in- 
creases in value and shows a fair 
return, it is easily financed, and free 
from care and worry can be trans- 
ferred at death without expense or 
delay; it is one investment that with a 
single premium payment you immedi- 
ately create an investment of thou- 
sands of dollars and financed at your 
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convenience. In addition to protecting 
your loved ones, it also creates a good 
income when you wish to retire. I 
believe a citizen has omitted the requi- 
sites of citizenship if he fails to prop- 
erly protect those around with some 
form of a life policy. 
LEO C. WILLIAMSON. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
No thinking citizen could object to 
or fail to approve of life insurance as 
a stabilizer of the civic and industrial 
life, an incentive to thrift and a most 


useful function in our economic life. « 


The accumulation of great funds, 
legislative limitations on investment 
and governmental regulations present 
a series of complicated problems for 
the future which will require the 
gravest application and most serious 
study on the part of financiers and 
governmental administrators. Per- 
sonally it is my sincere hope and be- 
lief that the stabilizing influence of 
life insurance will be of incalculable 
value to the community for a long 
time to come. 

CORNELIUS D. SCULLY. 

















Montgomery, Alabama 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 








Not too old—Not too large. 

















MOST USEFUL FUNCTION 











HE SAYS RELIANCE 
LIFE SELLS ITSELF 


Says Reliance Representative H_______: 


“One doesn’t have to be an exceptional salesman 
to make money with the Reliance because of our 
almost self-selling Perfect Protection . .. It has 
contributed vitally to my own success and to the 
success of my associates whom I have brought into 
the business.”’ 


Last year Reliance Life paid $35,278.76 to Mr. 
H______in commissions. Perfect Protection, 
the Reliance combination of life, accident and 
health insurance means more earnings for 
Reliance representatives than would result 
through the sale of life insurance alone. Ask 
the Reliance Manager in your district about 
Perfect Protection or write to 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Stabilizing Force 





Epitor, THe SpecTATOR: 


It would seem hardly necessary in these 
days, to commend the idea of life insur- 
ance. Everyone has been so thoroughly 
educated to its advantages that there is 
little more that can be said in its behalf. 
Many of us who remember the financial 
chaos of the years following 1929, realize 
with especial force the stability of a life 
insurance estate, as compared to prac- 
tically every other type of estate. .| be- 
lieve that every man and woman should try 
to have all the life insurance they can 
manage to carry. 

Hensert R. O’Conor, 


Governor of Maryland 











Towson, Md. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Invaluable. My experience with 
life insurance companies has been very 
satisfactory.” 

M. TERESA WIDEFELD. 




















DE LAWARE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $216. 78 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $49.65 
Per capita income during 1942, $1 A61 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, ry J 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1, 602.40 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 2 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $16.74 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
 peemteg Income 
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South Atlantic States 











Frederick, Md. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“The finest investment I ever made, 
not only for dollar value but for les- 
son of economy and thrift. The life 
insurance companies are of the very 
highest in ethical practices. 

“I think the most serious harm that 
can come to our economic well-being is 
the tendency in certain quarters (gov- 
ernmental or otherwise) to cast reflec- 
tions or raise doubts in the minds of 
our people as to the financial sound- 
ness of our recognized insurance com- 
panies or of their mode of operation.” 

IGNATIUS BJORLEE, L.L.D., L.H.D. 


Frostburg, Md. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“They rank along with the country 
doctor, the local bank, and the com- 
munity store.” 

JOHN L. DUNKLE. 
a 8 
Salisbury, Md. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“My idea is that insurance is one 
of the best possible means of saving 
and investment.” 

J. D. BLACKWELL. 
a 8 


Baltimore, Md. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“Best I know or can think of. I am 
for it.” 
GEORGE W. CRABBE. 
a 8 


Washington, D. C. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

I was Mayor of Louisville back in 
1933-37 when all cities were faced 
with serious relief problems. My study 
of the problems made me cognizant as 
never before of the many organiza- 
tions, both charitable and business 
such as insurance companies, which 
through their every day work helped 
carry the load, helped meet disaster 
when it overcame a family, and helped 
build up a back log for the inevitable 
rainy day. They carried the load; 
what the City carried, although it 
seemed heavy, was merely what was 
left. 

My attention was again directed 
to those same forces following the 








DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $248.50 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $49.85 
Per capita income during 1942, $1, 873 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.2% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,782.08 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 1 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $19.00 
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State Income _Life Production 
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Ohio Valley flood which we experi- 
enced in January, 1937. Louisville 
recovered almost overnight due to the 
fact that these organizations came to 
the citizens’ aid and showed a sincere 
interest in the community’s welfare. 

The insurance companies of this 
country render a real service in en- 
couraging thrift, in providing protec- 
tion and an attractive method for 
building up reserve assets, and in the 
individual service rendered to the poli- 
cy holder in helping him solve his per- 
sonal problems. I would not want to 
live in a country which prohibited life 
insurance companies. 

NEVILLE MILLER. 
a 8 
Washington, D. C. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Very good. I find the agents bet- 
ter equipped and offering better ser- 
vice as time goes on.” 

CHARLES M. UPHAM. 





IGNATIUS BJORLEE 
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Washington, D. C. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“T am a firm believer in the value of 
life insurance.” 
JAMES M. PHALEN, M.D. 


a 6S 
Washington, D. C. 
During the past century we have 

witnessed a progressive development 
of life insurance to the point where 
every thinking individual recognizes 
its benefits and wants its protection. 
Today it represents family security 
and solidarity to millions. Besides 
providing for the exigencies of the 
future it is significant that life insur- 
ance acts as a personal stabilizer for 
our citizens by promoting thrift and 
economy. 

J. EDGAR HOOVER, 

Director, F.B.I. 
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Washington, D. C. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have long been a believer—an ad- 
vocate and a practitioner of life in- 
surance, my first policies having been 
taken out more than 50 years ago. So 
much interested have I been in the ex- 
tension of its lists of policyholders 
that for many years I served on the 
board of directors of a prominent life 
insurance company—regarding it as 
a public duty to so do. 

FRANK B. NOYES, 
President, The Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C. 


—Washington, D. C. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“In a reliable company, it is an 
excellent means of systematic saving. 
Young people should be encouraged to 
take out endowment policies and join 
life assurance groups.” 

EUGENE A. CLARK. 


Washington, D. C. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

It is a pleasure for me to say that 
my relations with the life insurance 
company that I am doing business 
with and have done business with has 
always been perfectly satisfactory. 1 
have never had any cause at all for 
complaint. I have found them par- 
ticularly prompt, outstanding in their 
regard to be of service, and would not, 
of course, be without all of the insur- 
ance that I am able to pay for. 

W. Roy BREG. 


J. EDGAR 
HOOVER 








Cannot Be Surpassed 





Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


| am glad to know that there is to be 
printed a special edition Life Insurance 
number of The Spectator. It is, | think, 
most timely. Certainly we should not lose 
sight of the value of life insurance as a 
medium of thrift and protection. 

Through the many policies now available, 
savings can be provided, and protection 
secured against almost any contingency. 
Life insurance as a means of providing 
family protection cannot be surpassed. Both 
small and large sums can be utilized most 
effectively in this manner. 


Coicate W. Darven, Jr., 
Governor of Virginia 








Washington, D. C. 
“First insurance gives a protection 
to a young family, it encourages sav- 
ing and I believe performs a real civic 
service. I would not want to live in 
a country which did not allow life in- 
surance companies. I have high 
regard for the companies and the 

service they offer.” 
NEVILLE MILLER. 








VIRGINIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $125.74 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $20.87 
Per capita income during 1942, $734 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $709.00 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 27 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $7.02 
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Washington, D. C. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“A very satisfactory medium.” 

W. J. McMANws. 
a 8 
Washington, D. C. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Purely as an investment, poor, 
except in that it compels savings in 
some years when otherwise I would 
not have saved. In some lean years 
had to borrow to pay premiums.” 

Opinion of life insurance companies 
and the service they offer: 

“Indispensable. Have purchased 
policies for all three of my children.” 

W. C. EELLSs. 
a 8 
Washington, D. C. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment. 

“T think well of it.” 

CHARLES J. BRAND. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

I wish, through your medium, to 
express my sincere endorsement of 
life insurance protection. It is one of 
the greatest single benefits for the 
average worker of today. It not only 
affords a safe and secure means of 
planned savings but also takes the 
sting out of the uncertainty of death 
and the ills of old age. 

I have not always been an advocate 
of life insurance but have always 
carried my limit. There is an insur- 
ance policy and plan to fit the needs 
of each one and every purchaser of 
life insurance should thoroughly ana- 
lyze his requirements and purchase 
accordingly and to the limit of his 
resources. 

EpwArRD H. CANN. 









im 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $166.99 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $15.57 
Per capita income during 1942, 2 
Percentage pete for life ins., 1942, 3.5% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $530.76 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 37 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $5.70 
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MERLE THORPE 
Washington, D. C. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 
Insurance most nearly exemplifies 


America. Americans have always 
hated dependency. They want to get 
on and up in the world by their own 
efforts. 

The millions of policyholders prob- 
ably feel about it as I do, that they 
are not only getting protection, but 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their funds are used to finance gov- 
ernment debts, nourish agriculture, 
activate transportation, regenerate 
public utilities, stimulate construction 
and advance and expand a host of in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

MERLE THORPE, 
Editor, Nation’s Business 


Norfolk, Va. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

My experience with life insurance 
started with a policy taken out for 
me by my father when I was very 
young. I have progressively added to 
this small beginning as rapidly as 
possible. I am now convinced that 
nothing else that I could have done 
would have given me so firm an as- 
surance of the security of my depen- 
dents. No one who has attained that 
goal could fail to acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to the institution of life 
insurance. 

CHAS. T. ABELES. 


= 8 

Hampton, Va. 

The development of habits of thrift 
and wise spending is just as much a 
part of a college education as a study 
of English, history or any of the other 
subjects pursued by college students. 
It is a part of the job of learning to 


live and, as such, we find a place in 
our curriculum for a study of life 
insurance and its functions. 

People must learn to budget and to 
protect their earnings by the use of 
annuity and life insurance policies, 
The American public is still a long 
way from a full realization of what 
the various types of policies can mean 
to them. It is part of any college’s 
job to meet this educational need. 

The insurance companies have long 
recognized this educational need and 
have done a good job on it. 

Matcotm S. MaAcLEAn, 
President, Hampton Institute 


a sf 
Richmond, Va. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance, as I see it, has 
been one of the greatest stabilizing 
factors in the life of the individual. 
Its development to so large a degree 
is one of the economic bulwarks of 
America. Whether rich or poor, 
whether of medium income, meager, 
or affluent, life insurance serves a 
great social and economic purpose. 

THOMAS.C. BOUSHALL 


a 8 
Norfolk, Va. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

I am a firm believer in Life Insur- 
ance and have been since I took out 
my first policy in 1907, even though I 
did not know how I was going to pay 
the premium. 

Today there are countless homes in 
our country where stark tragedy and 
want would hold sway were it not for 
the fact that Life Insurance had 
stepped in and saved the day. 

The life insurance companies are 
making a distinctive contribution to 
their policyholders in counseling and 
advising as to the best type of insur- 
ance to carry under various conditions 
and carrying out the provisions, many 
times under complicated circum- 








Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $351 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $15.51 
Per capita income during 1942, $400 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.9 
Per capita life insurance in force, $526.8 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 38 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $4.31 
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stances, whether there be $1,000 or 
$1,000,000 involved. 

Life insurance is an American tra- 
dition and should be preserved and 
protected as we would our homes; to 
me Life Insurance and home are 
synonymous for many homes would 
be broken up but for the Life Insur- 
ance that is available in time of need. 

C. S. RoGErRs, General Manager, 
Norfolk Shipbuilding & Drydrock 
Corporation. 


Huntington, W. Va. 

I bought my first twenty-year-pay 
life insurance policy in 1899 by pay- 
ing $14.73 and throwing in my bicycle 
for the balance. Since that time I 
have owned a number of life insur- 
ance policies. I am a firm believer in 
the protection as well as the invest- 
ment of life insurance. Mine has not 
only protected my family but it has 
tight largely enabled me to educate 
my five boys. For professional men 
who know little of other securities, I 
advise investments in life insurance. 

JAMES E. ALLEN, 
President, Marshall College 
a 68 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

As a public official I have for a 
great many years realized the value 
of life insurance ownership. I have 
always observed that our most solid 
and substantial citizens are believers 
in this practice and not only carry life 
insurance for protection but most of 
them build up solid cash values which 
is good business judgment. 

I know of no better way for a per- 
son to make an investment than in 
life insurance. I am sincerely con- 
vinced that life insurance ownership 
is one characteristic of sound citizen- 
ship because it is proof to me that the 
owner thereof is a believer in the 
American institutions. 

D. BOONE DAWSON. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Per capita life Ins. written, 1942, $101.38 
Per capita prem. pald during 1942, $15.99 
Per capita income during 1942, $615 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942 2.6% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $598.71 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 33 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $6.20 
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IRENEE DU PONT 


Wilmington, Del. 
Editor, The Spectator: 


It seems to me prudent to arrange 
one’s affairs so that when debts be- 
come due they may be paid with the 
least inconvenience. I classify in- 
heritance taxes as a debt which be- 
comes due within a year after death, 
consequently to avoid possible em- 
barrassment to my executors, I have 











Dependable Asset 





Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

In my opinion, every day in the year life 
insurance is as indispensable to the secur- 
ity of the family as adequate defense is 
to the security of the nation during the 
present crisis which is rocking the world 
like a cradle. 


M. M. NEELy, 
Governor of West Virginia 











provided funds available in cash for 
the purpose of paying inheritance 
taxes on my estate. 

It seems to me more important for 
men who have no considerable amount 
of assets to provide insurance to take 
care of their dependents in case of a 
premature death. It seems to me that 
is the strongest argument for insur- 
ance. 

IRENEE DU PONT. 





Athens, W. Va. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T rate insurance value very high. 
I should have taken $20,000 when I 
was 21 as I was a teacher, and could 
now retire with ease. The life insur- 
ance companies are rendering a great 
service for the nation. 

“My high opinion of sound life in- 
surance is expressed above—insurance 
relieves the individual of many bur- 
dens and releases his powers for con- 
structive service.” 


J. F. MARSH. 





Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $125.77 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $16.70 
Per capita income during 1942, $458 
Percentage gg for life ins., 1942, 3.6 
Per capita life insurance in force, $575. 
Rank—as to per capita in Force, 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $10.21 
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Bluefield, W. Va. 


Upinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“One of the best means for saving 
and serves as a cushion for collateral. 
My relationship with life insurance 
companies has been very satisfactory. 
Thus far I have had no occasion to 
use sick and accident insurance.” 

H. L. DICKASON. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

In my opinion there is nothing more 
important to any individual than the 
acquisition of insurance. I speak from 
personal experience, as I have ac- 
quired enough insurance to give me 
satisfaction and security during my 
life time and protects my home 
against an untimely death. 

There is no method of saving that 
compares with an insurance policy, as 
you are building a financial struc- 
ture that is sound, and gives you self- 











Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $140.44 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $21.99 
Per capita income during 1942, 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.6% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $662.38 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 30 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $7.27 
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satisfaction that you are accomplish- 
ing something for the future of your 
family and yourself. 

The purchasing of any insurance 
contract should have thoughtful con- 
sideration by the applicant as insur- 
ance presents a solution to your per- 
sonal welfare and happiness. 

J. G. BERTHOLD. 








National Contribution 


Epiror, THE Spectator: 


| have long been a staunch 
advocate of life insurance. It has 
been my privilege on many public 
occasions to give expression to 
these sentiments and to urge 
people in our state in all walks 
of life to protect themselves and 
their families and their securities 
by taking out adequate life in- 
surance. | have not only preached 
this doctrine; | have practiced it 
myself. One of my first acts after 
entering the practice of law more 
than twenty-five years ago in my 
native city, the Capital of North 
Carolina, was to subscribe for a 
substantial amount of life in- 
surance. Subsequently, from time 
to time | added to this insurance, 
and today a number of these 
policies are fully paid and they 
constitute a very comfortable 
back-log of security. As my prac- 
tice and activities increased | 
added to my life insurance and 
have continued to carry quite a 
substantial amount. 

As a lawyer and public official 





| have had occasion to observe many tragic instances of hardship and destitution 
resulting from the failure to provide reasonable life insurance protection for de- 
pendents. A man who is reasonably well insured is a betten citizen on this account. 
He not only has that sense of security that adds to his own happiness, but makes 
a definite contribution to community welfare by assuring that those who may be 
dependent upon him will be thus protected and that the community which has given 
him his opportunities will not after his death have the obligation of discharging 
responsibilities which properly belong to him. 

In prosperity or in adversity, in peace or war, life insurance is a sound investment. 
Furthermore, the ownership of well selected life insurance policies in the. part of the 
people generally in all walks of life constitutes a stabilizing influence in the life of 
the community and of the State and, indeed, of the Nation itself. 


J. Metvitte BroucutTon, 
Governor of North Carolina 
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GRAHAM H. ANDREWS 


Raleigh, N. C. 

I have always been a great believer 
in life insurance and consider it a wise 
investment for persons who wish to 
plan security for their loved ones. Life 
insurance makes for better citizenship 
and a finer value of the good things of 
life. Raleigh is very proud to be the 
home office of three life insurance 
companies. Our citizens all are strong 
believers in life insurance. 

GRAHAM H. ANDREWS. 
a 8 


West Liberty, W. Va. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T have placed my main reliance on 
life insurance both for the protection 
of my wife and for our joint protec- 
tion in old age.” 

Dr. PAuL N. ELBIN. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
EpItor, THé SPECTATOR: 

There are no institutions in this 
country performing a better public 
service than are the life insurance 
companies of the United States. In 
a most difficult time they are guarding 
the savings of our citizens. They are 
making possible the education of chil- 
dren, the payment of mortgages, in- 
heritance taxes and bills due to sick- 
ness and death, and, above all, they 
are making possible in so many in- 
stances the holding together of fam- 
ilies while supporting them in com- 
fort. 

In my opinion, every man should 
carry sufficient life insurance to least 
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discharge his total indebtedness and 
inheritance taxes, so that his estates 
will not have to be sacrificed in case 
of his death. If he can carry more 
than this amount of insurance, he is 
wisely providing for the future of his 
dependents. 

The insurance companies of Amer- 
ica have made an enviable reputation 
for sound and constructive manage- 
ment and great public service. The 
officers of the American Bankers As- 
sociation felicitate them on the excel- 
lent job they have done and com- 
mend their services to every citizen 
of the United States. 

ROBERT M. HANES 


Hartsville, S. C. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is an essential base 
on which any satisfactory program 
of financial security rests. It com- 
bines a form of savings with protec- 
tion against the financial disaster that 
death brings to the average American 
family. 

There would be little need to urge 
the needs for life insurance, were it 
not for the false concept of some 
people in recent years that govern- 
ment has assumed responsibility for 
the economic security of everyone. 
This concept is a dangerous fallacy. 
At most, government can provide only 
a minimum of economic benefits for 
all of the people. The burden of social 
security necessarily remains with the 
individual. 
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ROBERT 
M. 
HANES 


The three bases of a sound program 
for economic security for the aver- 
age American are life insurance, a 
savings account and home ownership. 

The managements of our life in- 
surance companies are to be con- 
gratulated upon a fine record of con- 
structive service to the American 
people. 

A. L. M. WIGGINS, 
President, American 
Bankers Association 


A. LEE M. 
WIGGINS, 
President, 
American 
Bankers 
Association 





JOHN A. LAW, SR. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
EpITtor, THE SPECTATOR: 


One of the most notable features of 
financial conditions during recent de- 
pression, and the former one, has been 
the magnificent way in which our life 
insurance companies have stood the 
test—the strongest possible evidence 
of their scrupulous trusteeship. 

Surely everyone should be encour- 
aged in providing such protection and 
every thoughtful citizen should feel 
the deepest possible interest in pro- 
tecting our insurance companies from 
adverse legislation or attacks from 
whatever source. 

JNO. A. LAW 


























TRUSTEESHIP 


We believe the life insurance busi- 
ness has reached its present proud 
position bcause it has filled a 
need, because it has kept its prom- 
ises to the insuring public and be- 
cause it has proved itself a worthy 
trustee of the funds given into its 
care. 


To remain a great institution, we 
hold that the executives of a life 
company must realize the ex- 
istence of another trusteeship, 
equally important — the lives and 
well-being of their associates in 


the Field and in Home Office. 


We believe further that under re- 
sponsible management, such a 
trusteeship can be fully and faith- 
fully discharged. 


The Canada Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Estahl thed 1547 


Head Office? Toronto, Canada 
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SEES EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM | 





(Concluded from page 23) 


Miles City, Montana. 
Editor, The Spectator: 


During the depression, beginning with the collapse 
of the stock market in 1929 and extending more or less 
to the outbreak of the present world conflict, it was 
apparent that the wage earner and small business man 
had only two things upon which he could depend for 
providing ready cash. One source was that of govern- 
ment bonds—bonds that many had purchased during 
the loan drives of World War I, and which they had 
continued to hold for a rainy day. The second and 
other reliable source was life insurance. Outside of 
these two, the little man had no place to turn. Banks 
could not make loans other than of very short nature; 
seldom were renewals of those loans looked upon with 
favor. But the man who had government bonds or life 
insurance of some years standing was able to weather 
the storm. However, the person with life insurance 
had an advantage over the one with government secur- 
ities When the securities were sold, the owner relin- 
quished his equity in them for all time. He could not 
sell part of hiS equity, or bcrrow part of his cash 
rights and still retain a measure of protection in those 
bonds. But with life insurance, a different situation 
resulted. It was possible to borrow on the cash value 
of the policy from the insurance company, itself, for 
a long or short period of time, and still have the pro- 
tection of the policy for one’s family, in case of death. 
The loan could be rapid in easy terms and at a reason- 
able rate of interest. If it was not repaid before the 
death of the insured, his family still received the re- 
maining equity. 


Opportunity for Wage Earners 


Judging by the experience of the past, it is my mea- 
sured opinion that the wage earners of today’s prosper- 
ity could do ro better than to invest in good life in- 
surance. As much as possible should be put into pay- 
ing advance premiums now in order to be protected 
for the future, if a letdown of long duration should 
come over this nation again. Should it not be neces- 
sary to draw upon the cash value of the policies, then 
a cash reserve will be built up for those golden years 
of life, which every man and woman yearns to spend 
comfortably, happy and free of worry. In so planning, 
such people do not deprive the government of the use 
of their surplus funds because life insurance com- 
panies have invested millions and million of policy- 
holders’ dollars in government bonds, in support of the 
war effort. They may be counted upon do do so, both 
during the prosecution of the war and in the post-war 
period. 

The foregoing appraisal of idea of life insurance is 
one that I have personally practiced for almost 20 
years, and I am now getting to the point in my insur- 
ance plan, where I can see the effectiveness of the pol- 
icy outlined. 


W. F. FLINN, 

President, Miles City Chamber of Commerce, 
Publisher of Miles City Daily Star, 

Gen. Mgr. of Radio Station KRJF, Miles City. 
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DR. J. W. HAYES 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Only through life insurance can a 
professional man be assured of guar- 
anteeing he can never be poor when 
he reaches the retirement age. We 
cannot expect our patients to take 
care of us when we get old any more 
than we can expect them to continue 
to be our patients while our minds 
are occupied with personal business 
matters. 

I think life insurance is the only 
medium offered today which gives the 
professional man the benefits of ex- 
pert management and a completely 
safe diversification of his funds 
among America’s leading enterprises. 

J. W. Hayes, M.D. 


Miami Beach, Fla. 


The City of Miami Beach is known 
as “an insurance city” where life in- 
surance is recognized as one of the 
basic economic structures of the 
United States. 

Although known through the world 
as a winter resort city and as the 
playground of the nation, the sound 
financial structure of Miami Beach, 
for which the city is famous, is linked 
closely with the security which life 
insurance affords. 

It is my own opinion that life insur- 
ance promotes personal thrift. 

VaL C. CLEARY. 


Athens, Ga. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

It is a pleasure for me to cooperate 
with you and your splendid publica- 
tion in your commendable effort to 
extend life insurance protection to the 
uninsured of our nation. 
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Increasing My Program 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 
| am a believer in life insurance and am 
constantly increasing my program. 
Etuis ARNALL, 
Governor of Georgia 








It is the well considered opinion of 
the writer, after twenty-five years of 
active business and professional life, 
that no person of responsibility should 
fail to carry ample life insurance cov- 
erage for the full protection of those 
dependent upon him, and also as a 
guaranty of economic security in his 
or her old age. 

At this particular time insurance 
contracts offer to the buying public a 
safe, sound and effective means for 
saving earnings, and also offer an 
unexcelled method for providing a 
backlog of economic security for the 
future. 

As evidence of the fact that I have 
always favored life insurance con- 
tracts as a means of thrift and secur- 
ity, I have for many years carried in 
the neighborhood of $75,000.00 in life 
insurance contracts myself. 

ABIT NIX. 





ALBERT GLASS 


Buena Vista, Ga. 


Editor, The Spectator: 

Life insurance, today, more than 
ever before has a most vital role in 
the future security of the United 
States, In times of stress and uncer- 
tainty, as we are experiencing now, 
the one safe investment, for the aver- 








Eprror, THE SPEcTATOR: 

It has been well said that “Life 
insurance is something a _ rich 
man can afford to carry, and a 
poor man cannot afford to be 
without." No single business af- 
fords greater help in time of 
need, or makes more systematic 
and scientific preparation for 
meeting its obligations. Through 
depression and expansion alike, 
it has remained the most stead- 
fast of our great financial in- 
stitutions. 

Although its activities have ex- 
panded until the payments to 
living policyholders are twice that 
to beneficiaries of those who 
have died, the protection of de- 
pendents must always be the 
primary object of life insurance, 
with disability indemnity second- 
ary, and the investment features 
of the least importance, though 
by no means inconsequential in 
themselves. 

It is gratifying to note that 
loans against life insurance poli- 
cies — "borrowing from the 


Great Field for Expansion 





widows"—had declined from a maximum of |7 9/10 per cent of company assets at 
the close of 1932, to 9 8/10 per cent at the close of 1940, the lowest since the 
8 8/10 per cent reported at the close of 1906, the year of the epoch-making Arm- 


strong investigation. 


There is now and will always be a greater field for expansion in life insurance 
than in any other field of endeavor as long as the intimate death rate of every 
community stays at one per inhabitant, and death is the one inescapable hazard. 
In a democracy such as ours, there may be really great achievements through social 
security laws, soundly planned and well administered, but these cannot fulfill, to an 
extent that retards life insurance seriously, if at all, the desire of energetic men to 
provide for their families, as long as there is even reasonable freedom of enterprise. 


Spessarp L. HoLianp, 
Governor of Florida 


—$—$ $$$ ———————— 
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age business man, is an adequate 
coverage of life insurance, that is, 
both personal and business. 

As a general rule people are in bet- 
ter financial condition due to the war 
and we are fully aware of the fact 
that sooner or later a reaction will, in 
all probability come, the severity of 
which we cannot foretell. The sensible 
plan is to invest in life insurance for 
future benefits and at the same time 
protect your dollar against inflation. 


ALBERT GLASS. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
I have always considered it wise 
to carry insurance on life as well 
as property. It is a form of protec- 
tion for self as well as family which 
the prudent man will not overlook. 
It is a splendid tribute to our great 
life insurance companies that they 
have secured the confidence of prac- 
tically all of our leading citizens in 
this country. The protection, fur- 
nished against the hazards of life, 
appeals to right-thinking men and 
women, and every far-seeing man will 
certainly desire this security for help- 
less and dependent loved ones, 
M. L. BRITTAIN, 
Pres., Georgia School of Technology 





R. F. POOLE 


Clemson, So. Car. 

The life insurance agent has proven 
one of our greatest benefactors by 
selling us something we would not 
have purchased otherwise. The many 
modest savings through life insurance 
have proven again and again the 
worth of insurance and have con- 
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Duty and Responsibility 





Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 
lt is the duty and responsibility of every 
American to safeguard the future, the wel- 
fare and happiness of his family, and as 
far as possible to assure independence for 
himself in adversity and old age. | know 
of no better way to achieve these aims 
other than through a life insurance pro- 
gram. 
Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
Ex-Governor of South Carolina 








tributed much toward happiness and 
security in old age. Happiness is 
requisite to good citizenship as well 
as to individual achievement. 

R. F. POoo.e, 
President, The Clemson Agriculture 
College 





East No. Central 











Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

These are days when the word 
“freedom” has deeper meanings than 
ever before. We have come to realize 
that freedom is a state which all—the 
little as well as the big—should en- 
joy. Lack of freedom for any creates 
a disease which spreads and does 
harm to all. We were pretty blind to 
this fact a few years ago when Musso- 
lini and his gang trampled on Ethi- 
opia, but we’re waking up now. 

What is true of Nations and Races 
is also true of individuals. Where 
there’s a lack of freedom there’s a 
contagious disease threatening. 

Old age comes to all and often with 
it comes loss of freedom due to de- 





pendency. Death often leaves family 
groups enslaved by poverty. Sound 
life insurance is one way to build for 
future freedom, one way to destroy 
the threat of involuntary servitude, 
one way to build a decent society 
where men will live in dignity as they 
stand on their own feet and “owe no 
man anything.” So I’m for it. 

Rev. HENRY W. Hopson. 

= 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Editor, The Spectator: 

Life insurance is much more than 
an investment, although quite fre- 
quently this aspect of it is emphasized. 
To those of us who serve in the field 
of religion, its primary importance 
is in the protection of dependents in 
the family from the financial tragedy 
which the death of the bread-winner 
frequently involves. 

Life insurance tends to level out 
the vicissitudes of life and to prevent 
families from descending into the Val- 
ley of the Shadow. 

Life insurance is in the direction of 
that growing sense of social justice, 
of the obligation, both of society and 
of the individual, toward the family, 
which has been expressed recently in 
so many kinds of social legislation. 
JAMES G. HELLER, President, Central 

Conference of American Rabbis. 


L. A. LUX 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

If I have a hobby aside from sail 
boating, golf or painting it is a very 
healthy curiosity concerning how in- 
surance of all kinds affects my own 
and the lives of those about me. Life 
insurance is of particular interest as 
I have policies to a total of $150,000. 

As I view life insurance, its chief 
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furction is the protection it offers 
against the uncertainties of life. High 
on the list is the protection from our- 
selves. Not especially protection from 
foclish extravagances but particu- 
lariy from investments that don’t 
pan out. 

There is a feeling of willingness to 
take a venture when you and your 
family are protected by insurance. 
The part insurance plays in creating 
such a state of mind is no small con- 
tributing factor in the struggle for 
success. 


L. A. Lux 


Kent, Ohio 

The foundation of citizenship is the 
assumption of responsibility by the 
individual. Without each citizen tak- 
ing upon himself the obligations as 
well as the privileges to which his 
citizenship entitles him, no democratic 
system can endure. 

Political citizenship is exercised by 
the power of the ballot. Social and 
personal citizenship can be exercised 
in the responsibility of every man to 
provide for the emergency which may 
place his own family in a position of 
economic dependency. Insurance in 
the form provided by the great 
American underwriters is one method 
by which social responsibility of the 
citizen may be assumed in convenient, 
economical and dependable form. Not 
only will personal insurance place a 
man’s loved ones in a position of 
financial security, but in the long run, 
the entire burden of dependents upon 
the government may be reduced by 
the individual’s assumption of this 
responsibility. 

K. C. LEEBRICK. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 











Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $215.57 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $34.00 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,073 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.2% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,246.68 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 8 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $12.19 





Increase in 
State Income 


he. ccases 8.1% 
ESC AE —15.2 
NIRS 13.2 
OE 5.7 
1941. 26.3 
TERE 39.9 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 
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It Means Self-Respect 





Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Insurance encourages every husband and 
father to provide for those dependent upon 
him. It fosters thrift during the productive 
years and provides security when condi- 
tions require it. It means self-respect. It 
supplants fear with faith. 


Joun W. Bricker, 
Governor of Ohio 








“Sound for a man on salary—and 
with a strong company emphasizing 
service.” 

HowarpD R. KNIGHT. 





CHARLES F. WISHART 
President, The College of Wooster 


Wooster, Ohio 
SF Wor ity-five years ago I took out my 
first life insurance policy, and it was 
the best thing I ever did financially. 
Since that time I have taken as much 
as I could in this line, and have found 
it not only a financial benefit but a 
source of peace of mind. 

In my judgment a well conducted 
life insurance company, with con- 
scientious officials, represents a sort 
of merger between business and the 
New Testament. 


CHARLES F. WISHART. 


Springfield, Ohio 

Life insurance is an important 
stabilizing force in the economic and 
social life of both the individual and 
the nation. The protection afforded 
the individual and his family by life 
insurance tends to offset the destruc- 
tive effects of a loss of income result- 
ing from either death or old age. 

Life insurance companies invest 
safely the reserves due to the policy- 
holder, and thus protect his savings. 
This service is of value because of 
the difficulties faced by the individual 
in making safe investments. This 
protection of income and of savings 
makes for sound citizenship. 

It is surprising to note how large 
a proportion of college students own 
life insurance policies. This may well 
be encouraged by the college, as a 
contribution to the development of 
thrift, foresight, and good citizenship. 

REeES EpGAR TULLOSS. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
Life insurance ownership is most 
certainly characteristic of sound citi- 
zenship. It is well known that there 
is a shortage of materials and an 
over-supply of money. As has been 











Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $198.63 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $27.04 
Per capita income during 1 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, ye 
Per capita life insurance in force, $986.99 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 15 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $3.36 
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pointed out, this situation is ideal for 
producing inflation. Therefore, the 
government has been strongly advo- 
cating savings. 

Considering life insurance as sav- 
ings should not require too much 
imagination, for the growing cash 
values over a lifetime amount to more 
than the money invested on many con- 
tracts. Secondly, the premium notices 
act as gentle reminders to keep up the 
savings year after year. In the same 
contract one may project, far into the 
future, a life income for the family 
if death occurs prematurely. 

Since life insurance companies to- 
day are putting the bulk of their in- 
vestments in United States Bonds, 
one can be both patriotic and safe by 
purchasing life insurance, which not 











ILLINOIS 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $165.74 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $37.12 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,350 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.7% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,304.25 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 6 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $11.85 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
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WILLIAM B. 
SPAGNOLA 


only insures the buyer’s future but 
his family’s as well. 
Life insurance is as good as it is 
unique. 
WILLIAM B. SPAGNOLA. 
a = 
Akron, Ohio. 
Life insurance is the ultimate in 
social security. It is the means by 
which men protect themselves in their 
old age and their families after their 
demise. The Federal Government and 





GEORGE J. HARTER 


the States have all recognized the need 
of this protection, and have enacted 
many laws to provide it. The owner. 
ship of life insurance~is the voluntary 
creation of an estate which gives to 
the owner independence and satisfac. 
tion in the knowledge that he, him- 
self, has provided for his own. It 
adds to one’s self respect and thus 
makes for better citizenship. 
GEORGE J. HARTER. 


a 8 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
EpITor, THE SPECTATOR: 


Any movement designed to lead the 
American people to provide for the 
future of themselves and their fam- 
ilies is worthy of commendation be- 
cause the workingmen and the middle 
class in this nation do not save. 

In my judgment politicians have 
been largely responsible for this. “Two 
automobiles in every garage,” “two 
chickens in every pot,” were held up 
as the target towards which all should 
aim. The ownership of an automobile 
became so appealing to the common 
people, and later was regarded as such 
a prime necessity that they would 
mortgage everything to which they 
held a clear title in order to save it 
and replace it. 

The Government did not recognize 
this attitude of mind on the part of 
most people when it began, some years 
ago, to urge every workingman to be- 
gin to purchase and ultimately to own 
his own home. It would seem that the 
ownership of a home is more impor- 
tant than the ownership of a car. If 
the ownership of both were possible, 
certainly no one could raise any seri- 
ous objections, but the average work- 
er, even when he is paid well, cannot 
erect, or purchase, or pay off the in- 
debtedness on his home and at the 
same time purchase, keep up and as- 
sume the big annual depreciation to 
which his car is subject. 

If most people cannot or will not 








vo = (@=N 
MICHIGAN 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $310.11 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $28.55 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,113 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.6% 
Per capita life insurance In force, $1,108.80 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 1 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $8.78 
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build up a savings account in their 
Jocal banks they should build up one 
for their families through life insur- 
ance. 

JOHN F, NOLL, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, 
The Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the 
United States. 


Bloomington, Ind. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance aS a means of saving and in- 
vestment. 

“The best for average person who 
is unable to make a business of fol- 
lowing other investments.” 

ALFRED C. .KINSEY. 


= ss 
Chicago, IIl. 
EpiToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

We are living in a time when the 
awakened social conscience of the 
State is alive to the need of making 
provision for retirement income for 
its citizens. Increasingly private in- 
dustry is coming to be aware of the 
responsibility to assist its employees 
in the quest for security in old age. 
For many years the Church too has 
concerned herself with establishing 
pension funds for her servants. 


When organized society, as well as 
economic and religious groups, are 
found thus to be awake to the need of 
insurance against the days of unem- 
ployment, it would seem that the in- 
dividual should be even more readily 
prepared to seek to make the most 
adequate provision for his family and, 
indeed, for his own days of retire- 
ment. It is here that it is not selfish 
to say: “Charity begins at home.” 
We are firmly of the conviction that 
such provision can be made most sat- 
isfactorily through the building up of 
an adequate insurance account. 

Rev. L. W. GOEBEL. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am a very great believer in life 
insurance as a protection for the 
family of the insured. My advice to 
young men is for them to take out all 
the life insurance they can get within 
their premium paying capacity. The 
younger they are, the lower the pre- 
mium and the less cost for the pro- 
tection afforded to their family. 

The unfortunate thing is that the 
majority of young men who need life 


insurance feel that they are not able 
to pay even the lower premium for 
any considerable insurance. 

I carry what is for me, quite a sub- 
stantial insurance and regard it as 
the best asset I have, but I was 
around forty years old before I accu- 
mulated any considerable amount of 
insurance. I wish I had been able to 
have done it earlier, and perhaps had 
I made a great effort, I could have 
carried more at an earlier date. 

As an insurance policy ages, the 
cash surrender and loan’ values 
thereof grow and it becomes a very 
excellent asset for emergency loans, 
but I advise all life insurance holders 
insofar as possible, to keep their poli- 
cies free from debt. 

PAUL N. BOGART. 


a 8 
Chicago, Ill. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Consider life insurance a good in- 
vestment and protection. Believe all 
soldiers should take insurance poli- 
cies out, also all heads of families who 


have dependents.” 
GEORGE S. GEIS. 























TALKING TURKEY 


At this season, or any other, it’s pleasant 


and interesting to TALK TURKEY. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE men and women 














The Friendly Company 


IN PEACE OR WAR has a job to do—the 
job for which Life Insurance is best fitted. 


The insanity of war is all about us, the 
world is topsy-turvy, but even a global 
war cannot repeal the first law of nature— 
self-preservation. Nor can all hell of the 
battle front or the attendant heart-break 
destroy the fibre of family devotion which 
is the very foundation of the American 
home—the shrine for which our men fight 
—and die if need be. Life Insurance, in 
peace or war, must defend home solvency. 


We, the Company and the Underwriter, 
have a vital job to do—we will keep the 
faith. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKFORT -- 


INDIANA 
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enjoy TALKING TURKEY to their prospects. 
Sales are increasing. Business is good. They 
are equipped with tested, practical, interest- 
ing presentations. 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE men and women 
also enjoy TALKING TURKEY about their 
own and their family’s present and future— 


BECAUSE—they have PROSPERITY and 
SECURITY TODAY and TOMORROW. 


Friendly, practical Home Office cooperation, 
working arrangements that are conducive to 
best efforts and adequate compensation—a life- 
time service fee on premium paying business 
beyond the renewal period, a pension after 65 
—these are a few of the important reasons 
Indianapolis Life men have prosperity and 
security today and for tomorrow. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Agency opportunities in Indiana. Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota. Iowa and Texas. 


A. H. KAHLER EDWARD B. RAUB 
Vice-President President 
Supt. of Agencies 
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Chicago, Ill. 
EpDIToR, ‘I'HE SPECTATOR: 


One plus value of life insurance I 
have often noted is its psychological 
influence on the holder—its effect on 
his peace of mind and hence on his 
efficiency. 

The man who knows that he has 
protected his family and his interests 
by life insurance has a mental ease— 
a freedom from worry which makes 
him happier. He can devote himself 
more whole-heartedly to his work and 
his hobbies. That in turn usually 
means a more successful career. 

L. G. ELLIort. 


= 68 

Peoria, Il. 
I consider life insurance ownership 
of basic importance in developing 
sound citizenship. Like everything 
else of value in life, its possession re- 
quires work and sacrifice, but the 
rewards it offers from every stand- 

point outweigh the costs. 

FREDERIC R. HAMILTON, 

President, Bradley Polytechnic Inst. 





ke 


JAMES H. GRIER 


Monmouth, III. 

From my own experience I cannot 

speak too highly of the value of good 

life insurance. The best investments 

I have made—investments which stood 

strong during the years of depression 
—are in life insurance policies. 

JAMES H. GRIER. 


Galesburg, III. 
For the average salaried or pro- 
fessional man life insurance is the 
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Eprror, THE SPecTAToR: 


Life insurance has achieved its highest 
development and most widespread applica- 
tion in America. The funds of our insur- 
ance companies have financed agriculture, 
manufacturing and transportation, and are 
an intimate factor in the maintenance of 
our standards of living, highest in the world. 

The citizens of Illinois own nine billion 
dollars in life insurance. This vast financial 
bulwark provides security for the widow, 
the orphan and the aged. | know of no 
institution which touches our people more 
intimately or which adds more to their 
well-being and contentment than life in- 
surance. 

Dwicut H. Green, 


Governor of Illinois 








surest way in which he can build up 
an estate either for the protection of 
his family, or for the endowment of 
those charitable interests which he 
follows during his life. Every man 
who has responsibilities to individuals 
or to society, and this includes most 
of us, can guarantee that these re- 
sponsibilities will be met through life 
insurance. 
CARTER DAVIDSON. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
EpitorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

As you probably know, I have car- 
ried a large amount of life insurance, 
both personal and business, for many 
years. The benefits to be derived from 
this form of protection are so well 
known that it is hardly necessary for 
me to emphasize them. 

Life insurance forms a convenient 
way to create an estate immediately. 
So far as business insurance is con- 
cerned, I have seen large sums of 


money paid on executives who have 
passed away. Loans available under 
life insurance policies were also the 
means of saving many business firms 
during the depression. 

WHITE SCHROEDER 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Twenty-five years of experience in 
pastoral work has enabled me to share 
many tragedies with individuals and 
families. In many instances sorrows 
could have been more readily borne, 
and burdens lightened, had adequate 
insurance been provided. 

Personally I have found that a 
monthly sacrifice in the interest of in- 
surance is far preferable to the daily 
contemplation of the sacrifice my fam- 
ily might be called upon to make in 
the future were I unwilling to do so 
now. 
REV. RICHARD A. KIRCHHOFFER. 


Chicago, Ill. 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

The institution of life insurance 
under private management with pub- 
lie supervision, continues to be an es- 
sential bulwark of our American fam- 
ily and economic life. 

There appear to be some groups to- 
day which aim to have government 
substitute itself for this private in- 
stitution. The public, generally, looks 
to life insurance men to lead our 
efforts to obtain a proper balance be- 
tween the functions of the private 
companies and the government. 

Federal income and estate taxes, 
and state inheritance taxes are men- 
acing life insurance programs. Here 
again, insurance men must lead in 
limiting the extent of these tax levies. 

HoLMAN D. PETTIBONE, 
President, Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 


Chicago, Il. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Probably safer than other invest- 
ments and in long run more profit- 
able.” 

R. C. McCauGHAN, M. D. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“A good way for a salaried man to 
develop an estate.” 
R. B. CORBETT. 
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Chicago, IIl. 
EpirvR, THE SPECTATOR: 

The best evidence of my belief as to 
the value of life insurance is that re- 
gardiess of the heavy carrying bur- 
den, I have consistently carried a 
very large line of insurance. 

At the moment, while there is per- 
sonal insurance and business insur- 
ance involved in my coverage, the 
business insurance, in the main, is 
payable to my personal companies. 

HUNTER L. GARY. 


7 * 
Chicago, Il. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

What more could I say in express- 
ing my confidence in life insurance 
than just this: Immediately after re- 
covering from the first effects of the 
last depression, I started buying ad- 
ditional insurance. a 

It has been my consistent advice to 
my two sons, as well as to other 
young men who have asked my 
opinion, that they build an estate 
around life insurance for future pro- 
tection and future needs through a 
well thought out plan of insurance. 

OTTO SCHNERING 


a 6 
Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 
Chicago,.Ill. 
I am happy to contribute my testi- 
mony to the value of life insurance to 
further an increasing interest in its 
numerous services amongst those who 





HUNTER L. GARY 
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OTTO 
SCHNERING 


are as yet unaware or only slightly 
acquainted with them. 

The fact that at least half of our 
total population is presently involved 
as investors in life insurance is in 
itself a sufficient argument to at- 
tract the attention of others who 
have not yet become interested. The 
complexity and uncertainty of mod- 

















ern living is reflected in the manifold 
purposes which life insurance serves, 
both for the living and the families of 
those who have passed away. The 
extension and. flexibility of its ser- 
vice is a splendid tribute to those who 
have made it possible, and the end is 
not yet. 
J. C. HARDING 


JOHN C. HARDING 
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Chicago, Ill. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 
From the beginning of my career, 
I have at all times endeavored to 
carry enough life insurance to protect 
my family in the event of my death. 
One of the most valuable features of 
life insurance is that it enables a man 
to arrange for the payment of debts, 
so that his property may be passed 
on unencumbered to his heirs. In re- 
cent years, I am glad to say, farm- 
ers in large numbers have begun to 
appreciate the advantages of this 
phase of life insurance. 
Epw. A. O’NEAL, 
President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


a 6 
Quincy, Il. 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 

About thirty years ago I started to 
buy life insurance and during these 
early years purchased what I thought 
was a fair amount of insurance for a 
young married man, feeling the need 
of this protection for my wife and 
family in case of my death. As my 
family increased, my responsibilities 
increased and naturally I added to 
my insurance program at various 
times until I had reached the half 
million mark. 

Along about 1926 and 1927 I began 


LAURENCE 
P. 
BONFOEY 


to realize that the carrying of life in- 
surance was not only necessary from 
the protection angle to one’s family, 
but was also one of the best invest- 
ments from a business angle. Follow- 





ing this line of reasoning I increased 
my insurance from a half million to 
approximately one and one-half mil- 
lion during the years of 1926, 1927, 
1928. These were good times, every- 





















































PROGRESSIVE 
STRONG 


Write if interested in a 
Permanent Connection 


NORTH AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


JOHN H. McNAMARA, Founder 


E. S. ASHBROOK 


President 


PAUL McNAMARA 
Vice-President 

















North American Bldg. 














Chicago, Ill. 
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NOT-WANTED! 


This is not a want-ad. It is a “not-want ad”. It 
is neither the policy nor the practice of this company 
to endeavor to secure new field representatives from 
the field forces of other companies. Many of our 
field workers have come from other lines of business; 
some few have of their own volition come from other 
insurance companies. There are approximately two 
thousand men and women serving the Washington 
National in the field, representing the ordinary, acci- 
dent and health, group, and industrial departments 
of this company. We are inordinately proud of this 
army of loyal, satisfied, field representatives whose 
efficiency and hard work have been in a large mea- 
sure responsible for the steady, sound growth of this 
company. To them we pay this tribute. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
H. R. KENDALL, Chairman G. R. KENDALL, President 
J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice President and Secretary 
CURTIS P. KENDALL, Executive Vice President 


Do Your Bit to Help Preserve Insurance As a Free Enterprise 
Join the Insurance Economics Society of America 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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body was making money and very 
few of us realized that this so-called 
Business Holiday would not continue 
indefinitely. During this period, as I 
have stated, I not only increased my 
insurance program but completed 
payments on many of the contracts 
that I had purchased previously, 
realizing a substantial saving in the 
discount offered me, but not realizing 
the all important asset which I had 
accumulated. 

In the years 1929 to 1933 and in 
fact several years later the average 
business man or investor was em- 
barrassed financially to say the least, 
and many of our pet investments 
which we had accumulated over the 
past twenty years were found to be 
of little value, while with my life in- 
surance program of 1% million dol- 
lars, I owned the best securities in 
the world. The increase in my cash 
values and dividends paid on these 
contracts has made the life insurance 
investment my best investment. Quite 
frankly, it is the only investment that 
I own wherein my estate will, be guar- 
anteed either 3 or 3% per cent in- 
terest returns at my death. 

With the condition of the world at 
this time and the uncertainty of the 
values here or abroad, I feel my life 
insurance is not only the safest in- 
vestment, but positively guarantees 
the largest return to my estate. 

L. P. BONFOEY 


Chicago, Ill. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Best I know. The greatest secur- 
ity yet devised by man now jeopar- 
dized by inflation and government 
activities.” 

JAMES N. SHRYOCK. 
a 68 
Evanston, IIl. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“An excellent medium for all who 
have dependents.” 

JAMES WASHINGTON BELL 
a 6S 
Evanston, IIl. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“IT believe in life insurance as an 
investment, also as a protection.” 

Lity GRACE MATHESON. 


a 6S 
Rock Island, IIl. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
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“There is no better plan for pro- 
tection of dependents and its invest- 
ment features are sound and practi- 
cal. My judgment is that life 
insurance organizations have ren- 
dered and are equipped to continue 
most valuable service to members and 
policyholders and the many millions 
of dollars distributed annually when 
and where needed most, cannot be 
excelled by any other method. Noth- 
ing has yet been found as a substi- 
tute for life insurance.” 

J. G. Ray. 


Streator, Ill. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Insurance, I have always felt, was 
a necessity and every man and woman 
should be supplied with as much as 
they can comfortably carry. 

Insurance gives a feeling of secur- 
ity that cannot be obtained in any 
other manner against untimely death 
or old age, both to a man and his 
family. 

Insurance is indeed a blessing to 
humanity. 

BEN T. CULLEN, President, 

Streator Chamber of Commerce. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Bay City, Mich. 
Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

My present holdings of life insur- 
ance amount to $1,157,316.14. This is 
all personal insurance, as I have no 
business insurance, and it consists of 
paid-up and whole life policies. Dur- 
ing years past I cashed in a good 
deal of endowment, ten-pay and 


JAMES 
E. 
DAVIDSON 


twenty-pay insurance as the various 
policies matured. 

I consider life insurance one of the 
soundest investments a man can 
make and of course a strong bulwark 
for the protection of his family when 
he is no longer on the scene to look 
out for them. 

JAMES E. DAVIDSON 








Doing a Good Job 


Epitror, THE Spectator: 


| am told that more than three 
million of our citizens in Michigan 
own life insurance. They have 
chosen it as their best opportun- 
ity to guard against their own 
dependence and provide for the 
needs of their dependents, 
through individual effort, from 
individual savings in a typical 
American way. 

Life insurance is doing a good 
job in the interests of our citizens 
and it seems obvious that good e 
State Government should aid 
wherever possible and not ham- 
per it. | realize it has always 
been a guardian of our citizens 
against mounting welfare costs. 
lt has proven to be a great 
strength to our nation in’'peace 
time, as well as in war time. The 
vast amount of bonds purchased 
by life insurance companies— 
$2,000,000 since Pearl Harbor 
and the equal amount sold by 
life underwriters since that date 
—demonstrates one phase of this 
strength. In taxation and fees, it 





brings into our State Treasury over $4,000,000 annually. 


Harry F. KeEtry, 
Governor of Michigan 
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Epitror, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have always regarded failure to 
provide for the future of one’s family 
by life insurance as_ improvident. 
Many of us will never build up an 
estate sufficient to take care of our 
dear ones after our death in any 
other way. In the usual family of 
modest means there are always press- 
ing needs which preclude any large 
amount of savings. 

Life insurance companies, by pro- 
viding a systematic means of assur- 
ing the future of families by creating 
a sense of obligation so to provide, 
and by making premium payments 
nominal in relation to the total 
amount of the insurance and the haz- 
ard of death of the insured, are in- 
valuable social agencies. 

I not only have a favorable opinion 
of life insurance, but I regard it asa 
necessity. 

FRANK W. CREIGHTON, 
Bishop of Michigan, Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


= 8 
St. Joseph, Mich. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Especially as the result of political 
and economic trends in the past ten 
years, I would put life insurance at 
the top of the list as a means of sav- 
ing and investment. My rather lim- 
ited contact with the life insurance 
business has given me a very high 
respect for it, but maybe that’s large- 
ly on account of the type of men who 
represent it and who called on me.” 

RAYMOND OLNEY. 





SAM STREET HUGHES 
Lansing, Mich. 
EpItorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Investment in sound life insurance 
by an individual develops in him a 
stability in citizenship. The owner- 
ship of good life insurance gives a 
citizén a sense of security not only 
for himself but also for those who 
depend upon him. 
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From the viewpoint of good citizen- 
ship it should be pointed out that in 
addition to the protection given to the 
owner and his estate and dependents, 
life insurance also gives protection 
to the community. 

SAM STREET HUGHES. 
7 2 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Have always been strong for life 
insurance. I advise students graduat- 
ing from college to leave college with 
a diploma in one hand and a life in- 
surance policy in the other.” 

JOHN M. MUNSON. 
a 68 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“It is reasonably safe, it increases 
in value, it provides for dependents. 
My opinion of life insurance compa- 
nies and the service they offer is very 
high.” 

HARRY S. MYERS. 
iB 
Detroit, Mich. 

For forty-five years I have worked 
with students and from the begin- 
ning have advised them to take out 
life insurance in some form. The mar- 
ket affords no sounder investment. 
Often I sum up my advice to young 
people, “An education and adequate 
life insurance or annuities are solid 
assets.” 

PAUL HICKEY, 
Pres., Detroit Institute of Technology 





PAUL HICKEY 
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H. C. HATCH. 


President and 
Chairman of the 
Board, Hiram 
Walker - Gooder - 
ham & Worts 
Limited. 


Detroit and Toronto. 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
As to my opinion of life insurance, 
I believe from the amount of insur- 
ance which is carried on my life, it is 


EDWARD J. 
JEFFRIES, JR. 


Detroit, Mich. 
The owner of a life insurance policy 
indicates to the general public that 
he has some thought for the future. 
He manifests that if given the proper 





quite obvious that I am completely 
sold on its benefits.* I do not know 
of anything further I can say. 

H. C. HATCH, 


* Owns over one million. 





environment he will be a thoughtful, 
forward-looking citizen. Ownership of 
life insurance is one of the good ways 
to eliminate some of the uncertainties 


of life. EDWARD J. JEFFRIES, JR. 
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EDW. A. O'NEAL 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
The present emergency is making 
it abundantly :clear that, as_indi- 
viduals and as a nation, we cannot 
live the self-centered, haphazard lives 
that so many have been living and 
still hope to preserve the precious 
heritage of our democracy. There 
must be an end to selfishness which 
is the fundamental cause of a great 
deal of the personal unhappiness and 
the national and international diffi- 
culties with which we are wrestling 
today. There must be a return to old 
loyalties and an awakened recognition 
of our responsibilities to our country 
and to our fellowm 
Sound, solid citizgpship was never 
more urgently needed and, since two 
of its bases are security and stability, 
it would appear that life insurance 
is a valuable aid in its upbuilding. 
For life insurance is thinking of 
others in a very tangible way. It 
might be said to be “charity begin- 
ning at heme.” It is a home antidote 
against the “live for today” attitude 
by which, in recent years, thrift has 
become outmoded and provision for 
future needs and contingencies ne- 
glected. 
Life insurance proved its worth 
during the recent lean years. It can 
be expected to be a bulwark, also, 
against the economic difficulties that 
seem to lie ahead. 
RAPHAEL McCARTHY, 
President, Marquette University 
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Racine, Wisconsin 
EpITtoR, THE SPECTATOR: 

You asked in your letter of Octo- 
ber 23 for my opinion of the utility 
of life insurance protection in any or 
all of its phases. 

The fact that I carry a substantial 
sum speaks more eloquently as to my 
opinion than anything I could write. 

Davip B. EISENDRATH 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

I now refer to your letter of Sep- 
tember 14, 1943, the prime object of 
same being to receive an expression 
from me as to the effectiveness and 
necessity of life insurance. 

I particularly distinguish life insur- 












WISCONSIN 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $103.94 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $24.94 
Per capita income during 1942, $912 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.7% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $889.23 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 17 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $8.65 
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ance for the great perspective or pro- 
portion it offers equally to the man 
come he from palace or from the cot- 
tage by the wayside. 

To own insurance, to me, is almost 
a tradition and should in my opinion 
be considered as such by all. It is good 
for all even though the individual is 
composed of a temperament totally 
different from that of his neighbors. 

Having insurance to me creates a 
feeling of freshness, security, and 
restfulness. What is there greater to 
the human heart and soul than these 
stimulations, all of them playing such 
a large part of the better happiness 
of Life. It is true that to own insur- 
ance many must make sacrifices, but 
what a source of joy and pride it is 
to know that you have championed 
through helpfulness in the form of 
insurance,’ those that are left after 
your procession in life comes to an 
end and you have entered the distant 
shadows from where there is no re- 
turning and receive their admiration, 
reverence, and affection for this 
thoughtfulness. 

I appeal to all to seriously and care- 
fully consider the value of life insur- 
ance because it, after all, takes so 
little and does and means so much. 

Besides the advantages listed above, 
there are so many others, for exam- 
ple, an income for reclining years 
offering proper protection when one 
wishes to retire from his business. In 
fact, any type of life insurance has 
great advantages. It is ones duty to 
carry life insurance for the sacred- 
ness of the home and family and the 
responsibility of fatherhood and mar- 
riage. 

KurTis R. FROEDTERT, President, 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc. 


Platteville, Wis. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Desirable as family protection.” 

CHESTER O. NEWLUN. 
mz 68 
Stevens Point, Wis. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“It’s chief value, in my opinion, lies 
in the fact that it compels saving by 
having a specific premium date.” 

Wm. C. HANSEN. 
a 6 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

The writer has always carried as 
much life insurance as he could pos- 
sibly afford and at the present time I 
am very well protected. It is my be- 
lief that it is not only one of the 
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safest investments that a man can 
make, but it is also a good deal of 
protection for his family in case of 
mergency. We really believe that 
zach Workman and each citizen of this 
country should carry at least some 
insurance because of the protection 
afforded his family in the case of in- 
jury or death to the one who has been 
the provider to the family. Perhaps 
a universal group hospital insurance 
would also be a very good thing for 
the working class. 
HERMAN D. WHITE 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
White Machine Works. 





i East So. Central 








Bowling Green, Ky. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Religion and education and then 
insurance—not in order of how they 
should stand, but in order of their 
value. 

“Life insurance companies offer one 
of the greatest and most essential ser- 
vices of organized society. Sorry I 
failed to take all I could have carried 
when I was young.” 

J. L. HARMAN. 
= 6 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T regard life insurance as the first 
investment which should be made. 
Every young man and woman should 
invest in life insurance and: increase 
his program as income permits.” 

PAUL L. GARRETT. 
az 6 
Lexington, Ky. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 











Assures Added Security 





Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


It is generally considered that life in- 
surance is one of the greatest individual 
agencies for the development of national 
and community thrift. 

The United States of America has 
reached its present commanding position 
in the world because its citizens have been 
self-reliant, independent, industrious, and 
jealous of the right of taking care of their 
own. Through the medium of life insurance, 
the average American citizen has provided 
for the care of his loved ones, for the ex- 
penses of his last illness and death, and 
has relieved the community of the burden 
of distress. 

Life insurance has reached its greatest 
development in this, our beloved country, 
and proves that “he serves best who serves 
the most." 

Prentice Cooper, 


Governor of Tennessee 








ance as a means of saving and invest- 


ment: 
“Hold it in high esteem.” 
THOMAS COOPER. 











KEN TUCIAY 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $84.28 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $14.62 
Per capita income during 1942, $502 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942. 2.9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $513.20 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 39 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $5.22 


ALABAMA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $92.68 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $11.01 
Per capita income during 1942, $459 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.4% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $428.36 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 44 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $4.20 


Increase in Ord. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I own $100,000 of life insurance on 
my own life and am very proud of it; 
in addition have considerable coverage 
on every other member of the family. 
It is my financial declaration of inde- 
pendence, so it’s something I'll fight 
for. 

CLYDE R. WELMAN. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

Above most people, I ought to ap- 
preciate the value of life insurance. I 
happen to be the Headmaster of a 
boys’ school, and when the depression 
came it was absolutely necessary for 
me to borrow a large sum of money 
to keep the school going. For the first 
time in history, land was no good as 
a collateral. In spite of the fact that 
the school had a land value of nearly 
$400,000, I could not borrow on that 
value. It was my life insurance, and 
my life insurance alone, that saved 
the school and kept it going. Time 
and again I have found my life insur- 
ance truly a life-saver. 

The fact that I have been forced 
each year to lay aside a certain sum 
for my life insurance has been of in- 
estimable value in character and hab- 
it-forming. If I had to live my life 
over again, I would start at the first 
opportunity to insure my life; and I 
would make every effort to carry what 
I would consider a reasonable amount. 
As editor of The Spectator, you can 
render a wonderful service to this 
country by telling the value of life 
insurance to the citizens of America. 

I do not approve of political meth- 
ods being used to insure security and 
freedom of want} I heartily approve 
of the security and frgedom from fear 
that comes from pi from sav- 
ing, from hard work, and from life in- 
surance in a sound company. 

S. J. McCALLIE, 
Headmaster, The McCallie School. 














TENNESSEE 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $120.50 
Per capita. prem. paid during 1942, $16.16 
Per capita income during 1942, $446 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 3.6% 
Per capita life insurance in force. $564.74 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 36 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $5.71 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
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Evitok, THE SPECTATOR: 
As soon as I became a wage earner 
I secured a small amount of life in- 
surance; I continued to increase the 
schedule until it had reached as large 
a figure as my income justified. 
Early in my professional career I 
became aware of the fact that I could 
hardly expect to build up an estate in 
any other manner. Furthermore, my 
experience as a minister showed me 
the great service which life insurance 
can render, along with the tragedy 
which overtook many good women 
whose husbands failed to make ade- 
quate provision for their protection. 
I would, therefore, advise all men 
of all ages, who have no insurance or 
who are under-insured, to give seri- 
ous consideration to this method of 
protecting the members of their fam- 
ilies. Incidentally, I am now learning 
that I have been building up a small 
estate for myself, although my pri- 
mary purpose was protection for my 
family. 
CHARLES CLINGMAN, 
Bishop of Kentucky, Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

I might sum up my view by stating 
that I consider life insurance “a 
must.” It has always been my thought 
that a man should begin buying life 
insurance when young, adding to his 
coverage as he “climbs the ladder” 
and his responsibilities increase. I 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, 

Per capita prem. paid during 1942, F788 
Per capita income during 1942, $357 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.1% 
Per capita life insurance In force, $257. 74 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 49 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $2.83 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in 

State Income Life Production 
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also believe in insurance coverage for 
women and children and have included 
the members of my family in my in- 
surance program. 

I know of no more conservative in- 
vestment than life insurance when 
placed in a strong company. As de- 
pressions “come and go” one’s secur- 
ities increase or decrease in value but 
life insurance is the back-log which is 
always good as long as the United 
States is good. 

Through the medium of life insur- 
ance one can provide for the payment 
of taxes at death, can provide for 
monthly income for dependents and 
enjoy life the more realizing that 
loved ones will be provided with the 
necessities of life. Another very ex- 
cellent reason for the purchase of life 
insurance is the fact that it encour- 


S. 5. 
McMILLAN 


ages systematic saving. Of my vari- 
ous investments, I must confess that I 
prize my life insurance most highly 
of all. 
E. J. MCMILLAN, President, 
Standard Knitting Mills, Ine. 


- = 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“TI do not see how society could get 
along without our life insurance com- 
panies.” 

S. C. GARRISON. 





C. C. STEED 


Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Editor, The Spectator: 


I think that one of the very first 
investments every young man and wo- 
man should make is in life insurance. 
From the standpoint of an invest- 
ment, it is one of the best and safest; 
and from the standpoint of individual 
and family security against sudden 
unforeseen economic contingencies, it 
has no equal. One can enjoy its bene- 
fits while he lives, and at death it 
removes any financial burden on his 
family. 

Life insurance provided the only 
way possible for me to have an estate 
early in life. This investment later 
made it possible for me to launch a 
business career. I commend such an 
investment to every farsighted, inde- 
pendent-loving American. 

C. C. STEED. 
a 68 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T heartily approve it.” 

CHARLES C. SHERROD. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
Editor, The Spectator: 


While I have always been a strong 
advocate of life insurance and have 
proved my faith in it by my works, I 
believe that greatly extended life in- 
surance coverage, particularly for the 
uninsured and the under-insured, was 
never so important as it is today. 
There could be no greater factor for 
stabilization than this, and few 
stronger weapons against inflationary 
trends. Now, while so many of the 
uninsured and so many of -the under- 
insured can buy life insurance, is the 
time when extraordinary’ efforts 
should be made to sell them. 

I have long carried very heavy 
business and personal insurance; our 
companies carry heavy insurance on 
eight or ten important executives; we 
carry group insurance on all of our 
employees, and we encourage our 
employees in every way possible to 
carry adequate personal insurance. 
In other words, I am so sold on the 
value of life insurance in normal 
times that I have gone all out on the 
subject; just now, with all the new 
arguments that enter into any con- 
sideration of the case of life insur- 
ance, I feel that all of us who believe 
in it as the greatest stabilizing factor 
in our economic system ought to re- 
double and quadruple our efforts, if 
possible. 

V. H. HANSON, 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Birmingham News Co. 
= 6 
State College, Miss. 

A well-planned program of life in- 
surance is the best investment that 
a man on salary can make. It en- 
ables him to create an estate for his 
dependents as well as an estate for 
his own needs when retirement from 
active service becomes necessary. In 
all lines of human activity, a planned 
program of life insurance should be 
a part of the broad plan of every 
person’s life. Such careful planning 
makes for sound citizenship. 

One can best fulfill his obligations 
to take care of the needs of those de- 
pendent on him by adopting an ade- 
quate program of life insurance. 
Such foresight will prove of in- 
estimable value to wife and children, 
or other dependents, when the bread- 
winner can no longer provide for 
them. Life insurance is the quickest, 
safest, most economical way to create 
an estate or build up an investment. 
No man on salary can afford to be 
without adequate life insurance pro- 
tection. 

G. D. HUMPHREY, 
President, Mississippi State College 
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Safe, Sound, Sensible 





Eptror, THE SPECTATOR: 


It is now almost universally agreed that 
life insurance encourages thrift and pro- 
vides protection—protection for the in- 
sured as well as for the family of the in- 
sured. It makes possible the education of 
children. It may also provide a_ sure 
monthly income for wife and children so 
long as they live. 

It is safe and sound and sensible, and 
it gives to man his best opportunity to 
make unselfish provision for his family. 


Frank M. Dixon, 
Ex-Governor of Alabama 








V. H. 
HANSON 








W. COOPER GREEN 


Birmingham, Ala. 

The statement that “Life Insurance 
Ownership as a Characteristic of 
Sound Citizenship,” is indeed a true 
statement of my own feelings about 
life insurance. I, personally, carry a 
large sum of insurance on my life, 
and also on the life of each member 
of my family. I believe in this man- 
ner our people can build a safety and 
security for their loved ones by prop- 
er purchase of insurance, which is 
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certainly good and sound citizenship 
and excellent use of common sense 
and judgment. 

I am thoroughly sold on life insur- 
ance and wish its every future step 
success and continued increase in vol- 
ume, because to me it is proof of 
America’s greatness and intelligence, 
because of the amount already pur- 
chased. Count me as being favorable 
all the way. 

W. COOPER GREEN, 


= 6S 
Mississippi. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

I am a hearty believer in adequate 
life insurance. I feel that it is protec- 
tion which every man should seek to 
give to his family. 

The operation of most of our life 
insurance companies, as I understand 
it, is on a more or less mutual basis, 
and those purchasing insurance con- 
stitute themselves members of a group 
working together for the mutual pro- 
tection of themselves, their families, 
and others. 

REV. WM. MERCER GREEN. 





West No. Central 











St. Paul, Minn. 
Editor, The Spectator: 

It would be impossible to exagger- 
ate the part which life insurance has 
played in protecting family life in the 
homes of America. It has been like a 
guardian angel spreading sheltering 
wings over homes where death has 
suddenly and tragically removed the 
wage earner, and making possible 
through dark and difficult days the 
maintenance of the fire on millions of 
hearths where, without such protec- 
tion, there would have been nothing 
but bleak desolation. To those respon- 
sible for the efficient and wise admin- 
istration of the whole enterprise of 











Lieutenant Commander Harold E. Stassen, USNR. former governor of 
Minnesota, starting his indoctrination at U. S. Naval Training School. 
Picture, by Harris & Ewing, taken last May. 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


[_ 'Fe insurance has without question served as a stimulant to the courage and self- 
reliance of individuals that they might set forth the building and developing of 
their own chosen field of activity. There can be no question but that the security 
secured through your institution of insurance has been a factor in the decisions of 
countless men to take a chance in courageous development of an idea, or the following 
of an inspiration. This courageous initiative of individual men and women, multiplied 
throughout the nation, is the very life blood of the stream of progress. 


Harotp E. Strassen, 
Ex-Governor of Minnesota 








life insurance every citizen who cares 
for the welfare of his country must 
acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude. 
FREDERICK M. ELIoT, President, 
American Unitaria: Association. 
a 8 
Duluth, Minn. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
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“So far so good—but I hope it will 
be many years until I really know. | 
do believe, though, that life insurance 
should be a substantial part of every 
man’s financial program. 

“IT took life insurance more or less 
for granted. Then read Gilbert and 
Gilbert, ‘Life Insurance, a Legalized 
Racket’—went home and carefully 


analyzed my policies, saw how mis- 
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leading and diaphanous their argu- 
ment is and now I am enthusiastic 
about life insurance.” 

HERBERT SORENSON. 


St. Cloud, Minn. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“Excellent.” 
D. S. BRAINARD. 
a 6 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Is the only kind of saving many 
people will engage in and therefore 
valuable.” 

Howarp Y. WILLIAMS. 
a 6 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T place life insurance next to the 
ownership of a home as a means of 
saving and investment. I respect 
highly the few agents with whom I 
have talked. I have found them in- 
terested in providing service.” 

RALPH H. BROWN. 
| | 
Saint Paul, Minn. 

The only values I have today are 
the equities that I have in insurance 
policies. 

From an investment standpoint, I 
believe that annuities and insurance 
are the best type of investment. If I 
were to live my life over again, I 
would concentrate on investing in life 
insurance and annuities. 

Aside from the investment stand- 
point, of course, there is the protec- 
tion in the event of death or perma- 
nent disability. 

JOHN J. MCDONOUGH. 


—~ 











lOWA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $71.38 
Per capita prem. paid during Oe .80 
Per capita income during 1942, 
Percentage paid for life ins., baw 3.1% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $738.32 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 26 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $6.33 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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ROY 
WATSON 


Rochester, Minn. 

I wish to again stress the impor- 
tance of legal reserve life insurance. 
It is more important than ever before 
that life insurance be available for 
the purpose of providing liquid funds 
at the death of any individual. 

Another desirable feature is the 
sound investment status of good life 
insurance companies. Their invest- 
ment departments provide sufficient 
variety of sound intelligent invest- 
ments which can be secured by the 
individual. 

Roy WATSON, 
President, The Kahler Cor- 
poration. 





JOHN J. McDONOUGH 





Waterloo, Iowa 
EpITtoR, THE SPECTATOR: 


I started my life insurance program 
as a very young man and increased it 
as rapidly as I was able until it reached 
an amount substantial enough to fur- 
nish reasonable protection to my fam- 
ily. I have always felt that such 
insurance not only furnished the pro- 
tection which was needed, but created 
a modest estate to assure their future 
in the event anything happened to 
me. 

It has enabled me to sleep at night 
without worry as to what would hap- 
pen to my dependents in the event of 
any misfortune to myself. I also be- 
gan training my children in the value 
of life insurance as soon as they were 
old enough to understand. I am a 
thorough believer in the value of such 
a program, and it has been my ex- 
perience over the years that for men 
of moderate or small means, the 











SOUTH DA “OTA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $41.31 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $9.83 
Per capita income during 1942, 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, Ly | 
Per capita life insurance in force, $380.41 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 45 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $5.71 


Increase in Ord. 
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carrying of a reasonable program of 
insurance is a sure indication of good 
business judgment and __ straight 
thinking. 
Gro. E. PIKE, 
Waterloo Chamber of 
Commerce. 
a 68 
West Des Moines, Iowa 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Replying to your form letter of Oc- 
tober 28, 1943, regarding the is- 
sue of The Spectator to be dedicated 
to the extension of life insurance pro- 
tection, I am pleased to give you the 
following statement. 

I have been a firm believer in the 
great values of life insurance ever 
since I was a child. When only seven 
years old, a certain relative died leav- 
ing a young mother with three little 
children to support. A $2,000 life 
insurance policy, though small in 
amount, was all the young mother had 
to pay for the last illness and burial 
expenses of her husband and provide 
herself and babies with the necessities 
of life. This made a profound impres- 
sion on my young mind which I have 
never forgotten and in my twenty- 
seven years of banking experience, I 
have seen similar circumstances over 
and over again. I have seen instances 
where the deceased left real property 
but with the great need for cash, the 
real property would undoubtedly have 
been sold at a great loss or sacrifice, 
but the life insurance policy was the 
shining star in this time of need and 
produced the necessary cash. I be- 
lieve every young man should take 
out a life insurance policy and add 
to his life insurance holdings as his 
earnings will permit and that he 
should do this in early life whereby 
he derives the benefits of the lower 
rates and has more assurance of his 
being able to pass the necessary phy- 
sical examination. 

R. M. MESSERSCHMIDT, 
President First National Bank. 











Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $83.84 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $20.47 
Per capita income during 1942, $790 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942. 2.6%, 
Per capita life insurance in force, $740.34 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 25 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $6.28 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
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Appreciated By Public 





Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance, its protection and its sav- 
ings, is one of our most secure backlogs 
against catastrophe. It offers a field for 
thrift and provides a means for protection 
that every person should use to the fullest 
extent. 

| believe everyone should have as much 
life insurance as he can reasonably carry 
and | believe that people realize this more 
and mere with each passing year. 


B. B. HicKENLOOPER, 
Governor of Iowa 








Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“Next to Government bonds I con- 
sider life insurance one of thé best 
forms of investment. Last year a life 





O. MYKING MEHUS 


insurance agent spent considerable 
time in going through my policies and 
outlined a life insurance program for 
me. This service was very valuable 
and I appreciated it very thuch.” 

O. MYKING MEHUws. 

=z 68 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

My feeling about insurance can be 
described best by the simple state- 
ment of fact that I carry all the in- 
surance for which I can possibly pay. 
It is the surest method of saving and 
providing for a fellow’s family’s fu- 
ture. It gives to the fellow himself a 
feeling of content about his family, 
and a knowledge that whatever may 
happen to him, his family has a mea- 
sure of protection and a means of 
livelihood and education. That’s a 
mighty comfortable feeling to have. 

JOHN THOMPSON, 
Editor, The Minneapolis Star. 
a 68 
Carrollton, Mo. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

During a period of more than fifty- 
two years active medical practice I 
have represented a larger number of 
life insurance companies and as their 
medical examiner I have followed the 
results in hundreds of cases. The 
longer I continue in this line of pro- 
fessional work the more thoroughly 
am I convinced as to the helpful ad- 
vantages it gives and in every class 
of life I feel it a necessity. 

But few individuals or classes can 
afford not to avail of its protection 
in this country more especially dur- 
ing the present and past depressed 
periods we are being subjected to. 

Dr. C. S. AUSTIN 
a 6Uff 
Mayville, N. D. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“One of the best—at this time.” 

CYRIL W. GRACE. 











Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $146.82 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $26.70 
Per capita income during 1942, $927 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $961.43 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 16 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $10.37 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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Wichita, Kans. 
Despite the growing notion among 
some folks in our country of the 
futility of putting aside something 
for the inevitable rainy day, we in 
universities and colleges continue to 
urge our students to heed that age- 
old dictum of thrift—saving in times 
of plenty for the lean and unproduc- 
tive years ahead. To us Americans, 
laying up for ourselves “a good foun- 
dation against the time to come,” as 
the Bible says, constitutes one of the 
foundation stones of our Christian 
philosophy of life. If this is a sound 
philosophy and a characteristic of 
good citizenship—as we believe it to 
be—then life insurance is one of the 
safest and wisest ways of providing 
the necessary security against the 
unforeseen hazards of the future. 
W. M. JARDINE, 


President, University of Wichita 





Lawrence, Kans. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“A professional man’s financial sal- 
vation.” 
D. M. SWARTHOUT. 


Topeka, Kans. 
Life insurance is not only protec- 
tion for loved ones and business asso- 
ciates—it creates a thrift habit as 
well as a feeling of security, both of 
which are of inestimable value from 
the standpoint of community build- 

ing and citizenship leadership. 
FRANK J. WARREN. 





\ 


FRANK WARREN 


ENDORSEMENT NUMBER 


at a tough job 
Ul ( 

telling Mary and little John ‘Good-bye.’ We 
know the months of dread and worry that lie 
ahead of us. But our heritage of Liberty, that is 
America, is threatened. That heritage that was 
born at Valley Forge, grew strong at Gettysburg 
and Belleau Woods. It will grow stronger now. 
That faith is our faith. That strength, our 


strength. ... But I can leave now, knowing Mary 





and John will be safe, no matter what happens. 
I had a long talk with Bill Brown, my life insur- 
ance agent. It scares me when I think of the 
times I felt that I must sacrifice some of that 
protection. That was when Bill counseled me, 
encouraged and worked with me. Yes, my fight 
has been his fight too. I have no finer friend.” 


Thus, another medal is bestowed on Bill Brown. 





THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 


RADIO STATION KFBI 


WICHITA, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS 1070 KILOCYCLES 
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Ottawa, Kans. 
EpItorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

In times like these when the sky 
seems to be caving in around the 
heads of us all, and when nothing 
seems certain but taxes and death, it 
would seem most important that our 
people turn to the best source of se- 
curity that we have yet devised—Life 
Insurance. 

It is an altogether comfortable feel- 
ing, and one fraught with great satis- 
faction, to feel that one has protected 
one’s family against the exigencies 


that may arise in this turbulent age. 

It is a form of saving, in which all 
may participate, that will yield rich 
returns in years to come. If I had the 
ear of every wage earner in America, 
I would urge him to safeguard his 
family with this best of all security— 
Life Insurance in some thoroughly es- 
tablished and reputable company. 

He will sleep better and his food 
will be a bit more palatable if he will 
do this. 

REV. WILLIAM A, ELLIOTT. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
TAXATION 


(Continued from page 30) 


from tax was merely the face value of the policy at 
the death of the insured, and that any additional pay- 
ments made to the beneficiary over this amount rep- 
resented taxable income, whether the option was se- 
lected by the insured or by the beneficiary, and regard- 
less of the method of settlement. 

For a considerable period, however, the courts have 
disagreed with the Treasury Department’s interpreta- 
tion of this provision, and several decisions have been 
rendered to the effect that installment payments, other 
than payments of interest only, should be entirely ex- 
empt from tax if the insured had selected the option, 
thus limiting the receipt of the proceeds by the bene- 
ficiary. 

Apparently, because of the overwhelming weight of 
these decisions, the Treasury Department decided to 
amend its regulations in connection with this provi- 
sion. For example, Treasury Decision 5231, approved 
February 22, 1943, provides that the regulations shall 
be amended to read in part as follows: 

“the proceeds of life insurance policies, paid by reason 

of the death of the insured to his estate or to a bene- 

ficiary (individual, partnership, or corporation), directly 


or in trust, are excluded from the gross income of the 
beneficiary.” 


and that 


“in the case of a beneficiary to whom payments are 
made in installments pursuant to an option exercised by 
such beneficiary, the amount exempted is the amount 
payable immediately after the death of the insured had 
such beneficiary not elected to exercise an option to 
receive the proceeds of the policy or any part thereof 
at a later date or dates.” 


While this amendment to the regulations does not 
directly state that the entire amount of the install- 
ments will be exempt if the option is exercised by the 
insured, nevertheless, this statement is assumed to be 
true by inference. 

Since the issuance of Treasury Decision 5231, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Internal Revenue T. Mooney has 
written three special ruling letters in an attempt to 
clarify the amended regulation. 

(1) The first letter, dated April 7, 1943, gives three 
examples: 


(a) Under an option selected by the insured, install. 
ments certain are payable to the wife for a 
definite number of years, not based on the life 
expectancy of the beneficiary. 

It is held that the entire installments, includ- 
ing any additional income based on the earnings 
of the insurance company, are exempt from 
tax. 

(b) Under an option selected by the insured, in- 
terest only is payable to the wife for her remain- 
ing lifetime, with the right given to the wife to 
withdraw the principal sum in whole or in part 
at any time. Any proceeds remaining with the 
company at the wife’s death are to be paid in 
a single sum to the insured’s children. 

Pn is held that the interest payments are tax- 
able. 

(c) This example is the same as in (b), except that 
the wife is given no right to withdraw the prin- 
ciple sum. 

M is held that the interest payments are tax- 
able. 


(2) The second letter, dated August 4, 1943, pre- 
sents a case where the insured selects an optional form 
of settlement for the benefit of his wife, in which 
the wife is required to accept the proceeds in install- 
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NOW. 
is the time to 


MAKE MONEY 


It has been estimated that people of 
the United States will have fifty billion 
dollars of excess spendable income next 
year ... an almost inconceivable sum! 


This means that there will be more 
money than ever before which can be 
used for the purchase of life insurance. 
Never before has there been such an 
opportunity for life insurance men. 


If you are interested in real home office 
cooperation, real sales helps and a direct 
home office contract write us at once. 


Opportunity is knocking at your door. 


Write 
E. E. SHURTLEFF, Vice President 


MMS 
ictory 
The Life Insurance 
eos Company 
€ 


Topeka, Kansas 


JAMES A. ALLEN, President 
W. J. BRYDEN, General Manager 











ments. However, at the death of the insured, the wife 
is given the choice of various forms of payments for 
a shorter or longer period. 

It is held that whether the wife accepts the form 
of settlement selected by the insured, or changes it to 
some other form of settlement payment, the entire 
proceeds are exempt from tax. 

This letter states that the amendment to the regu- 
lations 

“relates to cases where the beneficiary has the choice of 

accepting the proceeds of insurance in a lump sum or 

having such proceeds paid in installments.” 

(3) The third letter, dated October 8, 1943, pre- 
sents the case of a “beneficiary-owner” policy; that is, 
one that is purchased and owned, on the life of the 
insured, by the beneficiary. Naturally, under such con- 
ditions, the option of settlement could not be selected 
by the insured, but must be exercised by the owner 
(beneficiary). 

It is held that the amended regulation 

“does not apply to a case where a beneficiary is a so- 

called owner of the policy and before the death of the 

insured exercises the option to receive payment in in- 
stallments. Under such circumstances the installments 


should be treated as proceeds of life insurance paid by 
reason of the death of the insured and riot taxable * * *. 
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“Where a policy of life insurance is issued to a so- 
called owner-beneficiary and which policy by its orig- 
inal terms not only contains no option but is payable 
only in installments, the proceeds thereof paid by reason 
of the death of the insured are excluded from gross 
income and exempt from taxation * * *,”’ 

But now comes the Tax Court with another idea in 
the form of an opinion in the case of Katherine C. 
Pierce, dated October 4, 1943. In this case the wife, 
is beneficiary, selected an installment option without 
reserving the right of commutation. The opinion 
states : 

“Since the petitioner’s rights flowed directly from 
the policy it necessarily follows that all payments re- 
ceived by her in satisfaction of those rights were made 
by reason of the provisions of the policy which matured 
on the death of the insured. We hold that the entire 
amount received by the petitioner which was paid * * * 
as installments * * * was paid her by reason of the 
death of the insured and is exenipt from tax * * *, To 
the extent that it is inconsistent with this opinion, sec- 
tion 19.22(b) (1)-1(c) of Regulations 103, as amended, 
is not a proper interpretation of section 22(b) (1), 
I. R. C., and is invalid.” 

The opinion also holds that any additional income 
based on the earnings of the insurance company is 
taxable. 

Again, the real source of confusion is traceable di- 
rectly to the law itself, which fails to clearly define 
the phrase “paid by reason of the death of the in- 


sured.” 





ALF M. LANDON 


Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has played a prominent part in the growth of mod- 
ern finance and in the country's general development. Many small 
savings have been and are being accumulated through life insur- 
ance organizations to take their part in financing important enter- 
prises and in protecting persons needing life insurance protection. 
The faithful and honest performance of life insurance services in the 
line of investments and in offering protection where it is needed 
means much to the country's stability and to family security. 


ALF M. LANDON. 
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W. F. GEPHART 


St. Louis, Mo. 
EpIToR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is one of the most 
unique of financial, economic, or social 
organizations. It is the essence of 
human co-operation. It does for an 
individual what no other individual, 
corporation, or organization can do in 
that by associating himself with 
others, the individual reduces or re- 
lieves himself of a risk to which he is 
necessarily exposed. A life insurance 
policy is always worth what it costs 
for the seller does not fix the price. 
The policy may not always and con- 
tinuously fit the situation of the in- 
sured but the buyer can never be 
cheated. 

Under any kind of political or- 
ganization—capitalistic, socialistic, or 
communistic—the life insurance prin- 


ciple would be used, for nothing can 
be devised as a substitute. It is pri- 
marily an agency for protection, but 
it is also important as a means of 
thrift and a stabilizing economic and 
social agency. 
W. F. GEPHART 

a * 

Pittsburgh, Kans. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Excellent.” 

ReEES H. HUGHES. 
e | 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“A 1—I give it highest rating and 
find life insurance companies very 
helpful.” 

JOHN A. ABEL. 
- n 
Minot, N. D. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“TI value life insurance very highly, 
both as a means of saving and an in- 
vestment. I think well established 
companies attempt at all times to ren- 
der valuable service to mankind.” 

CARL C. SWAIN. 
* a 
Williston, N. D. 

Next to war bonds life insurance is 
the safest, best investment a man can 
make. Many families have been kept 
from poverty row because of Amer- 
ica’s great system of providing secur- 
ity through life insurance. 

H. M. ZAHL, 
President Chamber of Com- 
merce Williston, N. D. 








Lhe Home of Complete 


hoe 





W. T. GRANT, President 
_ J. C. HIGDON, Vice President 
in Charge of Sales 
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Protection 
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BUSINESS MEN'S 


NCE COMPANY 
ASS CITY, MISSOURI 










DEANE W. MALOTT 


Lawrence, Kan. 
The history of civilization is in all 
sorts of ways the history of man’s 
slow climb toward security—security 
from personal hazards, economic se- 
curity for himself and family, and 
freedom of action and thought. 
Insurance has been a mechanism 
of modern life profoundly important 
in the realm of economic security. 
Even in times of great instability, it 
is an anchoring rock for millions of 
our people. 
DEANE W. MALOTT, 
Chancellor, University of Kansas 


Lincoln, Neb. 


I am pleased to state that life in- 
surance ownership is a very vital 
characteristic of sound citizenship. 
Why? In my judgment it is this— 
our nation was built upon the sound 
principles of thrift and frugality and 
the desire of the individual to own 
property. That is what has made 
America strong and great. We are 
taught in our youth by our parents 
and educational system the funda- 
mentals of education. That is where 
character is first built, whether we 
will it or not. It is imperative then 
that the parents and educators de- 
velop character to instill in the youth 
habits such as thrift, frugality and 
citizenship. When these habits are 
once formulated, it assists in meeting 
life’s battles, and the test is not that 
we won in every game, but rather the 
test is have we played our best. When 
an individual owns something, he is 
usually proud and holds his head high 
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Christmases-yet-to-he 


Our Tools Plus 
will do the job 


OF TEXAS 


W. T. O'Donohue, President 


Home Office 
Dallas, 


Together we can secure your community's 
Your Ability 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Texas 











because he is not only the owner of 
something worthwhile,:but he feels in- 
wardly that he is accomplishing some- 
thing for his community, state and 


nation. This is very essential today 
if our great beloved country is to 
carry on the injunction given to us 
by Abraham Lincoln that this shall 





4 
Good Contracts—Good Territory 
In Kansas and Missouri 
RICHARD 
oe Available to Good Agents 
Will S. Thompson Frank A. Hadden 
° President Vice Pres. & Secretary 





GREAT AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


THE 
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be a government “of the people, by 
the people and for the people.” To 
maintain that standard, we need 
more than ever to encourage these 
habits of thrift and frugality and the 
ownership of property, and life insur- 
ance which are all characteristic of 
sound and good citizenship. 

RICHARD O. JOHNSON. 


Grand Island, Neb. 

EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
Relative to life insurance, the com- 
mendable motives involved in the pro- 


tection of loved ones, the preservation 
of the home, and the mitigation of in- 
evitable conditions incident to old age 
would seem to be sufficient arguments 
in themselves to suggest and influence 
the purchase of liberal amounts of 
insurance. 

In addition to this protection of a 
home, the element of protection 
against ourselves, I feel, should be 
given consideration. That thought is 
suggested by the fact that more than 
any type of savings, life insurance is 
the last to be drawn upon or to be 
canceled. Influenced by a more selfish 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $120.18 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $19.17 
Per capita income during 1942, $866 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.2% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $685.31 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 29 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $6.29 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $87.17 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $22.95 
Per capita income during 1942, $791 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $845. 42 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 20 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $6.98 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $44.86 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $9.03 
Per capita income during 1942, $607 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, rt) 
Per capita life insurance in force, $377.03 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 46 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $3.30 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
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I. R. ALTER 


attitude, isn’t it a fact that the re- 
turn on life insurance, at least at the 
moment, is more substantial than the 
return on any other media of compar- 
able safety? 

It is my guess that among the 
banking fraternity will probably be 
found the heaviest purchasers of life 
insurance. The writer has always 
thought enough of it to not only sug- 
gest but in numerous cases to require 
the purchase of additional insurance, 
if only term insurance, by borrowers 
rather heavily involved or about to 
enter a contract or to engage in an 
endeavor, the unsuccessful outcome of 
which might not only jeopardize their 
estates but incur a liability sufficient 
to wipe out many years of progress. 
Our bank always has, is, and will con- 
tinue preaching life insurance both 
to young and old and irrespective of 
their financial conditions. 

I. R. ALTER, 
Executive Vice-President, 
First National Bank 


Dickinson, N. D. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“One of few ways to make reason- 
ably certain a future estate.” 
CHARLES E. Scorr. 


Mitchell, S. D. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Protecting yourself and family 
with life insurance is just common 
business sense.” 

M. E. HELGERSON, President 

Mitchell Chamber of Commerce. 
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Little Rock, Ark. 
EpiITorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

At an early age, I recognized the 
value of life insurance as a satisfac- 
tory means of creating an estate for 
dependents. My income was small and 
I was unmarried. Still I wanted to 
assure my widowed mother freedom 
from want in event of my early 
death. 

After my marriage and the birth 
of my children, I felt that my needs 
were greater and, accordingly, in- 
creased the number and amount of 
my policies. 

It is practically impossible for a 
lawyer in this section of the country 
to accumulate wealth. Nearly all of 
us are in the same position, so far as 








Life Blood of Nation 





Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


The best evidence of my confidence in 
life insurance is the fact that | own and 
have confidence in life insurance upon my 
own life. Years ago neighbors and friends 
of a deceased person made voluntary con- 
tribution for burial and to supply the needs 
of the widow and the orphan. Later, his- 
tory informs us, groups or guilds agreed 
to make payments for such purposes and 
thus voluntary contributions developed into 
the beginnings of the modern contract of 
insurance. 

This industry of life insurance combines 
a savings and investment program with the 
original purpose of burying the dead and 
assisting the widow and the orphan. 

The life insurance industry has become 
so much a part of our business fabric that 
to destroy it or weaken it would demoralize 
the economic life of our nation. 


Dwicut GriswoLp, 
Governor of Nebraska 











Reasonable Costs 





Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 

1 am in favor of the life insurance policy 
as a means of providing both economic and 
social stability throughout the country. In- 
surance science has now developed to the 
stage that costs are quite reasonable and 
various forms of insurance protection ond 
investment are available for practically 
every situation where insurance is required. 


M. Q. SHARPE, 
Governor of South Dakota. 








income goes, as a salaried employee. 
In spite of that fact, through my life 
insurance program, I was able to 
build an estate which will provide for 
my family and educate my children. 
And the best part of this plan was 
the fact that the estate was provided 
regardless of whether I lived or died. 
This realization saved me many a 
sleepless night, because I knew that 
an early death would not rob my fam- 
ily of the advantages I could give 
them if living. 

My life insurance program has also 
enabled me to enjoy the spending of 
money which was left over after pay- 
ing ordinary living expenses and my 
insurance premiums. After all, the 
bread-winner is entitled to some fun 
out of life. I feel that so long as my 
insurance premiums are paid, I am 
not jeopardizing my family’s future 
by spending money for travel and 
other luxuries. 

Nor have I run the risk of seeing 
my major savings wiped out by de- 
pressions or poor investments. I have 
made outside investments, good and 
bad, but the bulk of my estate, when 
I die, will consist of moneys held by 
insurance companies. From_ these 
funds, my wife and children will re- 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $61.64 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $9.20 
Per capita income during 1942, $400 

Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.3% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $305.66 


Rani—as to per capita in force, 48 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $3.04 


Increase in Ord. 











Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $73.78 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $14.26 
Per capita income during 1942, $550 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.6% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $497.29 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 41 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $4.61 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $133.87 | 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $15.90 
Per capita income during 1942, $669 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.4% 
Per capita life insurance in force, 27 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 31 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $5.47 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 
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ceive payments which will assure 
their support. 

Any wage-earner or family man 
can accomplish the same result by al- 
locating a certain portion of his earn- 
ings to the payment of insurance pre- 
miums. He can then be happy in the 
realization that an untimely death 
will not bring disaster to his widow 
and children. The proceeds of his in- 
surance policies will enable his widow 
to keep the home intact and the fam- 
ily together. 

S. LASKER EHRMAN. 








Banishes Fear 





Epiror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance helps preserve our Ameri- 
can way of life. It is one of the best 
mediums to inculcate thrift, which guar- 
antees economic security, and the protec- 
tion it offers safeguards against hardships 
which our way of life is designed to lessen. 

Today life insurance in force in America 
represents a towering bulwark against the 
states-of-mind that can breed fear and 
foment dissatisfaction. 

Homer M. ADKINS, 
Governor of Arkansas 











New Fieldmen. 


Policy Illustrations. 


a Proven System. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, 
President 





OPPORTUNITY 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


*A complete line of Policies on Participating 
and Non-Participating Plans. 


*One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


*A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for 
*A New System, relieving General Agents 
from detailed Agency Accounting. 


*Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and 
*Prospects for Insurance furnished through 


Correspondence invited with men not 
at present connected. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 


It would be a courtesy to THE SPECTATOR if you will mention 
the name of this publication when replying to the above advertisement. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS, 
Executive Vice-Pres. 
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Tahlequah, Okla. 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
“Very good.” 
JOHN VAUGHAN. 
” 7” 


Weatherford, Okla. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“It has been very valuable to me in 
financial problems. Easy to borrow at 
6 per cent. Insurance in a reliable 
company is one of the best invest- 
ments, I believe.” 

MAGNOLIA M. GEE. 











ey ae 
OKLAHOMA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $77.28 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $13.11 
Per capita income during 1942, $723 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 1.8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $511.18 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $6.21 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 


State Income Life Production 
PETE BO «| kh cceateuss —7.1% 
Sea re —5.8 
a.” . ‘gasesienwn’ —1.8 
a | re ee —9.6 
eer a” - Utgeebewes 8.4 
SNL we aweenewere —8.9 














DALLAS 





“* Registered Policy Protection 


LEADER 
LIBERALITY 


One of the first companies to provide Pension 
Plan and Lifetime Service Commissions, PLUS 
liberal First and Second Year Commissions, PLUS 
New Organization and Economy Bonuses and 
Bonus Point Premiums, PLUS effective Sales Aids 
and Educational Program. 


Write: M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Ist V.P., Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO P. BEASLEY + PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE 


TEXAS 





Ada, Okla. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“To a professional man not accus- 
tomed to business transactions, it is 
of great value.” 

A. LINSCHEID., 


Canyon, Texas 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“It is all right—much better than 
the average means used. In my 
younger days, when I carried a good 
deal more insurance than now, I was 
more frequently and intimately asso- 
ciated with insurance men than now 








A Sacred Trust 





Eprror, THE SpPecTATOR: 


Life insurance, to me, has always seemed 
to be one of the bulwarks and keystones of 
American life. It is necessarily important 
in the life of every citizen because it af- 
fects not only his own welfare, but that of 
those who are dependent upon him for 
support. 

Those who guide the destinies of the 
institutions which make possible the insur- 
ance of lives have a sacred trust, to which 
they must—and | am sure do—respond. 

We of the executive departments of 
government are also charged with the duty 
of supervision of these institutions, and in 
thai, | trust and feel, will not fail. 

No man—rich or poor—can afford to 
be without life insurance, and | am happy 


to salute especially those men in the field _ 


who devote their lives to the profession of 

seeing to it that, within their human ability, 

every breadwinner is adequately insured. 
CoKE STEVENSON, 
Governor of Texas 
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oe Unusually attractive 
a contracts for agents 
it is Liberal first year commissions 
Second year bonuses for quality business 
aD. Excellent renewal commissions 
RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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nsur- W. T. O"Donohue, President 
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very best wishes. 
JOSEPH A. HILL. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

The value of life insurance can 
hardly be overstated. In this present 
emergency it is more necessary than 
ever before. As a means of social se- 
curity it has no equal. It produces 
thrift and economic stabilization and 
lightens the burden on the shoulder 
of the family man. 

The responsibility of the care of a 


one’s wife in her 

home and give the priceless lives of 
his children health, education and the 
proper environment in which to build 
their future. While safeguarding the 
lives of those dependent upon me my 
burden is greatly relieved by the fact 
that I can carry more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in life in- 
surance. 

F. E. Harrison, M.D. 


* a 
Seguin, Texas 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 
To me the assurance that my loved 


ones would have sufficient income 
from my life insurance to comfortably 
provide the necessities of life, after 
my passing into the great beyond, 
has always been a comfort and 
source of satisfaction to me. There 
is no doubt but that this provision, 
which I made soon after my mar- 
riage, has saved me many hours of 
worry. 

Surely man’s mission is not com- 
plete until he has provided for his 
wife’s comfort for the rest of her 
life, and also the proper provision 











at 


Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


In my opinion, life insurance is no longer 
a luxury for the few, but a common-sense 
investment—in fact, an obligation—for all 
of us. 

Leon C. PHILLIPs, 


Ex-Governor of Oklahoma 








Epiror, THE Spectator: 


It goes without saying that 
every man of any discretion 
should provide some form of fi- 
nancial protection for illness, mis- 
fortune and old age. 

Now, whether the Governor of 
Louisiana or the Governor of any 
other state endorses life insur- 
ance or not is beside the ques- 
tion. It seems to me that the 
American people have already 
endorsed life insurance in the 
most convincing way possible— 
by buying it. 

The 1940 population of the 
United States was 131! million 
people. In that same year, 125 
million life insurance policies 
were in force in this country. 

| know of no such universal 
testimonial to any other com- 
mercial group. Again, credit bu- 
reaus and other character check- 
ing agencies always inquire as to 
the amount of life insurance a 
man carries. 

The man who protects his own 
present and his family's future 





Endorsed by Public 


through life insurance is usually a substantial citizen whose habits of thrift and pre- 
vision are reflected in other ways. He is a man of some influence and prestige in 


his community—as a rule. 


Sam H. Jones, 
Governor of Louisiana 
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for the education of his children, so 
that they may have an equal chance 
with his neighbor’s children. 

I know of no surer way of doing 
this than by a well-balanced life in- 
surance program. 

Huco G. ScHmrrt, 

President, Seguin & Guadalupe 

County Chamber of Commerce. 


Houston, Texas 
EpiTtorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am just as strong a believer in 
life insurance now as I ever have 
been; as a matter of fact, the older 
I grow the more sold on life insurance 
I become. 

As I travel through life the more 
I realize we all have our ups and 
downs in business, etc., but there is 
one consolation I have above all others 
and that is the knowledge that my 
family will enjoy protection and se- 
curity through life due to the insur- 
ance I am carrying on my life. 

There is another angle to this, also, 
and that is the sense of security I 
also feel in knowing that during my 
life I, too, am protected by my in- 
vestment in life insurance and the 
knowledge that should it become 
necessary for me to have a reserve 
to tide me over any urgent spots 
which might occur during my life- 
time I can depend upon the cash sur- 
render value of my life insurance. 

M. M. FELp. 


Chickasha, Okla. 
I would say that the ownership of 
life insurance is a characteristic of 
sound citizenship. The man or woman 
who sells you life insurance in reality 
does you a favor then and there, pro- 
vided of course it is within your 
maximum limit and needs. 

M. A. NASH, 

President, Oklahoma College 
for Women 


Warren, Ark. 
EpitTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I only carry this type of insurance 
to the extent of approximately $70,- 
000, so do not think that my opinion 
as a purchaser of insurance would 
carry enough weight to be of any as- 
sistance in anyone making up their 
mind concerning insurance. 

E. L. WISE. 





Mountain States 











Tempe, Ariz. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“T have already matured and 
cashed two policies. Compared with 
other investments they proved to be 
the best.” 

GRADY GAMMAGE. 


Globe, Ariz. 
EpITOoR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am a firm believer in life insur- 
ance. I took out my first policy in 
1907. I was then working as Auditor 
for the Ahmeek Mining Company in 
Northern Michigan, and I was only 
17 years old. I remember that when 
we saw an insurance salesman com- 
ing into the mine office, we would 
scatter in every direction, hoping that 
the “pest,” as we called him, would 
soon leave without bothering us. He 
finally caught up with me, and after 
hearing his story, sold me on insur- 
ance. 

Back in 1907, and for some years 
thereafter, we always thought of in- 
surance as a “protection,” but the de- 
pression taught us that it was more 
than protection, it is the best invest- 
ment that a person can have. 

Since 1907, I have increased my 








Great American Benefactor 





Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance today is recognized as an 
essential to the American way of life, rather 
than a luxury. Thoughtful and considerate 
men and women provide life insurance for 
their families from the same motive that 
inspires them to furnish food, clothing and 
shelter. Life insurance is the modern 
guarantee of the family provider against 
want and suffering for dependents when the 
breadwinner is gone. In some of its forms, 
it provides for security in old age and thus 
removes from the minds and hearts of men 
and women the haunting fear of depend- 
ency. 

Taken in all its forms, life insurance to- 
day can properly be called The Great 
American Benefactor. 


Swney P. Ossorn, 
Governor of Arizona 








insurance to a very large amount, and 
today, I am worth more in the here- 
after than I am alive, but don’t tell 
my wife this, as she generally blows 
up when I mention it. Both my wife 
and daughter also carry nice policies. 























UAE eres RESELL 
“MONTAN 
Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $76.68 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $18.30 
Per capita income during 1942, $930 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.0% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $620.46 


Rank—as to per capita in force, 32 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $8.91 





Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
ST civ dee reeked a: «nestvsves —7.3% 
Dthweocneews ar ~. ssaseenhen —8.9 
Orr an. *). seeceaakhs 6.6 
, ee mee’. «© pesacne eae 12.4 
1941. ——,. — sceetuiions —3.9 
FOURS hoc deeeb< es ©. Giveresaen —16.7 








Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $63.67 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $13.62 
Per capita income during 1942, $743 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 1.8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $460.89 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 43 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $4.50 


Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 


TEST wc ccccccce << Bee 1.7% 
. are a . akwenauwss —10.1 
i .. Serre SR cevescces —15.5 
TID. ccccesecs errr 17.9 
TOE. occcceces . 6.1 
WOURs neccccies Te = we tk ender —9.7 





WYOMING 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $71.05 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942. $15.66 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,037 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 1.5% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $583.51 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 34 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $5.13 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in I 
Life Production 


State Income 


1GB7. wccccceee “ Werierir tt 1.2% 
WEB. ccccscces “I 8 =— ec sno uses 2.7 
WED eo csccccves 10.4 —9.5 
WTB e cccccccce 4.1 —5.1 
WEP eeceseccces 13.6 10.0 
TORR, wc wccccee GB ss ovvevcess —19.7 
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When I started the hardware com- 
pany, twenty-six years ago, my di- 
rectors insured my life for a large 
amount to insure the business carry- 
ing on after my demise. It is still in 
effect, and I own the company. And 
this my store of life insurance. 

WILLIAM A. SULLIVAN, 
President, Mine Supply and 
Hardware Co. 
2 * 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
EpitoR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is the only sure road 
to financial security, peace of mind 
and self-preservation open to the 
average man or woman. The well- 
planned insurance program of an in- 
dividual provides for freedom from 
the worry of living too long or dying 
too soon. Life insurance contains all 
of the essentials of a good investment 
and makes it possible for the indi- 





JOHN B. LAMBERT 


vidual to chart his financial course 
early in life. 

The satisfaction one receives from 
owning life insurance is worth a 


great deal more than is often real- 
ized. To know the amount one starts 
out to save for his old age will be 
there ready to serve his every need 
during the sunset years, and should 
he not live to old age the amount he 
would have received had he lived is 
immediately paid in full upon his 
death to his loved ones is almost un- 
believable, but true. It is no wonder 
more and more Americans are realiz- 
ing life insurance is the sure road to 
security and happiness. 
JOHN B. LAMBERT 





A. EUGENE CHRISTIANSEN 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

I am happy to advise you and com- 
ply with the request in regard to the 
high respect which I hold for the ser- 
vices rendered by insurance com- 
panies and the protection afforded by 
an adequate program of insurance. 

I have always felt that any man 
engaged in business should utilize the 
facilities of Insurance Companies in 








Vital in War 





Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

As always, | heartily approve of life in- 
surance both as an investment and as a 
protection. | believe that the life insur- 
ance companies of America have done a 
splendid job. 

Now that America is at war, the life in- 
surance companies have an even more 
vital place in the economy of our nation, 
and they have discharged their responsi- 
bility commendably. 

| take pleasure in giving the life insur- 
ance companies of this nation my whole- 
hearted endorsement. 


Joun J. Dempsey, 
Governor of New Mexico 








order to protect himself and his fam- 
ily and estate from future contin- 
gencies. 
I am proud of my large and sub- 
stantial life insurance program. 
A. EUGENE CHRISTIANSEN. 
a 68 
Dillon, Montana 
Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 
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- ~ 
Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $80.48 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $14.96 
Per capita income during 1942, $781 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 1.9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $481.92 


Rank—as to per capita in force, 42 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $4.65 





Increase in Ord. 
Life Production 


Increase in 
State Income 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $111.89 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $20.26 
Per capita income during 1942, $709 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $758.98 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 23 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $5.77 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in i : 
Life Production 


State Income 


i ee Gate «cedssccer 18.3% 
1938... vo ° erro yy Ty —14.6 
1939... SG  vescsences 5.4 
1940.. | ee re er 1.6 
1911... 19.4 19.2 
1942... 7 . serie 3.1 





Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $97.84 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $20.49 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,181 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 1.7% 
Per capita life insurance in force. $699.34 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 28 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $8.13 


Increase in Ord. 


Increase in 
Life Production 


State Income 
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offering 


A Progressive Company 


UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 





Clarence J. Daly, President 





to Progressive Men 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—Denver, Colorado 

















Outstanding tools for good agents 


Major Surgical and Dismemberment Rider 
{ Keturn of Premiums added to regular Doub!e Indemnity 
Juvenile Policies full force at age 3 


Double Indemnity available on beneficiary 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


Liberal Non-Medical Rules 


Guaranteed Coupon Policy 


OF TEXAS 


W. T. O'Donohue, President 
Home Office 














“Satisfactory; affords no protec- 
tion against loss by inflation. I have 
found life insurance companies en- 
tirely reliable and business-like. Un- 
typically perhaps, I sent for the agent 
asking him to sell me my first policy. 
I told him to return six months later 
and sell me a larger one. He came. 
In each case since, I have taken the 
initiative when I needed additional 
insurance. No agent has talked in- 
surance to me except upon my express 
invitation.” 

SHELDON E. DAVIS. 
2 ” 
Livingston, Montana 
EpITorR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance serves a purpose 
that nothing else will do. When I was 
nine years old father took out a 


$10,000 endowment policy in a good 
company. Twenty years later I built 
a house, cancelled out the policy, used 
the money and took out another 
twenty-year endowment. I have since 
cancelled out that policy, paid off my 
indebtedness, and took out another. 
Father died in 1933. He carried 
$45,000 insurance at the time of 
his death. Times were tough in 1933, 
but the companies came through very 
promptly. At that time ready cash 
meant a lot to me. I could have in- 
vested it in nearly anything and made 
money, but I used it to pay off in- 
debtedness, and took out policies for 
each of my children. 

Many times all that is left to fam- 
ilies is life insurance. Life is a gam- 
ble and when one takes out a policy 








Man's First Obligation 


Eprror, THe SpecTATOR: 


| am an ardent believer in life 
insurance as a means of thrift 
and protection. There is no more 
eloquent proof of a man's belief 
in life insurance than what is 
given when he carries all that his 
situation in life will permit. 

To my way of thinking, one of 
the first things a young man 
should do is the taking out of a 
policy, and it is imperative that 
he do this when he marries. His 
protection then comes at its low- e 
est cost and he guards against 
the woes of a moneyless old age 
and insures his dependents 
against want in the event of 
death. 

| have always had an abhor- 
rance of debt, but if there is 
any time in a person's life when 
he is justified in “going the 
limit" in obligating himself it is 
in the meatter of investing in a 
life insurance policy. He may 
deny himself some of the things 
he would like to have, but in the 
end he will bless the day on 





which he completed his application for a policy. 


Sam C. Forp, 
Governor of Montana 
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he invests a small amount of money 
compared to the amount that he 
would or his family would receive in 
case of sudden death. It is the best 
protection I know of. I carry $33,000 
on my own life. 

DANIEL N. MILEs. 

| | 


Gunnison, Colo. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“Best I know. I have a very high 
opinion of life insurance companies 
and the service they offer.” 

CHARLES C. CASEY. 


Helena, Montana 
EpITtor, THE SPECTATOR: 

The generation to which I belong 
have been unfortunate in going 
through the greatest periods of eco- 
nomic uncertainty in the history of 
our country. We were not the fortu- 
nates of the Gay Nineties but the lost 
generation of the teens and twenties. 

Leaving college to participate in 
World War I, we returned to find a 
so-called financial boom, but not for 
us, because we had no business. Going 
back to finish our education, we grad- 
uated in the twenties and just started 
on our financial career when along 
came fateful 1929 and the collapse. 

The thirties were bad and it seemed 
we were on the verge of again emerg- 
ing, with the possibility of a prosper- 
ous time after middle life, when we 
are engulfed in World War II, with 
heavy taxes and other burdens which 
again make our declining business 
years extremely uncertain. 

Through all of this there was one 
gleaming pillar of refuge—our insur- 
ance. Securities rose to unheard of 
heights and we made money on paper 
—then they fell to worthlessness and 
we were on the verge of bankruptcy. 

What did we have to comfort us? 
The money we put away in life insur- 
ance. When things were so rough it 
was difficult to borrow a dollar, even 
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for emergencies, there was the policy 
loan. When everything seemed hope- 
less, there was the comfort of know- 
ing that our debts could be paid and 
our family to some extent taken care 
of if we did not survive. 

I was “talked into” my first five 
thousand twenty-pay life, which is now 
pail up. Gosh how I wish that agent 
had gotten me to take ten. Gradually 
I have increased my insurance estate. 
Sometimes the payment of premiums 
seemed an unnecessary burden, but 
now when it is uncertain whether I 
could pass a physical and my pre- 
miums are _ necessarily so much 
higher, I am so thankful that I have 
what I have. 

Now my son is fourteen, and I have 
been carrying his first life policy. I 
have also guaranteed his education in 
the only way I know from experience 
to be certain—an educational policy 
for his benefit. 

Possibly I can’t guide his life to 
miss the hazards I have encountered, 
but I hope I can instill in him one 
thought, “Buy as much life insur- 
ance, son, as you can afford as you 
go along, and then buy more.” 

Yours very truly, 
Harry P. BENNETT, 
President, Helena Chamber 
of Commerce. 








Economic Stabilizer 





Eprror, THE SpecTAToR: 

Life insurance has become an _ integral 
part of the American way of life. It pro- 
tects while we save and what we save. 

During the present emergency and dur- 
ing the reconstruction period ahead it will 
become a great economic stabilizer and 
will assist millions of our citizens to face 
the future unafraid. 

Lester C. Hunt, 
Governor of Wyoming 
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Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $102.97 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $25.84 
Per capita income during 1942, $926 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.8% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $886.78 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 18 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $10.44 


Increase in Increase in Ord. 

State Income Life Production 
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C. J. OLSEN 


Ogden, Utah 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

I have been a subscriber to life in- 
surance since I was twenty years of 
age. It is my considered opinion that 
no one should be without life insur- 
ance. It is better to apply for life 
insurance at an early age. 
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ante 2 
NEW MEXICO 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $58.91 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $9.25 
Per capita income during 1942, $489 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 1.9% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $377.77 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 47 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $2.87 


Increase in Ord. 
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There are a thousand good reasons 
why one should have life insurance 
and not one good reason why one 
should not. This is true of wage 
earners, business men, farmers, live- 
stock operators—in fact everyone. 

At the present time I have life in- 
surance in the amount of $20,000. 
I have maintained only the amount 
that I could pay the premiums upon 
and, while it is not a great amount, 
it is of considerable importance to 
me. 

C. J. OLSEN, 
President, Ogden Chamber 
of Commerce. 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance is a form of protec- 
tion that has thoroughly vindicated 
itself through the space of many 
years. To countless bereaved families 
the proceeds from such a policy have 
provided the one and only financial 
bulwark for dependents. 

FRED INGLEY, D.D., S.T.D., 
Bishop of Colorado, Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 








Stands Preeminent 





Eprror, THE SPECTATOR: 


Life insurance has always been.a great 
factor in the stabilization of the American 
economic system. Today it is a potent in- 
fluence in fighting the evils of inflation. A 
superior aid to thrift, it stands preeminent 
in furnishing financial security for the 
family. Thereby it provides a contribution 
to the public welfare unequaled by any 
other form of saving. 

Joun C., Vivian, 


Governor of Colorado 
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Pacific States 











Whittier, Calif. 

Through life insurance one demon- 
strates his self-respect. Something 
of the pioneer spirit is left in one who 
undertakes to meet emergencies with 
his own strength and resources and 
to overcome obstacles in his progress. 
It is an indication further of his fore- 
sight in the preparation for unknown 
and possible misfortunates which may 
befall him. 

Through life insurance the young 
man can build an immediate estate for 
the protection of his family which 
will function with its full value in 
case he does not live. Besides provid- 
ing this protection for himself and 





W. O. MENDENHALL 
President, Whittier College 





Universal Obligation 





Epiror. THE SPECTATOR: 


Modern living lays an obligation upon 
every breadwinner to insure his life for the 
protection of those dependent upon him. 
The very universality of this obligation has 
made life insurance one of America's most 
necessary institutions, impressing upon the 
men, women and corporations engaged in 
the life insurance business extraordinary ob- 
ligations of wisdom, circumspection, frugal- 
ity and social responsibility. 


Rosert L. Osen, 
Ex-Governor of California 








his family, the insured is joining in 
a great cooperative movement for the 
common good. By carrying life insur- 
ance one becomes a member of a large 
group who pool their resources for 
the benefit of anyone of the individ- 
uals who may have need. 
Furthermore, in helping to provide 
funds which can be drawn upon in 
times of general depression, he is 
helping to build a great hedge against 
the strains which come upon the gov- 


ernment such as we have known in 
the last decade. 
W. O. MENDENHALL, 
President, Whittier College 
a 68 
Arcata, Calif. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“A safe investment with protection 
for the family at the same time. Re- 
gardless of the merits of the New 
Deal the insurance companies have 
less opportunity for profitable invest- 
ments. Insurance companies furnish 
a valuable service to the people.” 

ARTHUR S. GIST. 
. a 
Stanford Univ., Calif. 

Perhaps I can best indicate my 
confidence in life insurance by stat- 
ing that my father, myself and some 





RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
President, Stanford University 
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CALIFORNIA 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $154.98 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $30.41 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,242 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.4% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $1,056.52 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 13 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $10.60 





Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 

ARR as t«é‘Chs wowace 7.5% 
Os o 6 5.00wes me” I \geeecawaee 19.4 
Py Nils se sane’ a) >" Spbeaenies —10.8 
MING s ¢vesdecs —__ eee 5 
6 Te 0 Sees 18.4 
Mn at a oaid-adid —- —~—i(é«iC —5.3 












oe ae 
ASHINGTON 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $138.23 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $24.07 
Per capita income during 1942, $1,048 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.3% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $849.07 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 19 

Per capita death losses, 1942, $8.98 





Increase in Increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 
Sinescansses ee — ._ peenaesase 5% 
, Ae “aur 60” Cn, eaeuewneee —2.1 
Pianeivtdee ae . adcensseen —1.1 
. >? eras EE ATE 8.7 
_ ress Rs ee a 19.8 
WS bce aaa >. «  Teeeeaweces —3.1 





y 
OREGON 


Per capita life ins. written, 1942, $97.97 
Per capita prem. paid during 1942, $22.57 
Per capita income during 1942, $954 
Percentage paid for life ins., 1942, 2.4% 
Per capita life insurance in force, $776.47 
Rank—as to per capita in force, 22 
Per capita death losses, 1942, $9.02 


Increase in increase in Ord. 
State Income Life Production 

. ARES Se ”——tiéR ow eeewas 16.0% 
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WE Gi dnwees i. + } mevebwalene 1.8 
i. @ ois graveen Ne a —3.0 
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Familiar Safeguards 





Salem, Ore. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

War so complicates and deranges both 
family life and business operations that at- 
tention is distracted from some of the 
familiar safequards of our homes and our 
institutions. One of these safeguards which 
has vast social implications as well as inti- 
mate personal importance is life insurance. 
Your current re-emphasis on the value of 
adequate life insurance protection for de- 
pendents. and for business obligations is a 
timely admonition in which | heartily con- 
cur. 

Adequate life insurance should be the 
first concern of every citizen, whether he be 
in the nation's armed forces or in the most 
obscure and remote niche of our huge 
civilian economy. 

Eart SNELL, 
Governor of Oregon 








of my sons all have or have had 
insurance in the same company. 

I look on a good life insurance 
policy as a protection for the family, 
as a method of wise saving and as 
a possible guard against long illness 
or other unexpected difficulty. 

Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 
President, Stanford University 
a ff 
Ventura, Calif. 
EpiTtor, THE SPECTATOR: 

We in the United States of Amer- 
ica are indeed fortunate to be able to 
buy so many fine forms of insurance 
in the many excellent insurance com- 
panies here. 

Life insurance, in my opinion, is 
not a luxury but a necessity and 
every home should include in its bud- 
get the amount it can afford to pro- 
tect its loved ones by this fine method 
of investment. 

I am the father of six boys, each 
of whom has an endowment policy to 
insure their education. Needless to 
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A Progressive Company 
offering 


UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 

















to Progressive Men 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Clarence J. Daly, President 


Home Office—Denver, Colorado 




















say, Mrs. McCauley and myself are 
also well covered. 

I feel that it is tantamount to will- 
ful neglect for the head of any fam- 
ily if they fail to see that their fam- 
ily is properly insured. 

J. J. MCCAULEY, 
President, Ventura Chamber 
of Commerce. 
a 6hUf 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Opinion of the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of saving and invest- 
ment: 

“It seems to me a good protection 
and a good investment.” 

R. C. SMEDLEY. 
a sf 
Portland, Ore. 
Epitor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Everyone is jumpy about the men- 

ace of inflation. It is a red hot issue, 





packed with ugly portends. Not the 
least of them is the havoc inflation 
can work on insurance estates. Peo- 
ple who have insurance—and there 
are millions of them—sense that fact. 
They believe that their insurance will 
be paid when it matures, but they 
are beginning to wonder as to the 
kind of dollars with which it will 
be paid. How effective in purchasing 
power will those dollars be for their 
widows and children, and for their 
own annuities. That’s the question 
which has everyone up in the air. 
Some think that by cancelling their 
policies and drawing down the cash 
or by borrowing on them that with 
the proceeds they will make invest- 
ments which will be a “hedge against 
inflation.” If you can find the sure 
fire hedge against inflation, the world 
is looking for you. The man who has 


E. B. MacNAUGHTON 
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to Progressive Men 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office—Denver, Colorado 











that answer can write his own ticket. 
Speaking plainly, there ain’t no such 
answer. What chance has the indi- 
vidual policyholder with his cash in 
hand to pick the investment winners 
in a world on fire? He’s licked before 
he starts. Instead of following such 
a policy stay with your insurance, for 
time has proven that the insurance 
companies have ridden unscathed 
through wars, floods, conflagrations 
and panics. 

It is true that the insurance pro- 
tection one now has will be impaired 
in its ultimate purchasing power. The 
answer is not in scuttling your insur- 
ance. Instead, you should augment 
the protection by buying more insur- 
ance, thereby buttressing the family 
against the shrinkage in the dollar’s 
purchasing power. 

E. B. MACNAUGHTON, 
President, First National 
Bank, Portland Ore. 
a «f 
Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 
EpItoR, THE SPECTATOR: 

No young man as he faces his fu- 
ture, desires to wind up as a ward of 
the government. He should realize 
that he can avoid any possibility of 
such for himself or his family, even 
though the hand of fate may prove to 
be adverse, by purchasing annuities 
and by insuring his life. 

Life insurance is one of the best 
guarantees of saving and of compe- 
tence after retirement. It is the best 
means a man has of spreading the 
risk and making sure that no matter 
what happens to him, his loved ones 
will be cared for and he himself will 
receive suitable last rites. 

FRANK E. MIDKIFF, 
President Chamber of Com- 
merce of Honolulu. 
= 6 
Spokane, Wash. 
EpiTor, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is one of the great- 
est developments that the genius of 
man has contrived for the security 
of the individual citizen and his fam- 
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ERIC A.JOHNSTON 
President, Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
of the United States 


CREDITS 


The picture on the cover, show- 
ing bride with diamond ring, tra- 
ditional “insurance policy” on the 
girl at home, courtesy of Jewelers’ 
Circular-Keystone. Cover pictures 
of U. S. soldiers and marines by 
Harold R. Lembeth. Flying U. S. 
Senators photo by Associated Pic- 
tures. Photos of General Marshall 
and many State Governors by 
Harris & Ewing. 








ily. The enormous development of 
life insurance in America now com- 
prising more than 66,000,000 indi- 





FRANK E. MIDKIFF 





vidual policyholders and representing 
about 70 per cent of the life insurance 
in the entire world is identical with 
our fre enterprise system and the 
American way of life. It is synony- 
mous with good citizenship because 
every policy of life insurance is a 
goal for the attainment of individual 
security and economic freedom and a 
plan for the attainment of that goal. 
Few financial programs, large or 
small, have stood the acid test of 
wars, epidemics, economic crises, as 
well as has life insurance. 

To the great companies and organi- 
zations that constitute the institution 
of the life insurance is due credit for 
their immense contribution to the eco- 
nomic development and stability of 
the United States. Not only have they 
made it possible for the individual to 
build an estate for the protection of 
his family; but also through the 
sound management of the billions of 
dollars entrusted to their care, their 
loans to the Federal Government, to 
states and municipalities, utilities and 
home owners, are largely responsible 
for the amazing development of 
America’s resources and the attain- 
ment of the Nation’s outstanding 
position. 

Eric A. JOHNSTON. 


“I think there is one point the 
preachers have overlooked. 
namely, that life insurance is 
applied love.” — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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Life Insurance Will Be Ready for 
the Post-War Era 


There is much talk now of post-war plan- | 


ning, and wise it is for us to plan a bigger and | 


better America when peace comes. 


Life Insurance will play a prominent part in 
the peace, as in war, in the economic plans of 
the nation and of,indiyiduals. 


With a deep understanding of human prob- 
lems, with the means for creating individual 
security, and with a better trained agency force 
than ever before, the post-war performance of 
Life Insurance will be another brilliant accom- 
plishment of the institution of which we are 


proud to be a part. 


The NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO, 7c 


|NATIONAL | 
1 « C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board MEIAgeUryC. R. CLEMENTS, Presideat * r 


\ ACCIDENT 
~ 






































A bout the Battle 
Against \nflation 


@ gs OF THE GREATEST battles of this war 
is not being fought with guns . . . nor is 
it taking place in distant lands. 


It is being waged right here at home, in 
your town and every other town in America. 
It is the Battle Against Inflation. 


To win this fight, every citizen must do his 
part—for every one of us is involved. This 
year, for example, it means siphoning off bil- 
lions of dollars—the dangerous dollars 
which Americans are earning over and above 
the capacity of the consumer-goods market 
to absorb. 


Life insurance agents can take pride and 
satisfaction in the part they play in this bat- 
tle. They are the “shock troops” who are on 
the front line, day after day. Every prem- 
ium dollar which is paid through their efforts 
ceases to be a dangerous dollar, and becomes 
a saved dollar. It also becomes a fighting 
dollar, through investment in Government 
Bonds. 


In the course of conducting the Battle 
against Inflation, more than 100 co-operating 
Life Insurance Companies are now sponsor- 


ing a huge advertising program, to give the 
American people the information and guid- 
ance which will enlist their support. 


Each advertisement in this campaign eut- 
lines seven specific things which the individ- 
ual can do to help win security for himself— 
seven things which will also do most to keep 
prices down. 


Making this huge program still more effec- 
tive, life insurance agents are spreading the 
message among their millions of contacts in 
every community. Every agent may feel 
proud of the part he plays in this tremen- 
dously important war effort. 
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Life Insurance In Action 
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ae ’m Not 
Fooling’ 


"This war has caused me to do some serious 
thinking. We have to plan for the future and | 
have my plans all set. Last night my life insurance 
man and | carefully examined my family's needs 
in the event that | should suddenly fade from the 
picture. | was astonished to find out how short- 
sighted | had been. This has all been taken care 
of now. | have a program arranged that will 
provide my family with an adequate income for 
essentials and my boy and girl cre assured an 
education. 


"Although I'm young and active, I've been 
wondering about that time when I'd like to put 
aside my tools and retire. We considered this 
while working out my program and now I'm all 
set. My insurance is designed to do double duty. 
When | reach those retirement years I'll have a 
nice income for my old age. 


"Then, too, those War Bonds I'm buying every 
pay day will provide a fund for emergencies and 
extra things I'll want to do in the years to come. 
With these problems taken care of my big con- 
cern right now is to win this war and you can bet 
that I'll do my part." 


INSURE 


Take a tip from this straight-thinking war- 
worker and consider your plans for the future. 
Your Western and Southern representative will 
be happy to give you the benefit of his years of 
experience and training in solving your problems. 
Recommendations: will be fitted to your individual 
needs and budget. 


and BE SURE 


TE WESTERN SUUTMER A CEE TSA COMPA 


C.F. WILLIAMS. ... President 


HOME OFFICE—CINCINNATI 
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...and please take good 


cave 


of Daddy and Mother 


‘Tas TENDER love your child expresses 
is a touching tribute to your own fond 
care of her. But taking care of her is no 
slight responsibility. Her priceless life 
is in your hands for many years to 
come. Her health, education, environ- 
ment—the foundations on which she 
will build her future—depend upon 
the provision you make to give her the 
essentials in childhood and youth. 


Ask yourself this: Do you know for 
sure your family would not suffer finan- 
cially if you should die unexpectedly? 
Life insurance is the surest guarantee 
that money will be provided when 


money is needed . . . for final expenses 
.. . for their living needs . . . for some 
of the little extras you want them to 
have in spite of all. Life insurance not 
only safeguards their future, it lifts a 
load from your shoulders now. There 
is peace of mind in the knowledge that 
your loved ones are protected. 


r ’ 7 


Integrity, a sound reputation, friendly 
service—these are the things on which 
you can base your buying of life in- 
surance. Because The Prudential is 
known for these qualities, 8,000,000 
American families have a share of their 


future secured by this great insurance 
institution. Let the Prudential repre- 
sentative in your neighborhood sug- 
gest a planned insurance program for you. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


cA Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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DEFINITIONS OF THE OPTIMUM 


NTERING intimately into the problems of growth, 
F form and size, which were made the subjects of 

examination in the preceding article, there arises 
the question of the optimum. This term has already 
been introduced several times into the discussion; in 
the evolution:of our general theme a point has now 
been reached at which it becomes appropriate to de- 
fine the concept, dwell upon its significance, and ad- 
duce reasons in support of the belief that widespread 
acceptance of the philosophy underlying it will be of 
the greatest possible value to the function of manage- 
ment, wherever exercised. 

The concept of the optimum has long been known 
to philosophers, as well as to.scientists in many fields 
of knowledge. As one gathers from Weekley’s Etymo- 
_ logical Dictionary of Modern English, the German 
philosopher Leibniz, who ranks among the great minds 
of all ages, made use of it in connection with his 
theory that this is the “best of all possible worlds.” 
He was, of course, thoroughly grounded in Latin and, 
therefore, found it fitting to select the neuter of the 
adjective optimus (best), i. e., optimum, to designate 
the quality with which he was convinced the Creator 
had endowed the world. It is an interesting fact, 
parenthetically speaking, that it was the use of this 
word by Leibniz which led the Jesuit editors of the 
Mémoires de Trévouz, in 1737, to coin the French 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Management 
and 
The Optimum 


The fourth article of a series 
deals intimately with the prob- 
lems of Growth, Form and Size. 
Fundamental principles are 
presented and discussed from 
the viewpoints of history, phi- 
losophy and natural laws. The 
economics of size is here con- 
sidered in terms of modern 
industry 


By DR. HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


President of the Hopf Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ossining, N. Y., and Contributing 
Editor of The Spectator 


word optimisme (Eng. optimism), which owed its later 
vogue to Voltaire’s satire, Candide ou l’Optimisme. 
The two terms are not, however, to be confused. 

In the general field of science, the optimum, as we 
learn from Murray’s English Dictionary, constitutes 
“that degree or amount of heat, light, food, moisture, 
etc., most favorable for growth, reproduction, or other 
vital process.” Meyer’s Lexikon, when defining the 
science of ecology, describes the optimum as “that 
state of environment which offers the most favorable 
conditions of life.” Brockhaus, the other standard 
German lexicon, gives the meaning of the optimum (in 
physiology) as “that position between the minimum 
and maximum of an external condition of life that 
raises a dependent life process to highest efficiency.” 

The Century Dictionary and Encyclopedia borrows 
an illustration from botany; it defines the optimum as 
“one of the three cardinal points of temperature, 
namely, that point at which the metabolic processes 
are carried on with the greatest activity.” As an ex- 
tension of this definition, it quotes the following pas- 
sage from Vines (Lect. Physiol. Plants): “The mini- 
mum or zero point is the point at which the per- 
formance is just possible; the optimum the point at 
which it is carried on with the greatest activity; and 
the maximum the point at which it is arrested.” 

Chambers’ Technical Dictionary states that the 
optimum is “the most favorable; the point at which 
any condition is the most favorable, or at its height; 
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IN MANAGEMENT-No. IV 


e. v., optimum temperature; opti- 
mum humidity, etc.” Webster ob- 
serves that “the optimum is the 
best or most favorable degree, 
quantity, number, etc.; when the 
term is used as an adjective it im- 
plies the most favorable or most 
conducive to a given end, especially 
under fixed conditions.” Webster 
defines also the term “optimum ca- 
pacity” (in electricity) of an induc- 
tion coil, as “the capacity which if 
placed across the break will give 
the longest spark in the secondary 
circuit.” 

The Funk and Wagnalls Diction- 
ary, in explaining the optimum, 
has recourse to biology, stating 
that the term represents “the con- 
dition producing the best result; 
the combination of conditions that 
produces the best average result 
when there is a choice of combina- 
tions; the mean of two or more 
maximum or minimum effects that 
represent the most favorable re- 
sult.” From the Oxford Diction- 
ary the following examples of the 
use of the term optimum are se- 
lected: “For the most rapid circu- 
lation of protoplasm there must be 
a definite amount of water—the 
optimum” (Goodale, Phys. Bot.). 
“Experience alone can tell us the 
optimum temperature of a given 
kind of micro-organism” (Allbut’s 
Syst. Med.). 

In Schlomann’s Technologisches 
Handbuch (Technological Hand- 
book) we find the term optimal il- 
lumination described as “the most 
favorable character and intensity 
of illumination for the particular 
purpose and conditions of the area 
to be illuminated.” Schlomann also 
defines optimal life (of the illumi- 
nant) as “the length of time a lamp 
must be utilized in order that the 
cost per lumen hour will be at a 
minimum.” In Price’s Volkswirt- 
schaftliches Wérterbuch (Eco- 
nomic Dictionary), the term op- 
timal rate is said to mean “the rate 
of taxation which gives the best 
yield.” 


ag teres by Economists, 
gineers and Others 


The foregoing illustrations serve 
to bring into focus a number of 
nuances which are helpful in con- 
structing the necessary back- 
ground. For the more specific pur- 
pose of our general theme, these 
may be supplemented by drawing 


upon some interpretations which 
stem from economists, engineers 
and others who are particularly 
concerned with the field of in- 
dustry. 

The English classical economists, 
beginning with Adam Smith, un- 
doubtedly thought in terms of the 
optimum, for they devoted them- 
selves to the discovery and applica- 
tion to agriculture, industry and 
society in general of laws and prin- 
ciples whose observance would pro- 
mote welfare and prosperity. 
Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, 
emphasized the benefits derivable 
from the division of labor; Mal- 
thus, the pessimist, in his Principle 
of Population, warned against the 
dire effects attendant upon the fail- 
ure of the means of subsistence to 
keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation; Ricardo, the hard-headed 
and practical business man, recog- 
nized the operation of a law of di- 
minishing returns in agriculture 
(Principles of Political Economy 
and Taxation). Incidentally, this 
law was first discovered by the 
French statesman and economist, 
Turgot, and it was, of course, im- 
plicit in the Malthusian theory. 


Four Major Principles 


In his ambition to make an ex- 
act science of economics, Senior 
enunciated four major principles, 
one of which was the law of in- 
creasing returns in industry (Po- 
litical Economy). John Stuart 
Mill, writing his Principles of Po- 
litical Economy at a time three- 
quarters of a century nearer the 
present than the year of publica- 
tion (1776) of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, enlarged upon Smith’s dis- 
cussion of the division of labor and 
rather clearly perceived an op- 
timum of size in large manufac- 
tories, expressing it in the follow- 
ing language: “Even when no addi- 
tional subdivision of the work 
would follow an enlargement of the 
operations, there will be good econ- 
omy in enlarging them to the point 
at which every person to whom it 
is convenient to assign a special 
occupation, will have full employ- 
ment in that occupation.” 

In reaching the foregoing con- 
clusion, Mill was evidently influ- 
enced by the views of Babbage, a 
well-known English mathematician 
who in 1832, after ten years of 
practical investigation of industry, 


published a work entitled On the 
Economy of Machinery and Manu- 
factures, which was destined to ex- 
ercise a strong influence upon Eng- 
lish thought for decades to follow. 
It was .Babbage who among early 
writers on industrial problems 
most clearly perceived the signifi- 
cance of the optimum; moreover, 
students of management familiar 
with the literature of the field jus- 
tifiably assign to him a large share 
of the credit for enunciating prin- 
ciples underlying what today is 
known as scientific management. 
The following quotation from Bab- 
bage’s great work speaks for itself: 
“When (from the peculiar nature 
of the produce of each manufac- 
tory) the number of processes into 
which it is most advantageous to 
divide it is ascertained, as well as 
the number of individuals to be em- 
ployed, then all other manufac- 
tories which do not employ a direct 
multiple of this number will pro- 
duce the article at a greater cost.” 


Optimal Size 


It is a peculiar and puzzling fact 
that among the major countries of 
the world whose development has 
been of a character to suggest the 
value of giving heed to considera- 
tions involved in the achievement 
and maintenance of optimal condi- 
tions, Germany apparently has 
shown the greatest interest in the 
subject. Indeed, if the abundance 
of references contained in German 
economic and engineering litera- 
ture of the pre-Nazi period is any 
criterion, one may well conclude 
that the problem has exercised a 
peculiar fascination over the Ger- 
man scientific mind. 

Beste, the author of a classic 
work entitled Die optimale Be- 
triebsgrésse als betriebswirtschaft- 
liches Problem (Optimal Operat- 
ing Size as an Economic Prob- 
lem), points out that optimal 
size is associated with the level of 
highest possible results and that 
this level coincides with satisfac- 
tion of the existing demand for the 
product manufactured. The level 
is attained when demand equals 
that percentage of productive ca- 
pacity which is in harmony with 
the technical optimum. 

Sombart, who spent a_half- 
century in the preparation of his 
six-volume work, Der moderne 
Kapitalismus (Modern Capital- 
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ism), maintains that increasing 
size of organization is associated 
with increasing returns, i. e., grow- 
ing profits, as long as expansion 
continues to approach limits de- 
fined by the optimum; once these 
limits are exceeded, however, the 
yield, or profit, becomes a diminish- 
ing quantity. Sombart’s formula 
for determining the range of the 
optimum is based upon ascertain- 
ment of size in terms of number of 
employees, extent of equipment and 
facilities, volume of raw materials 
or finished products, and size of 
working capital. He distinguishes 
between an absolute and a relative 
optimum of size, but, as Beste 
agrees, it is not clear what he 
means by these terms. In any 
event, Sombart adheres to the 
viewpoint that there is a size of 
organization which harmonizes 
with attainment of the desired 
productive results. 

Many other German writers 
have concerned themselves with the 
problem of the optimum, but it 
would expand the discussion unduly 
to record their views. 

Perhaps one of the most enlight- 
ening and valuable contributions 
to the literature on the subject 
stems from the Russian engineer 
and educator, Ermanski. In a 
brief dissertation of six or seven 
printed pages, presented at the 
Third International Management 
Congress (Rome, 1927), he begins 
by querying whether fundamental 
principles of scientific organization 
of work exist, and then proceeds to 
give a remarkable demonstration of 
philosophico - mathematical char- 
acter concerning the principle of 
the optimum. It is my belief that 
nowhere in the literature of man- 
agement is a finer piece of scientific 
reasoning to be discovered; indeed, 
I attribute to my first reading of 
Ermanski’s dissertation in 1927 a 
direct stimulus to my since sus- 
tained interest in the question of 
the optimum. Ermanski’s larger 
work, Theorie und Praxis der Ra- 
tionalisierung (Theory and Prac- 
tice of Rationalization), published 
in 1928, contains an exhaustive 
discussion of the principle of the 
optimum, pitched on so broad a 
scale that it defies even cursory 
statement here. 


Economy With Efficiency 

Alford, in his Principles of In- 
dustrial Management for Engi- 
neers (1940), states that the op- 
timum, or most favorable, size of 
an industrial establishment is that 
size which operates most efficiently 
and at lowest cost. He adds that 
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only meager information is avail- 
able as to the optimum of size of 
manufacturing concerns, although 
there is reason to believe that such 
a size can be determined. In at 
least partial confirmation of Al- 
ford’s views on this point, it is 
worthy of note that, according to 
the recent statement of one of my 
English correspondents, who be- 
cause of his official connection with 
war work must remain anonymous, 
the belief is growing in England 
that the ideal (optimal) factory 
should employ not more than seven 
hundred people. In support of this 
belief it is stated that a unit of this 
size can be thoroughly well man- 
aged and that it does not unduly 
disturb social arrangements and 
services. My correspondent adds 
that the same type of reasoning ap- 
plies to offices; that many large 
offices in London will be reduced 
in numbers, the staffs being dis- 
tributed to factories and other lo- 
cations. 


The Role of Management in Striving 
for Optimal Size 


With this background of defini- 
tion and interpretation of the op- 
timum, we are now prepared to dis- 
cuss the major aspects of the role 
of management in seeking to attain 
optimal size of the organizational 
unit. In so doing, we must recog- 
nize that a certain degree of mental 
confusion is not uncommonly be- 
trayed by those who for the first 
time endeavor to come to grips 
with the fundamental considera- 
tions presented. One encounters, 
for example, the idea that there is 
no such thing as optimal size of 
organization; this is tantamount 
to asserting that there is no best, 
or most favorable, size at which 
profit-making possibilities may be 
capitalized to the fullest extent. 
Obviously such a conclusion is a 
paradox. 

Another viewpoint envisages the 
optimum as in the nature of a 
maximum whose attainment always 
lies beyond current results. Ad- 
herents of this school of thought 
need constantly to be reminded that 
the optimum, though expressed in 
quantitative terms, is qualitative 
in character; that, in a given situa- 
tion, regard for considerations per- 
taining to the optimum may even 
demonstrate strongly the wisdom 
of a reduction of operations to a 
smaller scale. Such a step would 
naturally run counter to satisfac- 
tion of the pride of those who think 
only in terms of volume. 

A third conception of the op- 
timum is to regard it as a fixed 


and unchangeable point in the 
scale of operations. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, for in 
human enterprise the optimum is 
not static but dynamic, and is 
bound to be influenced by chang- 
ing conditions. Optimal conditions 
spring from the interaction of a 
great many variables, both with 
favorable and unfavorable tenden- 
cies; it is the blending of these un- 
der sound management that cre- 
ates the most advantageous combi- 
nation. The characteristics of such 
a combination vary only gradually 
and over extended periods of time; 
but they do vary, and it is in con- 
sonance with maintenance of the 
highest levels of accomplishment 
for management to be alert to the 
significance of changes taking 
place and to direct their influence 
into channels which will be produc- 
tive of realization of the highest 
profit-making possibilities. 

If management is to expand its 
influence beyond the mere adjust- 
ment of the organizational and op- 
erating aspects of the enterprise, it 
must become increasingly aware of 
the laws governing attainment and 
maintenance of conditions of most 
effective co-ordination and control. 
To the extent that management, in 
the light of these principles, directs 
the interplay of the operating fac- 
tors, it will succeed in establishing 
an equilibrium, but this, in the very 
nature of things, is unstable and 
not a fixed quantum. 

It therefore becomes the chief 
task of management to give direc- 
tion to this unstable, moving equi- 
librium, facing it toward an area 
of most effective relations. This 
area is the zone of optimal rela- 
tions; the size at which it is at- 
tained represents the optimal size; 
it differs for different industries, 
for different units in the same in- 
dustry, and for different stages of 
development of any given indus- 
trial unit. 


Two Concepts 


One may conceive of the op- 
timum of size as expressing either 
current conditions of most effective 
co-ordination and control of the op- 
erating factors, or conditions most 
conducive to the best profit return 
in the long run. Both of these con- 
siderations may be combined in 4 
single statement, purporting that 
profits are affected by the size of 
an enterprise through the limiting 
influence that size exerts on the 
area of optimal relations of the op- 
erating factors. 

Reasoning in this manner, the 
essentiality of the functions of 
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management in relation to the dis- 
covery of optimal size is at once 
mace clear. In an earlier article 
of this series, management was de- 
fined as the direction of an enter- 
prise, through the planning, organ- 
izing, co-ordinating and controlling 
of its human and material re- 
sources, toward the accomplish- 
ment of a predetermined objective. 
Because in the every-day language 
of business these four terms are 
often loosely employed, thus giv- 
ing rise to misunderstandings of 
their technical import, it will serve 
a useful purpose to expand upon 
the definitions previously given. 

Planning may be described as 

both initial and constant, the for- 
mer dealing with problems related 
to the establishment of an enter- 
prise, the latter entering into the 
very heart of activities once the 
business has been launched on its 
career. As Person points out in 
his able analysis, On the Technique 
of Planning (vide Bulletin of the 
Federated Management Societies, 
November, 1934), which is ad- 
justed to the requirements of mul- 
tiple-plant enterprises, there are 
three planes on which planning 
may be organized: 

1. Directive planning, concerned 
with the general direction of a 
far-flung enterprise; 

2. General administrative plan- 
ning, the planning by the gen- 
eral management of the indi- 
vidual plant; 

3. Operative planning, the re- 
sponsibility of a departmental 
management. 


Five Necessary Steps 


Involved in all three of these 
types of planning are five inherent 
major steps: (a) definition of pur- 
pose; (b) formulation of policies; 
(c) formulation of program; (d) 
design of plan; (e) differentiation 
of projects. Moreover, as Person 
explains, three major processes are 
characteristic of planning, whether 
it be directive, general administra- 
tive or operative. These he 
enumerates as: (a) research and 
investigation; (b) standardiza- 
tion; (ce) design. 

Students of management are 
greatly indebted to Dr. Person for 
this analysis, because it not alone 
points the way to co-ordination and 
control of conditions within the in- 
dividual enterprise, but also, by 
extension, provides the ground- 
work for coping with problems in 
the field of national planning, a 
subject to which the second part 
of Dr. Person’s paper is devoted. 

The vista of planning afforded 


by Dr. Person should do much to 
convince those who customarily re- 
gard the concept as having vague 
and possibly academic character- 
istics that, on the contrary, it is 
endowed with broad, practical and 
comprehensive connotations which 
should constantly pervade the ac- 
tivities of management. Purpose- 
ful planning, as here outlined, is 
the first function of management in 
striving to bring optimal conditions 
within the range of accomplish- 
ment. 


Function of Organizing 


Something more is, however, 
needed to aid management in the 
performance of its task and the 
achievement of its master-objec- 
tive. No less than planning, the 
function of organizing is an essen- 
tial of which use must constantly 
be made in the development of poli- 
cies, plans and procedures designed 
to safeguard and to enhance oper- 
ating results. Contrary to the in- 
ference which may often be drawn 
from examination of the current 
status of business enterprises, or- 
ganizing is not a fixed and rigid 
process that becomes more and 
more unresponsive to changing re- 
quirements. It is emphatically a 
dynamic and continuous process 
that depends for success upon the 
maintenance of such degrees of 
combination, development and 
adaptation of the structural ele- 
ments as will keep the business ma- 
chine moving swiftly and surely, 
and without undue frictional losses, 
toward its appointed objective. 

This is not the place to expatiate 
upon principles and techniques of 
organization, for they will be made 
the subjects of treatment in the 
next article of this series. It is, 
however, pertinent here to stress 
the fact that nothing is so well 
calculated to frustrate attainment 
of the optimum as the perpetuation 
of conditions of under- or over- 
organization. Yet business enter- 
prises are frequently found to suf- 
fer from one or the other of these 
faults; in fact, it is not unusual to 
discover them side by side in the 
same institution. This circum- 
stance is often traceable to the pur- 
suit of a policy of indecision or 
vacillation in dealing with the 
many facets of the human problem 
as exemplified by the attributes of 
personality and experience of mem- 
bers of the executive and super- 
visory groups. 

Co-ordinating, the third function 
of management, is essentially a 
motive force utilized by human be- 
ings banded together for the con- 


summation of a common objective. 
It finds a large field of application 
in adjusting to one another the va- 
rious structural elements of the or- 
ganization and in insuring that 
clear lines of demarcation among 
them are maintained. To accom- 
plish this, it employs the process 
of integration, which has as its ob- 
jective the creation of conditions 
that will prevent dual authority, 
overlapping of activities, and work- 
ing at cross-purposes. 

Other processes associated with 
co-ordinating are co-operation and 
motivation. When co-ordinating 
capitalizes these processes, it en- 
ters the sphere of human relations, 
where it encounters its principal 
opportunities and responsibilities. 
It is a common tendency for human 
beings to condemn what they do not 
understand. The foundation for 
effective co-operation may be said 
to exist when all executives and 
employees, wherever stationed on 
the various levels of the organiza- 
tional hierarchy, not alone compre- 
hend their individual tasks but also 
clearly perceive the relation each 
bears to the whole. 

Operating Units 

In large-scale enterprise, with 
its characteristic and necessary 
sub-division into many semi-inde- 
pendent operating units, the diffi- 
culties of securing an adequate un- 
derstanding of the part of each in 
the attainment of the sum-total of 
progress are greatly multiplied. It 
is to overcome them that the 
process of motivation is brought 
into play. Properly utilized, this 
process may be counted upon to 
make human beings respond with 
increased morale, which quickly 
translates itself into greater work 
accomplishment. Neglected or im- 
properly applied, it is likely to 
bring about gradual disintegra- 
tion. Motivation is simply another 
name for leadership; it is this qual- 
ity, so urgently needed in all types 
of human undertaking, that is in 
the last analysis responsible for 
raising co-ordinating to its highest 
levels of accomplishment. 

Controlling is the fourth, and 
final, function of management to be 
considered. It expresses itself 
through the processes of supervi- 
sion, measurement of performance, 
and maintenance of standards. 
Controlling, also, is a dynamic con- 
cept. It tends to keep the enter- 
prise upon the appointed course, to 
provide it with the proper momen- 
tum, to determine its rate of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE CANCER DEATH TOLL 


Despite control efforts and discounting improved 
diagnosis, the mortality from this cause con- 
tinues to increase at an alarming rate 


S cancer a scourge peculiarly 

modern? Is the incidence of 

cancer attributable to a civiliza- 
tion which has weakened man 
physically through the introduction 
of those mechanical and electrical 
devices which have made hard 
work unusual? Or is it rather that 
advanced medical diagnoses and 
improved vital statistics reporting 
technique brought to common 
knowledge the viciousness of a dis- 
ease which has existed through the 
years, a hidden curse. 

Whatever conclusion analyses and 
research may determine  subse- 
quently to be the more logical an- 
swer it must be apparent that sta- 
tistics which indicate an ever ris- 
ing rate of death from cancer are 
attributable partly to our modern 
insistence on greater detail and ac- 
curacy in reporting death causes 
and partly to the softening in- 
fluence of modern labor saving de- 
vices on the physique of men and 
women. But during the years of 
discussion as to the actual cause 
and the best cure, the incidence of 
death from cancer in the United 
States has shown constancy in its 
increase. This is reflected in statis- 
tics in The Spectator which since 
1906 has presented annually a 
study of the cancer death rate in 
selected American cities. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman pio- 
neered in the study of cancer inci- 
dence. Through his insistent writ- 
ing, cancer control efforts received 
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Editor, The Spectator 


nationwide publicity and his mis- 
sionary work has been invaluable 
in arousing men and women to the 
need of sustained organized activ- 
ity tending to make the American 
people conscious of the fact that 
the greatest need in the fight to re- 
duce cancer deaths is its early dis- 
covery and treatment. Medical care 
in the early stages is the most 
potent force tending towards a re- 
duction in cancer fatality. Once a 
cancerous growth has gained head- 
way the chances of success against 
its vicious force is exceedingly 
small. Time then in treatment is 
the most important factor. 


Rate at All Time High 


During 1943 cancer killed 66,794 
people in 155 American cities hav- 
ing a population of approximately 
43,000,000. The cancer death rate 
in these cities of 156.1 per 100,000 
population was an all time high. 
This 1942 rate compares with a 
death rate of 152.8 for 180 cities in 
1941, with one of 116.9 for 177 
cities in 1931, and with a rate 
101.1 for the year 1921, 83.3 in 
1911 and with 74.5 for 21 Ameri- 
can cities in 1906, the first year of 
the study of the cities by Dr. Hoff- 
man appearing in The Spectator. 
The cities’ death rate from 1906 to 
1942 has been with a few excep- 
tions an uninterrupted story of 
more deaths and a higher rate of 
death for each succeeding year. 
The cancer death rate in America’s 
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cities has more than doubled from 
the 74.5 of 1906 to the 156.1 of 
1942. In the United States in 1942 
then it can be estimated that al- 
most 200,000 men and women died 
victims to one form or another of 
cancer’s malignancy. Here is an 
economic loss which challenges the 
concern of not only the medical 
profession but of administrative 
and legislative officers of the na- 
tion, its several States and many 
cities. 

We are at war and manpower is 
our most precious asset. The youth 
of the nation are turning their 
back on industry and commerce, on 
its factories, its farms, its offices 
and its stores to meet the challenge 
of America’s foes on battlefronts 
all over the world. They leave to 
their elders the task at home of 
producing the instruments of war 
—the guns and ammunition, the 
supplies and food products. The 
war behind the lines is in the hands 
now of men beyond the age of 40. 
These men between the ages of 40 
and 69 are as indispensable to vic- 
tory as are the men face to face 
with enemy guns. It is these men 
and their women of equal age for 
whom new and more effective agen- 
cies must be developed to protect 
against the toll which cancer is tak- 
ing annually. This age group ac- 
counts for 60 per cent of the can- 
cer deaths which occur each year. 
In fact the ranks of experienced, 
skilled, intelligent workers in the 
army of democracy cancer is caus- 
ing an annual death loss of 120,000. 
Thus in one year, cancer kills more 
than double the number of men 
killed by the enemy in the terrible 
struggles of the First World War. 

The need for action in cancer 
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yictims and when they are capable 
of removal and therefore of cure. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, three- 
quarters of the cancers are inoper- 
able when they reached the surgeon 
for treatment. 

The accumulative force possible 
through the voice of tens of thou- 
sands of life insurance agents 
throughout the country stressing 
the wisdom and the life saving 
value of medical consultation when 
symptoms which might evidence 
cancer first appear, has a strength 
of incalculable worth. It can be as 


WHITE = Resisting Factors ...(___] 


BLACK = Contriuting Factors s 


effective in turning the _ tide 
against the mounting cancer death 
rate as it was in reducing the 
deaths from such scourges as tu- 
berculosis and syphillis. 

Dr. Edward Podolsky in his es- 
timable book “War on Cancer,” 
sets forth some facts which in the 
hands of the general public would 
have a material influence in awak- 
ening the consciousness of all to 
the lurking hazard of death behind 
apparently inoffensive bodily weak- 
ness from which cancer develops. 
Cancer, he says, causes more than 





Cancer death claims amounted to over $100,000,000 last year, one- 
third of all companies shown in this chart paying $39,000,000. 


ten per cent of all the deaths each 
year. Among men between the ages 
of 55 and 70 almost one in every 
eight deaths are caused by cancer. 
Of all the women who die between 
the ages of 45 and 65 not less than 
one in every five die from cancer. 
Dr. Podolsky reliably estimates 
that there are about 500,000 people 
suffering from cancer in the 
United States at the present time 
and that the death rate has in- 
creased about 65 per cent since 
1900. This latter estimate of death 
it will be noted conforms most ac- 





Map Supplied by U. S. Gov't Printing Office; 
Geological Survey Publication 


This map affords a comparison of those social and economic factors such as food purchase, longev- 
ity. per capita savings deposits, which, if high, tend to contribute to cancer mortality, if low, tend to resist 
it. Highly industrial and densely populated States such as Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have seven 
contributing factors, as shown in the table “Social and Economic Factors Influencing Cancer Mortality.” 
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curately with statistics presented 
in The Spectator. 

Cancer has been described as 
nothing more or less than a law- 


in some part of the body which re- 
fuses to obey the natural laws of 
structure and function. 

According to accepted authori- 


cancer at the present time. A great 
many remedies have been used for 
many years, some of them with ap- 
parent success, but none of them 











less, uncontrolled growth of cells ties, there is no medicinal cure for has stood the test of time. Cancer 
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Chicago, III. 3,396.808 5,400 153.9 3,3°6 808 5.272 184.0 Port Arthur, Texas. . 85.000 300 35.3 u u u 
Cincinnati, Ohio 455.610 924 202.8 455.800 882 193.6 Portiand, Me... 85,000 168 197.6 74,000 151 204.1 
Cisveland, Ohio 903.200 1,413 158.4 898 700 1,432 159.7 Portland, Ore... . 375.394 708 188.6 305.394 633 207.3 
Colorado hy og Colo. 36.789 97 263.7 36.700 63 171.7 Providence, R. I. 260,000 426 163.8 257,000 437 «170.0 
Columbu: io 309.579 578 188.7 306 , 250 460 150.2 Puehlo, Colo.. . 52.162 53 101.6 u u u 
Corpus Christie. Texas 57 301 55 98.0 u u u Racine, Wis. 66.500 109 =: 163.9 67.839 92 135.6 
Cumberland, Md. 40.000 52 130.0 u u u Readinc, Pa. : 113.000 148 «131.0 112,147 118 = 105.2 
Dallas, Texas 359.400 408 112.5 294 700 48=6385)=—s: 130.6 Richmond, Va. , 215,761 326 151.1 u u u 
Dayton, Ohio 250.000 290 «6118.0 210 718 143.3 Rochester, N. Y........ 326.760 565 172.9 325.625 526 161.5 
ich.. . 80,000 32 49.0 80 000 25 41.7 Rockford, tl. 84 637 128 «6151.2 84 148 «174.9 
Denver, Colo. 361.200 599 «185.8 328 293 581 =—s*171.9 Sacramente, Calif 112.000 198 176.8 105.958 171~=«161.4 
Des Moines, lowa 170.000 269 158.2 199.155 314 197.3 St. Lovie, Mo 814 717 1,677 205.8 815.900 1,579 193.5 
Detroit, Mich. 1,750,000 1,784 191.9 1,690 000 1,728 102.2 St. Paul, Minn 295,848 168.3 306 .000 432 141.2 
Duluth, Minn 101 065 205 202.8 101,065 206 203.8 Salem, Ore. 35.000 61 174.3 30.908 64 207.1 
m, N.C 100.000 57 57.0 u u Salt Lake Citv. Utah... 200 000 236 «4«6118.0 u u u 
East Orange, N. J 69.152 122 178.4 69 0F0 3=— 115 )—s«188..5 San Antonio, Texas... .. 300,000 333 111.0 u u u 
Eli " 118.000 114 98.6 110.000 116 «= 105.5 San Bernardino, Calif... . 43 646 89 203.9 u u u 
Elmira, N. Y¥ 52.000 74 «142.3 425 88 202.6 San Dieco, Calif. 345,000 337 97.7 600 339 6122.6 
El Paso, Texas 107.000 138 48=6129.0 103.500 109 = 105.3 San Franci-co, Calif... 725 000 1,441 198.8 635.000 1,474 232.1 
e, Pa. 121,000 191 =157.9 118,571 169 =«142.5 Savanneh, Ga. 125 000 118 94.4 95.900 112 «116.8 
Everitt, Wash. 30,224 33 109.2 u u u Schence'adv, N.Y... 100.000 143 143.0 87,460 165 188.7 
Fall River, Mass. 115.559 374 323.6 u " u Sioux Citv, lowa 83.000 99 119.3 u u u 
Fargo, N. D. 32.580 48 «147.3 32.928 27 = «82.0 Sioux Falls, S.D... . 44.000 53 120.5 41.000 72 175.6 
Fitchburo, Mass. 41.824 60 143.4 41.824 57 136.3 Somerville, Mass. 102 304 ©4100 897.7 102.304 110 107.5 
Flint, Mich. 152.000 183 =: 107.2 151.275 168 =61191,1 South Berd, Ind. 101. 288 108 106.6 101. 268 107 105.7 
Fort Wayne, Ind 122.360 162 132.4 177.100 130 108.2 Sookare, Wash. 122,001 232 190.2 122.001 237 194.3 
Fort Worth, Texas 198. 858 111.1 179.500 223 124.2 Sorincfield, Mass. 151.683 228 150.3 150,420 227 150.9 
Gads ten, Ala. 50, 000 42 24.0 u u u Sorincfiel?, Mo. 70,000 87 124.3 u u u 
Galveston, Texas 70.000 111 = 158.6 60.862 98 161.0 Svracuse, N. Y. 204 960 378 184.4 204.960 333 =: 162.5 
Gary, Ind. 111.719 84 75.2 u u u Tacoma, Wash. 150,000 232 «154.7 120,000 233 «194.2 
Green Bay, Wis. 47,000 108 229.8 u u Tamop, Fia.. 124.587 120 96.3 u u u 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 164.061 285 «181.5 164.061 267 «162.7 Terre Haute, Ind. 62.810 127 202.2 u u u 
Greensboro, N. C. 59.319 58 97.8 60 000 45 75.0 Toledo, Ohio 297.000 491 165.3 290,000 503 153.4 
Hartford, Con 190,000 339 «= 178.4 190 000 364 «6191.6 Toveks, Kan. 77.749 107. =: 137.6 67.833 79 «116.5 
Highlind Park. “Mich. 52.338 52 99.4 50 727 56 «4110.4 Trenton, N. J. 124.895 196 156.9 124 790 226 «181.1 
Hoboken, N. J. 50, 286 68 135.2 50.100 62 123.8 Union Citv, N. J. 56.502 67.3 56.300 51 90.6 
Houston, Texas 450,000 378 84.0 395.000 367 92.0 Utica, N.Y... 101.000 137 =: 135.6 100, 584 179 «178.0 
Indianapolis, Ind. 386,972 577 149.1 326.900 597 184.3 Wace, Texas... 63.930 60 93.9 u u u 
Jersey City, N. J. 304.069 544 «6178.9 302.400 585 8193.5 Washinotonr. D. C. 848,000 1,108 130.7 750,000 1,060 141.3 
Johnstown, Pa. 66.600 115 172.7 66.600 116 175.8 Waterbury, Conn. 107.000 184 172.0 99.314 108 108.7 
Kansas Citv, Mo. ~ 450.000 666 148.0 399,178 652 163.6 Wheeline. W. Va. 73,115 135 184.6 u u u 
Lansing, Mich. 84.000 101 «120.2 82.000 108 131.7 Wichita. Kar. 133,000 125 94.0 114.634 138 «120.4 
Lakewood, Ohio 69,056 92 133.2 69,056 79 4«464114.4 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 276 157 =: 182.1 86,130 149 «173.0 
Lexington, Ky. 49,700 120 241.4 50,100 59 117.8 Wilmincton, Del. 125,000 128 «6103.2 112,504 172 «(152.9 
Lewiston, Me. 39,500 88 222.8 u u u Worcester. Mass. 193,500 386 204.7 u u u 
Lincoln, Neb. 82,000 174 «= 212.2 u u D Yonkers, N. Y. 150.000 112 74.7 142.598 189 132.5 
Long Beach, Calif. 210,000 256 121.9 175.000 253 144.6 York, Pa. ; 57,000 101 177.2 57,000 91 159.6 
Lorain, Ohio 45.000 44 =697.8 u u u Youngstown, Ohio. . 167,720 235 4140.1 u u u 
Los Anaeles, Calif. 1,661,000 2,625 158.0 1,588.000 2,321 146.2 _——- ————<—$——$ 
Louisville, Ky. 345.358 481 139.3 339 358 126.7 Totals $42, 792, 747 66, 794 156. e: 36,800,626 56,656 154.0 
Lowell, Mass. 100, 234 138 4=—- 137.7 100, 234 137 136.7 
— —— pap ad + os peg 4 tae Cities Increased Rate......... 48 
son, Wis. : 1 155. 68, 7 J 62 
Maiden, Mass. 58.349 89 152.5 i a ee: . ; 
Ma ester, N. H. 77.625 125 181.0 u u Cities Remaining Same....... . 
McKeesport, Pa. . 55,000 79 143.6 55.300 73 132.0 Cities Non-comparable 44 
Medford, Mass 64,386 72 «#111.8 u u u — 
Memphis, Tenn 405.998 397 97.8 297.917 335 112.4 155 
Miami, Fla. 172,172 192 111.5 172, 100 206 «4119.7 
Milwaukee, Wis. 600.000 868 144.7 592.000 801 135.3 + Totals for 1942 on a comparative basis with those cities having available data for 
Minneapolis, Minn. 492,370 888 6180.4 492,370 910 184.8 1941, amounted to 37,159,768 population with 58,849 deaths, for a rate of 158.4 per 
Mobile, Ala. 80.824 99 122.5 78,720 87 110.5 100,000 population. 
Montgomery, Ala....... 90,000 57 = 62.6 79,584 60 75.4 u Unavailable. 
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experts are of the opinion that cities had an increased rate, while population density of 3509.4 per 
cancerous growths are not remark- but 62 had a decreased rate and square mile. Its altitude is 263 
auly affected by drugs, sera, or any one had a similar rate. The city feet above sea level. It is an in- 
other animal, vegetable or mineral with the lowest death rate for 1942 tegral part of the Fall River-New 
substances. CANCER IS CUR- was Port Arthur, Texas, with a Bedford Metropolitan area which 
ABLE, but not by medical means; population of 85,000 and 30 deaths has a total population of 277,555. 
it is being treated successfully with recorded as attributable to cancer. As of 1940 Fall River had 2.67 per 
radium, x-rays, surgery and other The city with the highest cancer cent of the population of the State. 
purely physical agents. record was Fall River, Massachu- Forty-eight and twelve one-hun- 

Reports made to The Spectator setts. It had a death rate of 323.6. dredths per cent of its population 
by the Health Officers of 155 Fall River, a city of 113,000 popu- were male and 51.88 per cent 
American cities show that the lation was credited with 374 female; 78.26 per cent were native 


death rate per 100,000 population deaths. white; 21.9 per cent were foreign 
was 156.1 in 1942. These cities had As statistics indicate that cancer born; .35 per cent were negro and 
total deaths of 66,794. Their com- flourishes in cities where modern 10 per cent were of other races. 
bined population was 42,792,747, industry absorbs the great major- Sixty-four and sixty-one one-hun- 
almost one-third that of the na- ity of those gainfully employed it dredth per cent were over 21 years 
tion. In 1941 cities with a combined seems not amiss to present some of age and 7.54 per cent were over 
population of 36,800,686 had total statistics on its economic, social sixty-five. Vital statistics for 1940 
deaths of 56,656 and a death rate and financial background. showed 138 births per 100 deaths. 
of 154.0. One hundred and eleven Fall River is a typically modern Its birth rate per 1000 was 15.65 
cities shown had statistics avail- industrial city. Fall River has an and its death rate was 11.38. 

able for both years. Of these 48 area of 32.9 square miles. It has a In 1940 Fall River had approxi- 























SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS AS THEY INFLUENCE 
CANCER MORTALITY 





Per 
1942 PerCent Capita Per Per Per Cent ‘Occupa- Death Total 
1942 Rate per Rank Urban Income Capita Capita of tional Rate of Con- Total 
Cancer 100,000 by Population for Food Savings Negro Pre- Persons  tributing Resisting 
Population Deaths Population States to Total States Purchasing Deposits Populetion dcmirarce Over65 Factors Facters 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Alabama. . . ,043 1,843 63.8 45 30.2— 480— 33— 36— 35.7— AS 315— 0 7 
Arizona..... 499, 261 439 87.9 32 34.8— 832+ 70— 60— 2.5+ M-— 308 — 2 5 
Arkansas. ... 1,949,387 1,257** 64.5 44 22.2— §14— 32— 24— 25.8— A- 301— 0 7 
California. . . . 6,907,387 10,626 153.8 6 71.0+ 1167+ 114+ 315+ 1.44 M+ §21+ 7 0 
Colorado...... 1,123,296 1,307 116.4 25 §2.6+ 785— 79+ 84— 1.1+ M+ 508+ 5 2 
Connecticut. . . 1,732, 268 ,603 150.3 7 67.8+ 1296+ 111+ §52+ 1.8+ M+ 520+ 7 0 
Delaware. 272,128 335 123.1 23 §2.3+ 1186+ 101+ 314+ 13.7— M+ 582+ 6 1 
Florida. . 1,897,414 1,955 103.0 29 55.1+ 655— 70— 43- 29.4— M+ 407— 2 5 
Georgia He 3,123,725 2,120 67.9 43 34.4— 498— 45— 40— 46.8— A- 315— 0 7 
Idaho. . vanes 524,873 472* 89.9 31 33.7— 758 — 71-— 58— 0.2+ A- 384— 1 6 
ilinois...... 7,897,241 11,786 149.2 8 73.6+ 979+ 76+ 138+ 4.3— M+ 508+ 6 1 
Indiana... 3,427,796 4,371 127.1 22 §5.1+ 827+ 67— 101— 3.5— M+ 618+ 4 3 
lowa..... 2,538, 268 3,629 143.0 11 42.7— 823+ 64— 95— 0.7— A- 595+ 2 5 
Kansas. ... 1,472,271 2,270 154.2 5 41.9— 814— 64— 44— 3.5— A- 568+ 1 6 
Kentucky. . 2,939, 206 2,347 79.9 38 29.8— 477— 44— 52— 8.6— A- 445— 0 7 
Louisiana. ... 2,363,880 2,073** 87.7 33 41.5— 534— 41-— 63— 26.9— A&M>= 326— y 6% 
Maine.... 857,000 1,239 144.6 10 40.5— 786— 94+ 298+ 0.1+ M+ 733+ 5 2 
Maryland... . 1,863,931 2,522 135.3 19 §9.3+ 1077+ 89 241+ 16.9— M+ 503+ 6 1 
Massachusetts. ... . 4,338,818 7,295 168.4 1 89.4+ 1024+- 113+ 590+ 1,2+ M+ 627+ 7 u 
Michigan.......... 5,538,857 6,367 115.0 26 65.7+ 60+ + 133+ 3.5+ + 458+ 7 v 
Minnesota... . . 2,792,300 3,938 141.0 13 49.8+- 761— 76+ 143+ 0.4+ A&M= 504+ 514 1% 
Mississippi. . 2,222,940 1,537 69.1 42 19.8— 407— 30— 33— 50.2— A- 337— 0 7 

issouri..... 3,784,664 5,284 139.6 16 §1.8+ 762— 62— 82— 6.2+ A&M= 568+ ae ot 
Montana. . 560,000 644 115.0 27 37.8— 860+ 91+ 75— 0.2+ A&M= 446+ 4} 
Nebraska... 1,315,834 1,706 129.7 21 39.1— 774— 67— 49— 1.0+ A— 497+ 2 5 
Nevada... 110,247 133 120.6 24 39.3— 1352+ 121+ 11+ 0.6+ M+ 434— 5 2 
New Hampshire 491,52 823** 167.4 2 57.6+ 9— 112+ 470+ 0.2+ M+ 749+ 6 1 
New Jersey...... 4,160,165 6,141 147.6 9 81.6+ 1304+ 116+ 295+ §.2+ M+ 492+ 7 0 
New Mexico... . 531,818 274 51.5 48 33.2— 58 — 49— 26— 0.7+ A-— 263— 1 6 
aes 13,479,142 22,264 165.2 3 82.8+ 1106+ 113+ 671+ 3.3+ M+ §12+ 7 0 
North Carolina... 3,571, 2,219 62.1 46 27.3- §23— 36— 33— 29.0— A- 280— 0 7 
North Dakota... 641,935 622 96.9 30 20.6— 721— 46-— . 4- 0.1+ A- 405— 1 6 

+ eee 6,907,612 9,534 138.0 17 66.8+- 957+ 88+ 161+ 4.74 M+ 557+ 7 0 
Oklahoma. . 2,336,434 1,946 83.3 36 37.6— 598— - 33— 7.2+ A- 366 — 1 6 
Oregon....... ine 1,200,000 1,571 130.9 20 48.8+ 1046+ 94+ 112— 0.2+ M+ 562+ 6 1 
Pennsylvania.......... 9,900, 180 13,553 136.9 18 66.5+ 894+ 84 245+ 4.5+ M+ 498+ 7 0 
Rhode Island. . . 719,769 1,130 157.0 4 91.6+ 1016+ 106+ 480+ 1.4+ M+ 559+ 7 0 
South Carolina. 1,899,804 1,114 58.6 47 24.7— 459 — - 18—  45.6— A- 251— 0 7 
South Dakota. . 642,961 672 104.5 28 24.6— 725— 50— 47— 0.1+ A- 426+ 2 5 
Tennessee 2,984,400 2,380 79.7 39 35.2— 492— 46— 69— 18.3— A- 364 — 0 7 
_ | Se 6,414,824 5,404 84.2 34 45.4— 677— 63— 33-— 14.7-— A-— 329— 0 7 
| ae 651, 352 528 81.1 37 55.5+ 850+ 60— 115— 0.2+ M+ 363— 4 3 
Vermont...... 359, 231 509 141.7 12 34.3— 698— 89+ 384+ 0.2+ M+ 718+ 5 2 
aaa 2,817,521 2,367 84.0 35 3- 697— 53— 101— += 26.8— A&M 401— % 6% 
Washington... 1,736,191 2,428* 139.8 14 §3.1+ 1166+ 89+ 140+ 0.4+ M+ §37+ 7 0 
West Virginia. 1,901,974 1,468°* 77.2 41 1— 598— 49— 67— 6.6+ M+ 356— 2 5 

isconsin. .. . 3,137,587 4,381 139.6 15 53.5+ 786 — 80+ 145+ 0.4+ M+ 535+ 6 1 
Wyoming...... 742 197 78.6 40 37.5— 883+ 84+ 91— 0.6+ A&M = 337— 3% 3% 

RS eee 131,668,829 159,341 121.0 147.3 t810 t73 1130 We  assacs Ca eee ates 

Footnotes and Symbols: 


*—1941 Deaths. **—1940 Deaths. t—Average of 48 States 


Sources: 
(1)—Population and Distribution—by J. Walter Thompson & Co. 
(2, 5, 6, 7)—Bureau of Census—Department of Commerce. 
(3)—Business Survey—Retail Distribution. 
(4)—American Bankers Association. 
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Cancer Death Claims Experience of United States 
Life Insurance Companies for 1942 
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Per Cent PerCent Does 
Cancer 





Average of Total of Total Average Number Amount Average of Cancer of Company Average 
Name of Company Size of Death Death Size of of Cancer of Cancer Sizeof Claims Amount Take Take Sub- Age of 
Policy in Claims Claims Death Claims Claims Cancer toTotal to Total Non- Standard Cancer 
Force Paid Paid Claims Paid Paid Claim Claims Amount Medical Business Death 
A—More than 1 Billion Dollars 
Equitable Life of U. S.. 2,827 14,501 51,771,473 3,570 1,944 6,782,383 3,489 13.4 13.1 Yes Yes u 
John Hancock, Mass... 605 9,670 18,683,001 1,932 1,474 2,716,161 1,843 15.2 14.5 Yes Yes 56 
Lincoln National, Ind... 2,856 2,228 4,581,088 2,056 251 534,673 2,130 8 11.3 11.7 Yes Yes 67.5 
Massachusetts Mutual 3,856 2,917 18, 036,661 6,183 364 «=. 2, 301, 041 6,322 12.5 12.8 Yes Yes 60 
Mutual Benefit, N.J............ 3,818 5,907 24,465,804 4,142 725 2,995,652 4,132 12.3 12.2 No No 63 
Mutual Life, N. Y............ 2,898 9,098 43,872,300 4,822 1,280 6,253,100 4,885 14. 14.3 Yes Yes 62 
New England Mutual, Mass.......... 3,820 3,312 14,428,995 4,357 459 °2,154,350 4,694 13.9 14.9 Yes Yes u 
Northwestern M , Wis. 3,176 6,751 44,930,110 6,655 843 «=: § ,050, 460 5,991 12.5 11.2 No No 62.9 
Provident M Daa bits iris 3,675 1,475 9,438,053 6,399 147 762,977 5,190 10.0 8.1 No t u 
Union Central, Ohio................ 3,804 3,618 14,962,477 4,136 458 8 =§=61, 667, 157 3,640 12.7 11.1 Yes Yes 64 
Total (10 Companies) 69,477 245,169,962 7,945 31,217,954 a ss 
Average for Group.............. 4,122 3,929 13.4 12.7 
5 Sane wy — wh and 1 seenpes Dollars 
meets 2,696 2,665 7,375,000 2,778 306 914,000 2,987 11.5 12.4 Yes Yes u 
Lite —* : 2,358 1,238 4,536,443 3,664 140 246 2,837 911.3 8.8 Yes Yes u 
of America, N. Y. 3,051 1,194 3,880, 283 3,250 103 222 3,691 8.6 9.8 Limited Limited u 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Va.t awe 436 8,597 3,342,817 389 988 658 2872S s«*11.5 8.5 Yes Yes u 
Pa Life, Cal... 2,796 1,906 6,034,854 3,166 255 965 3,008 13.4 12.7 Yes Yes 60+ 
} (5 Mb scivdicanht 15,600 25,169,397 ‘ 1,792 2,742,089 i : oa 
tt tare 1.613 i630 «116 10.8 
C—Between 200 Million and 500 Million Dollars 
Acacia Mutual, D.C................ 2.713 1,273 3,924,647 3,083 140 *393,000 2,807 + =11.0 10.0 Yes Yes u 
Berkshire Life, Mass................ 2,868 549 3,065,003 5,583 **50 «© **323, 793 6,476 9.1 10.6 Yes Yes u 
Continental Assurance, Ill............ 4,476 1,454 2,855,555 1,964 207 397,025 1,918 14.2 13.9 Yes Yes u 
Franklin Life, til... nts ae 1,993 688 1,782,007 2,598 74 198,407 2,681 10.8 11.1 Yes Yes 89 
Home Life, N. Y... nevsaesuie 4,269 1,075 3,721,016 3,461 143 413,371 2,891 13.3 11.1 No Yes u 
Minnesota Mutual, Minn............ 2,740 560 1,668, 230 2,979 66 166,984 2,630 11.8 10.0 Yes Yes u 
Monumental Life, Md.t...... i 352 4,742 1,196,921 252 487 118, 263 243 2=S «10.3 9.9 Yes Yes u 
Mutual Trust Life, fil... .. 1,685 496 975, 808 1,967 96 081 2,293 +=«19.4 22.6 Yes Yes u 
Shenandoah Life, Va. . 4,923 2,243 1,780,521 794 234 119,671 511 = «10.4 6.7 Yes Yes 88 
United Benefit Life, Neb..... 1,682 285 588, 166 2,064 41 97,618 2,381 14.4 16.6 Yes Yes 85 
Total (10 Aus ta Py EES oP 13,363 21,557,869 ; 1,538 2,448,213 —— Be 
Average for Group.............. 1,613 1,592 11.5 11.4 
D—Between 100 Million and 200 Million Dollars 
Ramis Lilo, Va... ... 2.0... ccc cece 2,260 313 950.808 3,038 43 87,006 2,023 13.7 9.2 Yes Yes 61 
Beneficial Life, =... sae icieat 1,230 353 487,963 1,382 30 371 1,479 8.5 9.1 Yes No 83 
Commonwealth, Ky.t. . OF 399 355 635.411 1,508 46 74,740 1,625 13.0 14.0 Yes Yes u 
Guarantee Mutual, N ale Se a 2,125 352 854,882 2,429 61 167,571 2,747 17.3 19.6 Yes Yes 63 
IMinois sy I 26s ciunchs 1,254 1,148 1,390,052 1,211 178 656 1,110 815.5 14.2 Yes Yes 67 
! RS 6 orice cwev ate 1,825 294 669, 225 2,276 38 102,765 2,704 12.9 15.4 Yes Yes u 
Knights Life of America, Pa.t 372 2,072 632,475 257 268 53.840 202 23= 12.8 10.1 Yes Yes u 
Ohio State Life, O 1,731 299 657.856 1,866 35 69,891 1,997 11.7 12.5 Yes Yes 85 
Pan ‘ 2,328 212 725,802 3,424 53 136,944 2,584 25.0 18.9 Yes Yes 83 
ssc ccnscorGisceedts 688 323 739,587 2,290 34 50,814 1,495 10.5 6.9 Yes Yes 66 
Protective Life, Ala................. 4,228 1,012 959.131 948 90 90,232 1,003 8.9 9.4 Yes Yes u 
es og vncccsechscteses 1,334 226 175,676 777 30 18,960 632 13.3 10.8 Yes Yes 48 
Union Mutual, Me.................. 2,274 573 1,211,004 2,113 56 107,101 1,913 9.8 8.8 Yes Yes Ly 
West Coast Life, Calif... ..... 1,900 428 896,375 2,094 53 107,565 1,203 12.4 12.0 Yes Yes u 
(Total 14 ~empea di ihe olesalacs 7,960 10,686, 275 1,013 1,309,456 ‘ ; = 
Average for G baxeoane 1,342 1,293 12.7 12.3 
E—Between 50 Million and 100 seppeeey bese | 
Alliance Life, illinois. 1,666 460 760,083 1,652 52 72,648 1,397 11.3 9.6 Yes Yes 69 
Amicable Life, Texas............... 1,471 130 224,620 1,728 23 37,753 1,641 17.7 16.8 Yes Yes 81 
Capitol Life, Colo................... 2,605 279 495,222 1,775 38 85.470 2,249 «813.6 17.3 Yes Yes 68+ 
Farm Bureau, Ohio................. 1,309 49 57,870 1,181 5 4,250 850 8=—: 10.2 7.3 Yes Yes 60 
Farmers & Bankers, Kans........... 1,570 168 307,814 1,832 18 33,236 1,846 10.7 10.8 u u 64+ 
Farmers & Traders, N. Y............ 1,321 132 258 , 756 1,960 10 18, 758 1,876 7.6 7.2 Yes Yes u 
ie. haps scenes 1,621 683 962,181 1,409 72 92,786 1,289 10.5 9.6 Yes Yes 68 
Home ai east <uascnde 215 1,575 278,628 177 127 24,460 193 8.1 8.8 Yes Yes u 
Romer Life, Wites..............c00e. 1,734 158 462.814 2,929 18 74,369 4,132 11.4 16.1 Yes Yes 54 
National Guardian, Wis............. 1,998 116 342,894 2,956 12 19,222 1,602 10.3 5.6 Yes Yes 61+ 
North Carolina Mutual, N.C......... 164 2,209 355.511 161 181 25.481 169 6.8 7.2 Yes Yes 47+ 
Old Line Life, Wis... ............... 1,903 33 145,783 4,417 3 2.250 750 9.1 1.5 Yes Yes 68 
Reserve Loan Life, Texas........... 1,518 267 459,542 1,721 30 37.486 1,260 11.2 8.2 Yes Yes 56 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity, N. Y........ 5,099 7 401,892 5,219 10 46,500 465 13.0 11.6 No No 2) 
United Fidelity, Texas.............. 1,315 201 215,514 1,072 27 34,276 1,269 13.4 15.9 Yes Limited 66 
United Life & Accident, N.H........ 2,301 161 345,434 2,146 24 39,305 1,638 14.9 11.4 Yes Yes u 
Total (10 Companted Miwa 2 lecun'e 6,698 6,074,557 “ay 620 648,249 iw... "= aan 
Average for Group. . pot cid len 907 1,048 9.3 10.7 
F—Companies With Outstanding Insurance of Less than 50 - 2 Dollars 
American Home Life, Kans. “1 jabands 1,189 36.905 1,054 3 3,000 1,000 8.6 8.1 Yes No 67+ 
American Reserve Life, Neb......... 2.076 33 87,772 2,438 u u u u Yes No u 
OS eer 1,773 110 218, 226 1,984 8 7,856 982 7.3 3.6 Yes Yes u 
Century Educator, Tex.............. 1,206 17 24,000 1,412 3 3,000 1,000 17.6 12.5 Yes u on) 
Conservative Life of America, Ind..... 499 105 74,089 706 13 10,548 811 12.4 14.2 Yes Yes 87 
Life & Accident, Ind......... 364 23 29,403 1,278 3 3.756 1,252 13.0 12.8 Yes Limited 67 
| Farmers Un’on., lowa.............. 1,162 27 26.532 983 1 2.000 1,000 3.7 7.5 Yee Relns.only 68 
Fidelity Union, Tex. 1,877 63 159, 866 2,538 5 6,500 1,300 7.9 4.1 Yes Yes “a 
George Washington, W. Va.......... 1,482 83 234,044 2,699 7 8,316 1,188 8.4 3.6 Yes u 
Nes sanvecocnckvinndes 2,657 84 275,738 3,164 12 46,673 3,889 14.3 16.9 No No 65 
Great . " 1,079 32 47,050 1,470 4 4,500 1,125 12.5 9.6 Yes Yes u 
Great National, Tex. 2,231 34 74,561 2,193 1 1,000 1,000 2.9 1.3 Yes Yes 60 
Great Northern, Wis................ 1,324 129 396 . 783 3.078 27 101,048 3,743 20.9 25.5 Yes Yes u 
Great Northwest, Wash............. 2,343 16 66,000 4,125 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
0 SE 2,099 18 40,034 2,224 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Home State, Okla.................. 3,924 209 80,530 385 2 7,173 312 —Ss«11.0 8.9 Yes Yes 45+ 
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F--Companies With Outstanding Insurance Less Than 50 Million Dollars—Continued 











A pe Total or Totl A Number Amount A be An aS — oe A 
verage verage verage verage 
Name of Company Size of Death Death Slaeof of Cancer of Cancer Size of Claims Amount Take Tone sabe Age of 
Policyin Claims Claims Death Claims Claims Cancer toTotal toTotal Non- Standard Cancer 
Force Pald Paid Claims Paid Pald Claim Claims Amount edical Business Death 
Hoosler Farm, ind.................. 1,543 12 22,186 1,849 0 0 0 0 0 Yes Yes u 
Fe EE SR aS 2,838 594 150,618 254 63 13,224 210 = *110.6 8.8 Yes Yes 60 
Jsfferson National, Ind. 3,124 13 47,910 3,685 1 2,500 2,500 7.7 5.2 Yes Yes 62 
Ken ES dena dis con awe 1,908 224 359,911 1,607 29 45,129 1,556 12.9 12.5 Yes Yes 60+- 
Lincoln , Neb... . 1,331 99 107,824 1,089 14 15,355 1,087 14.1 14.2 Yes Yes 39 
Manhattan Mutual, Kans. 1,408 30 224,000 7,467 3 4,500 1,500 10.0 2.0 Yes Reinsurance 47 
Massachusetts Protective, Mass. 1,657 156 281,631 1,805 28 74,461 2,668 17.9 26.4 Yes Yes 65 
Mid-Continental, Okla.............. 1,380 138 255,223 1,849 17 28,500 1,676 12.3 11.2 u u u 
_. | =—eeaeereeas: 1,815 65 103,539 1,683 12 18,483 1,541 18.5 17.9 Yes Yes 48 
New World Life, Wash.............. 1,907 143 273,096 1,910 16 23,748 1,484 11.2 8.7 Yes Yes 61+ 
—— Mutual, Pa............ 309 71 217,454 308 79 18,544 235 2=— ‘11.1 8.5 Yes Ri 61 
Pol National, S. D......... 1,840 42 85,000 2,024 2 3,500 1,750 4.8 4.1 Yes No 22 
Postal Union, Calif.................. 1,396 77 147,541 1,916 10 8,047 805 13.0 5.5 Yes Yes 56 
Pyramid Life, Ark. 1,448 60 70,517 1,175 11 13,550 1,232. 18.3 19.2 Yes Yes u 
Rockford, lilinols. . 884 67 122,089 1,822 3 10,483 1,165 13.4 8.6 Yes Yes Be 
St. Louls Mutual, Mo,.............. 1,325 64 140,824 2,200 7 14,200 2,028 10.9 10.1 Yes Yes 51+ 
QOPMND BITE Fs. 5 5 5c cs cecccccens 1,810 215 498, 155 2,317 28 68,067 2,431 13.0 13.7 Yes Yes 62+ 
Service Life, Neb................... 1,452 84 133,813 1,583 18 26,536 1,474 21.4 19.8 Yes Yes 57 
Standard Lite, Gad... .......cccccccse 2,268 8 13,561 1,695 1 3,060 3,060 12.5 22.6 Yes No 63 
State Messtve, Vaile... ...sccccccees 1,944 38 80,247 2,112 3 5,750 1,917 7.9 7.2 Yes Yes 83 
Sunset Lila, Waele... .cccccccecees 2,323 30 26,800 893 5 6,000 1,200 16.7 22.4 Yes Yes 87 
edie tonne cdi see 1,498 89 234.134 2,631 "1 26,000 2,364 12.4 11.1 Yes Reinsurance 657 
Western Reserve, Tex............... 1,763 21 35,323 1,682 2 6,000 3,000 9.5 17.0 Yes Yes 61 
National, Wis............. 1,478 142 277,971 1,958 12 34,500 2,875 8.5 12.4 Yes Yes u 
Total (40 Companies)...........  —..... 4,143 5,780,910 «..... 491 eae)” cae ae 9 hie 
I 1,395 1,376 11.9 11.7 
Ee eee ae ne 107,241 314,438,970 ; 13,399 39,041,478  ..... ave cal 
Average for All Groups.......... 2,932 2.914 12.5 12.4 





* Estimated. ** Lives. 


t Limited to overweights, underweights, and unfavorable occupations. { Industrial Companies. u Unavailable. 





mately 265 manufacturing units. 
These units produced goods valued 
at $77,000,000. They paid wages to 
26,708 people, totaling $22,000,000, 
an average of $824 per employee. 
Texiles, bakery products, clothing, 
cotton goods and leather products 
were the leading articles manufac- 
tured. Fifty-two per cent of the 
people of the 44,000 employed were 
factory operatives. Twelve per cent 
were clerks and salesmen, 9.96 per 
cent were craftsmen, 8.12 per cent 
were in domestic service, 5.6 per 
cent were proprietors and man- 
agers and 5.13 per cent were pro- 
fessionals. 

The city had an assessed valua- 
tion in 1940 of $92,910,550. The 
valuation per capita is $804.92 and 
the tax rate per $1,000 of valuation 
was $44.20. The net bonded debt 
per capita was $39.65. There were 
30,208 dwelling units, 6,234 of 
which were occupied by the owner, 
23,565 were tenant occupied and 
409 were vacant. Three thousand 
and one, or more than one-half of 
the owner-occupied dwellings were 
mortgaged. In 1940, 114 new resi- 
dential buildings were erected at 
an estimated cost of $2,138,000 and 
117 commercial buildings valued at 
$464,501. 

There were 16,473 telephones 
listed in the local exchange, 34,163 
electric meters and 25,963 gas me- 
ters were in service. Nineteen 
thousand five hundred twenty-four 
automobiles were registered and 
the daily newspapers in 1942 had 
a combined circulation of. 33,776. 
Ten thousand one hundred twenty- 


Fall River was settled in 1656, 
was formed as a town in 1803 and 
chartered as a city in 1854. Its 
textile mills are among the oldest 
and largest in the United States. 

These statistics are taken from 
Community Statistical Abstract, 
Bureau of Business Research, Bos- 
ton University College of Business 
Administration, and were prepared 
for the Industrial Development 
Committee of the New England 
Council. 

Fall River has a hospital particu- 
larly devoted to cancer patients. 


three income tax returns were filed, 
27,538 people had radios and 22,404 
youths attended school. There were 
38 public schools and 16 parochial 
schools, the total enrollment of the 
former was 14,143 and the latter 
6,973. There were four hospitals 
having approximately 700 beds, 
eight theatres, twelve children’s 
playgrounds, one bathing beach, 
twelve city parks and a golf course. 

There were eleven banks having 
some eighty-five million dollars of 
deposits and approximately one 
hundred million in total resources. 








ee 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 











1942 1941 
No. of Popula- ¥, No. of Popula- 

Region * Cities tion Deaths Rate Cities tion Deaths Rate 
East South Central. 10 2,146,272 2,689 125.3 8 1,411,989 1,580 111.9 
West South Central 12 2,067,037 2,027 98.1 6 1,125,967 1,258 111.7 
South Atlantic. .... 17 3,587,317 4,661 129.9 8 1,842,241 2,520 136.8 
Mountain......... 6 716,313 1,055 147.3 2 362,983 624 171.9 
West North Central 14 3,070,173 5,348 174.2 11 2,753,907 4,846 176.0 
East North Central. 29 10,382,795 14,889 143.4 23 9,644,058 13,712 142.2 
. ree 14 4,308,285 7,001 162.5 11 3,746,421 6,331 169.0 
Middle Atlantic.... 31 13,497,800 23,534 174.4 30 13,828,846 22,357 161.7 
New England...... 22 3,016,752 5,590 185.3 12 2,084,544 3,428 164.4 

Mit wke ix 155 42,792,747 66,794 156.1 111 36,800,686 56,656 154.0 


_ 8 eee 


* East South Central..... Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
West South Central...... Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 
South Atiantic.......... — eae District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
re na idaho, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
West North Central...... Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
North Central...... Ohio, Indiana, lilinois, om Wisconsin 
GEES mm odbdcocdoceces Washirgton, » Californ 
Middle Atlantic. ........ New York, New » Pennsylvania 
New England........... Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
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1906 1912 1918 


This detailed study of Fall River, a 
city which has an exceptionally 
high mortality, shows it to be a 
modern city in every way. Its pop- 
ulation though predominantly 
young, has many of the older gen- 
eration. Its activity is industrial, 
its facilities and utilities are those 
accepted as necessary by present 
day standards. Unquestionably, the 
high death rate from cancer is af- 
fected adversely by the presence of 
the cancer hospital. 

Ten cities with a low death rate 
in order are: 


reset Arthur, Tex. ....... 35.3 
Dearborn, Mich. ........ 40.0 
lO ee 54.1 
a a eee ee 57.0 
Beaumont, Tex. ......... 60.9 
Montgomery, Ala. ....... 62.6 
Ualem Cite, Bid... ssc. 67.3 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .... 71.4 
Anderson, Ind. .......... 72.0 
| er 74.7 


These cities have had an influx 
of population with a high percent- 
age of youths as a result of in- 
creased war work. Most of them 
are still below 100,000 in popula- 
tion. Oklahoma City with a popu- 
lation of 206,000, Yonkers, 150,000 
and Durham 100,000 are the only 
large ones. 

Cities with the highest death 
rate from cancer in order are: 


Fall River, Mass. ....... 323.6 
Colorado Springs, Col. . . .263.7 
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1924 1930 1936 1942 


BOON, TMs. occ 5.0:9.0.0% 341.4 
Pasadena, Calif. ........ 232.2 
ge Ee 231.1 
Green Bay, Wis. ........ 229.8 
Raewmstom, TE 6s cc de 'ccn 222.8 
Burtimgtom, Vt. ...< ics 216.7 
BAGGED, FOUR. io sicsises 212.2 
ro So eee 212.0 


Of the ten cities with the high- 
est death rate, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, is of course, the most popu- 
lous with 768,578 people and deaths 
of 1,659. Albany and Fall River 
are the only other two cities which 
have populations in excess of 100,- 
000. Of the ten cities having the 
highest cancer death rates, four 
are from New England States. 
Outside of this concentration, there 
is no one single district accounting 
for more than one of the cities. Of 
interest of course is the fact that 
there is not one city of the South 
located in the group of cities hav- 
ing high death rates. 

Considering the five largest 
American cities in point of popula- 
tion, it will be noted that these five 
cities, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, and Los Angeles, 
with a combined population of 15,- 
751,000 in 1942, had a combined 
death rate from cancer of 166.8 or 
26,266 deaths. This is a consider- 
ably higher combined death rate in 
1942 than in 1941, when the rate of 
death per 100,000 from cancer was 
153.0. These five cities in 1941 had 
a death rate below the combined 


average of all cities by 1.0, while in 
1942 their death rate was 10.7 
above the combined average. In 
New York the cancer death rate 
rose from 160.5 to 172.8, in Phila- 
delphia from 172.4 to 178.2, and in 
Los Angeles from 146.2 to 158.0. In 
Chicago the decrease was fractional 
from 154.0 to 153.9 and so it was in 
Detroit where the decrease was 
from 102.2 to 101.9. 

In considering the death rate of 
these five largest cities, again the 
question is posed as to which has 
the greatest influence on the in- 
creased death rate, is the better 
medical diagnosis and improved 
vital statistics reporting system or 
the softening influences due to in- 
creased income from war activity. 
It would seem that in the cases of 
these cities as between 1941 and 
1942, higher standards in diagnosis 
and reporting is the more influen- 
tial. 


Influence of Environment 


By grouping the cities by states 
into their respective contiguous re- 
gions some appreciation is enabled 
of the influences of climate, employ- 
ment, habits, income, wealth and 
longevity, etc., on cancer mortality. 
Thus in sections of the country, 
densely populated, highly indus- 
trialized, with modern conveniences 
most readily available, the rate of 
eancer is high as contrasted with 
states more sparsely populated, 
agriculturally conscious and, in con- 
sequence, more poorly served by 
modern public utilities, the cancer 
death rate is lowest. 

On the other hand, in these sec- 
tions of the country where popula- 
tion is densest, the hospital facil- 
ities and technique in medical diag- 
nosis and statistical reporting is 
most highly developed, than in 
those less populated states where 
hospital facilities are confined to 
cities and medical profession and 
the local officials have not help ne- 
cessary for an adequate job of de- 
tail in diagnosing and reporting. In 
this presentation of regional dis- 
tribution of cancer, 22 cities in New 
England with a combined popula- 
tion of three million had 5,590 
deaths in 1942 and a death rate per 
hundred thousand of 185.3. Thirty- 
one cities of the three Middle At- 
lantic States having a combined 
population of 13,500,000 had 23,534 
deaths and a death rate of 174.4. 
Twelve cities of the West South 
Central including Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma and Texas, had a 
death rate of 98.1. Their total 

(Continued on page 18) 
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NEW CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 


Leon Gilbert Simon, 
writer, lecturer and 
for the past two dec- 
ades a leading per- 
sonal producer, will 
share his knowledge 
with others through 
the columns of The 
Spectator 


The Spectator, Life Insurance 

in Action, will begin a series 
of exclusive articles by Leon Gil- 
bert Simon, to be published under 
the general heading of “Thinking 
It Over”—an embracive title which 
is the property of the author and 
under which he has written a large 
number of stimulating and _ in- 
formative comments on life insur- 
ance production, operation and ac- 
complishment. 


GS "the Spee with its next issue, 


Specialized Knowledge 


This rapport between Mr. Simon 
and The Spectator is not without 
precedent. It was in the columns of 
The Spectator that his early sales 
achievements were first brought to 
the general attention of the busi- 
ness throughout the United States. 
In our issue of April 15, 1926, will 
be found the paragraphs which be- 
gin by saying that “Leon Gilbert 
Simon, the noted inheritance tax 
expert, lecturer, author and large 
personal producer, gave a demon- 
stration of selling. .’ Subse- 
quently, many of the speeches and 
articles which won him widespread 
acclaim appeared in these pages 
and the editors have followed his 
expanding and successful career 
with newsworthy attention and 
friendly interest. The position he 
now occupies as an authority is 
unique. 

A graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity and trained as an engineer and 
mathematician, Mr. Simon used his 





LEON GILBERT SIMON 


precise summaries and clear-cut 
presentations of life insurance ar- 
guments to such good purpose that 
he has long been a life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, 
elite group of the nation’s out- 
standing salesmen of family and 
personal protection. Concurrently, 
he became famed as a speaker and 
writer on life insurance and allied 
subjects, especially inheritance tax- 
ation and finance. He is the author 
of “Inheritance Taxation,” “Busi- 
ness Insurance,” ‘‘Variables in 
Money,” ‘‘Business_ Security,” 
“Corporation Insurance” and “Part- 
nership Insurance.” 

No mere theorist, “applying un- 
tried formulae to outdated statis- 
tics,” Mr. Simon is first, last and 
always a practical salesman with 
practical ideas based on proved ex- 
perience. He is that rare person- 


age—a man who can conceive the 
idea, accomplish his purpose and 
then write and talk about it in lu- 
cid, simple language that the reader 
can readily understand without 
either confusion or boredom. He is 
in demand as a lecturer at New 
York University, is a former presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York 
and has spoken on several occasions 
before the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and at meetings of various 
Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the United States. 

His own knowledge of life insur- 
ance in action is extensive and real, 
and we are certain that his present 
series of articles in these pages will 
not only enlarge the scope of such 
knowledge on the part of others but 
will make it possible for them to 
increase their incomes. 
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AGENCY EXECUTIVES MEET 


Despite war-time transportation difficulties, joint meet- 


ing of Sales Research Bureau and Life Agency Officers 


Association in Chicago draws record attendance 


HE twenty-second joint annual 
TT necting of the Association of 

Life Agency Officers with the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau occurred at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, began 
Tuesday, Nov. 16, and continued 
through Thursday, Nov. 18. Vari- 
ous sessions were presided over by 
R. E. Irish, chairman, executive 
committee, Research Bureau, and 
president of the Union Mutual; 
Chester O. Fischer, chairman, 
board of directors, Research Bu- 
reau, and vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Springfield, 
Mass.; S. T. Whatley, chairman of 
the executive committee, Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers, and 
vice-president, Aetna Life; Grant 
L. Hill, director of agencies, North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee. 


Record Attendance 


The meeting was probably the 
largest ever held by this group. 
Considering the inconveniences in- 
cident to traveling in this day, this 
extraordinary attendance was 
surely attributed to the attractive- 
ness of the program arranged as 
well as the acknowledgment of the 
existence of extraordinary prob- 
lems in the field of life underwrit- 
ing. During the sessions Grant L. 
Hill was elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers and 
J. C. Higdon, vice-president of 
Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., was named 
vice-chairman. 

The executive committee now 
consists of the above officers and 
three new members, Dudley Dowell, 
vice-president of the New York 
Life; W. Lee Baldwin, president of 
the Security Life and Accident, 
Denver; Charles C. Martin, super- 
intendent of agents of the Northern 
Life of Canada; also the following: 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies, 
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By T. J. V. CULLEN 
Editor, The Spectator 


Connecticut Mutual, Hartford; 
William M. Rothaermel, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, Pacific 
Mutual Life, and Wallis Boileau, 
Jr., second vice-president, Penn 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 

F. Hobert Havilland, vice-presi- 
dent of the Connecticut General 
Life of Hartford, was elected chair- 
man of the Bureau Board of Di- 





GRANT L. HILL 
Chairman, Life Agency Officers 


rectors which now includes the 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, J. H. Hawkins, vice-presi- 
dent of the Midland Mutual Life, 
and five new directors elected by 
the Research Bureau for a three 
year term. Harry Stewart, of the 
West Coast Life, was elected to fill 
the unexpired two years of the 
term of the late Roy P. Cox. The 
five new directors are: Morton 
Boyd, Commonwealth Life; Harold 
Cummings, Minnesota Mutual; R. 
H. Denny, State Mutual; W. C. 
Laird, London Life, and J. D. Mc- 
Spadden, Liberty National, as well 
as the hold overs; J. J. Murray, 
General Superintendent of 


Agencies, the Dominion Life Assur- 
ance; Cecil J. North, second vice- 
president Metropolitan Life; J. 
Harry Wood, second vice-president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, and 
W. M. Anderson, assistant general 
manager, North American Life As- 
surance Company. 

C. O. Fischer, vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield, was named chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
Board. The other members are 
Mr. Havilland and Mr. Hawkins, 
the new chairman and vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors; Mr. 
Fischer, J. G. Parker, general 
manager and actuary Imperial 
Life of Canada, and Cecil J. North, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life. 

Selection, training and compen- 
sation of agents continued as the 
outstanding topic—as during the 
last twenty-two years of the joint 
meetings of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau when 
they met in Chicago. Of course in 
a changing world and a continuing 
business such as is life insurance, 
while the basic problems remain 
constant, the incidental adjustment 
to current economic life must have 
always a certain variance. 


Stresses Compensation Problem 


So in this meeting, when war is 
claiming the flower of the nation’s 
manhood, the emphasis must be 
placed on selection in a most com- 
petitive employment market where- 
in current wages were far above 
long-time averages. This naturally 
places stress on the need of a com- 
pensation plan which would allow 
the apprentice agent to support 
himself and his family while build- 
ing a business. Mindful, too, of 
the fact that this new agent would 
undoubtedly be an older age level 
and more liable to have dependents. 
In consequence, the presentation of 
such papers as that which described 
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“The Incentive Financing Plan” of 
nis company by J. A. McAllister, 
superintendent of agencies of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada; “Compensation Is Only 
Part of the Answer,” by William 
P. Worthington, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, Home 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York in which Mr. Worthington 
makes this sapient observation: 
“If we are apprehensive in this 
country over the possibility of the 
expansion of Savings Bank Life 
Insurance or Federal Government 
encroachments upon the business, 
the answer lies in materially 
strengthening the agency system of 
distributing life insurance. 

“Let’s be sure that every under- 
writer is adequately compensated 
and adequately trained to give the 
kind of sincere counsel, assistance 
and continuity of service that can- 
not be secured over the counter of 
any bank or post office.” 

Then there was in the presenta- 
tion of “The Field Viewpoint on 
Postwar Planning,” an intelligent 
analysis by Clancy D. Connell, New 
York City, general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, of the 
problems incident first, induction 
of agents into the Army and at the 
end of the war, their reinduction 
into agency work; second, that of 
training; third, of supervision; 
fourth, of employer-employee rela- 
tionship; fifth, of compensation, 
and sixth, of service to policy- 
holders. 


Recruiting Problems 


Then six outstanding agency ex- 
ecutives, E. Paul Huttinger, second 
vice-president of the Penn. Mutual 
Life, of Philadelphia; Chester O. 
Fischer, vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, of Spring- 
field; R. E. Fuller, agency vice- 
president, Equitable Life of Des 
Moines, Iowa; W. R. Jenkins. sales 
director of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis; F. 
Hobert Haviland, vice-president of 
the Connecticut General Life of 
Hartford; and H. T. Burnett, vice- 
president of the Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh, discussed in their vari- 
ous aspects the problems incident 
to the recruiting, planning and 
maintenance in effectiveness of the 
agency organization. The papers 
were carefully prepared, based on 
practical experience. They were 
from among the most successful of 
agency directors and contained 
such pertinent observations, 
worthy of general dissemination 





JOHN MARSHAL 
HOLCOMBE, Jr. 


Manager, Sales Research Bureau 


among life insurance men, as that 
of Mr. Fuller who said: “The one 
definite factor that has contributed 
most towards the progress of our 
company is the attainment of a 
really effective degree of fieldwide 
morale which was attained pri- 
marily by the establishment of a 
General Agents Advisory Council.” 

“In the postwar world, life insur- 
ance dollars,” said Mr. Fischer, 
“must continue to support and 
finance peace-time industry as in 
the past and as they are today so 
effectively supporting wartime in- 
dustry. Through life insurance in 


CHESTER 
Oo. 
FISCHER 
Chairman, 
Sales 


Research 
Bureau 





the peace-time era of increased pro- 
duction and living standards, moral 
and social values and the underly- 
ing basic urge for individual and 
family security must be attained.” 

“Good new agents can be re- 
cruited” according to F. Hobart 
Haviland, “if you have better than 
average men heading your agencies, 
but these good men will only suc- 
ceed and become permanent mem- 
bers of your agency if this staff has 
a plan, knows it thoroughly and 
works that plan. Over the past ten 
years the principle of our mer- 
chandizing plan has not changed; 
the methods have steadily im- 
proved, the technique of teaching 
and supervision having been put 
down on paper and expanded by 
more and more field background.” 


Selection and Training 


In Mr. Huttinger’s words, ““There 
is much to be done in the selection 
and supervision of men and women 
and to compensate fairly for their 
services. Supervision and adequate 
training, as well as just compensa- 
tion (to both sides) are inter- 
dependent. No matter how good 
training may be, the others will 
break it if they are not intelligently 
handled, and if training is inade- 
quate it will have the same effect 
on them. 

“As I am training’s advocate 
here, I am suggesting to you as 
members of the official jury that all 
of us, home office and field alike, 

(Concluded on page 39) 


- 
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CANCER DEATH TOLL 


(Continued from page 14) 


deaths were 2,027 and their com- 
bined population 2,000,000. 

The East South Central States 
included ten cities with a popula- 
tion of 2,150,000 and had actual 
deaths of 2,689 for a death rate of 
125.3. Contrasting 1941 with 1942, 
it will be noted that cities in the 
New England, the Middle Atlantic, 
East North Central and the East 
South Central States had a higher 
rate of death in 1942 than in 1941 
whereas cities in the regions of the 
West South Central States, the 
South Atlantic, the Mountain 
States, the West North Central and 
the Pacific States had a lower rate 
in 1942. 

In considering the changing rates 
between 1942 and 1941 by region, 
it must be borne in mind that pop- 
ulation distribution particularly as 
to age groups and sex composition, 
was much affected by the war. En- 
rollment in the armed forces natu- 
rally eliminated a great many of 
the younger ages from all parts of 


the country and so placed the influ- 
ence of the high death rated older 
ages in a more dominant position as 
an influence on cancer death rate. 
Likewise, the establishment of ship- 
yards and war industries in local- 
ities previously and normally agri- 
cultural communities was a force in 
introducing there the cancer experi- 
ence of industrial communities. 

Dr. Hoffman held that cancer 
may not be caused so much by pure- 
ly medical complications as by the 
weakening influences consequent 
upon modern life—the effect of com- 
fort upon the tough robust consti- 
tution with its powers of resistance 
against disease. 

The Spectator last year, en- 
deavored to give substances to Dr. 
Hoffman’s theory by connecting the 
incidence of cancer mortality with 
the prevalence of comfort and se- 
curity as reflected by financial and 
economic, industrial and social cir- 
cumstances. This year an analysis 
is made again of some social and 


economic factors at work in the 
various states in an attempt to es- 
tablish a certain connection between 
them and the rate of cancer deaths 
per 100,000 of population. 

The best means of judging these 
influences upon cancer was deemed 
to be by a study of the relation be- 
tween residence, income, wealth, 
occupation, race and longevity and 
cancer mortality. Seven indexes 
were chosen. The first index is that 
showing the relationship of urban 
population to the total population 
by States. In the United States 
urban population represents 47.3 
per cent of the total population. In- 
asmuch as of all deaths caused by 
cancer approximately two-thirds oc- 
curred in urban areas, whereas 47.3 
per cent of the total population is 
classified as urban, it might be rea- 
sonably presumed that city life, a 
soft and comfortable existence was 
a contributing cause to cancer mor- 
tality. Hence those states having 
about average ratios of urban popu- 
lation were so denoted. 

Because economic circumstances 
have a_ recognizable force in 
strengthening or weakening the 
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CANCER IN SELECTED 
AMERICAN CITIES 


1906-1942 


Rate per 100,000 Population 


Year No. of Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1942 155 42,792,747 66,794 156.1 
1941 180 40,950,135 62,562 152.8 


1940 180 40,445,843 61,635 152.4 
1939 246 47,812,995 67,810 141.8 
1938 246 47,443,820 65,434 137.9 
1937 184 45,950,000 59,300 129.1 
1936 184 45 58,425 127.8 
1835 184 45,637,671 57,309 125.6 
1934 184 44,840,442 55,201 123.1 
1933 177 43,748,862 51,759 118.3 
1932 177 43,005, 389 50, 117.1 
1931 177 42,201,584 49,318 116.9 
1930 177 41,440,122 48,648 117.4 
1929 146 679,620 44,262 114.4 
1928 146 37,996,870 43,426 114.4 
1927 143 37, 295,675 41,121 110.3 
1926 132 35,422,353 38,864 109.7 
1925 119 33,342,049 35,770 107.3 
1924 23 21,223,822 23,830 112.3 
1923 23 20,839, 737 22,616 108.5 
1922 23 20,455,352 21,258 103.9 
1921 23 20,071,967 20,295 101.1 
1920 23 19,688,582 19,442 98.7 
1919 23 19, 295, 596 18,670 96.8 
1918 23 18,902,211 17,926 94.8 
1917 23 18, 508,825 17,417 94.1 
1916 23 18,115,440 16,729 92.3 
1915 23 17,722,054 16,040 90.5 
1914 23 17,328,669 15,654 90.3 
1913 23 16,935, 283 15, 152 89.5 
1912 23 16,531,898 14,205 85.9 
1911 23 16, 148,512 13,449 83.3 
1910 23 15,755, 127 13,034 82.7 
1909 23 15,361,015 12,451 81.1 
1908 23 14,996, 886 11,499 76.8 
1907 23 14,572,757 11,201 76.9 
1906 23 14,178,628 10,569 74.5 








susceptibility of the human body 
to disease, factors which indicate 
the financial worth of the people 
must be considered as an influence 
on cancer deaths. Two indexes were 
chosen to indicate wealth and in- 
come distribution. One was the per 
capita income by States and the 
other was the per capita amount of 
savings deposits. 

It has been said that high living 
is easy living and that easy living 
lessens the toughness of the human 
fibre and so renders it liable to 
cancer growth. Therefore the per 
capita amount of food purchasing 
by states was analyzed. States 
high on the cancer list were found 
to lead in food purchases. 

Other factors considered were 
the death rate of persons age 65 or 
over, the percentage of negro popu- 
lation by States and the predomi- 
nance of agriculture or industry 
among the gainfully employed. 

A table herewith, presents a State 
record of these social and economic 
factors. The seven factors con- 
sidered were appended by a plus or 
minus sign. The plus sign after a 
figure evidences a contributing fac- 
tor operative to a higher cancer 
mortality rate for the state indi- 
cated. A minus sign appended de- 
notes a resisting factor to high can- 
cer mortality incidence. 

An outline map of the United 


States enables an eye appreciation 
of the distribution by States of 
these social and economic indexes. 
From it belts of cancer frequently 
are recognizable. On the map, white 
denotes the presence of resisting 
factors and the black of contribut- 
ing factors. The black States of 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and Pacific regions, most usually 
have high cancer death rates, while 
the white States of the South and 
the agricultural belt of the Mid- 
West, most usually produce the low- 
est cancer mortality incidence. 
Longevity, richer living condi- 
tions, high industrialization and a 
faster tempo of living unerringly 


point to a high mortality rate. Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Tex- 
as have the influence of seven re- 
sisting factors to a high cancer 
death rate, while California, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and Wash- 
ington all have seven contributing 
factors. 

Conservative estimates place the 
economic loss due to cancer at four 
billion dollars annually. This figure 
is based on the earning capacity of 
the number who have died from 
cancer. Life insurance companies 
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eS 4 “We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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MORTGAGE PROTECTED? 


All too often, upon the death of the owner, his family is unable 
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planned for, -is lost. 
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the entire 20 year mortgage period. This plan can be used either 
for new or partially paid off mortgages. 


Connecticut General’s broad sub-standard 
life program offers you a real opportunity 


SUB-STANDARD to enlarge the scope of your market and re- 


duce your rejection rate. The Company 


LIFE COVERAGE considers sub-standard life contracts to 
cover mortality rated up 500% (five times 
the normal mortality rate). 
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alone in 1942 actually paid about 
one hundred million dollars in death 
claims to beneficiaries of cancer 
victims. A study of the results of 95 
companies reporting to The Spec- 
tator and transacting approximate- 
ly one-third of the life insurance 
business in the United States shows 
that last year these companies paid 
total death claims on 107,241 per- 
sons amounting to $314,438,970. 
The average size of all death claims 
was $2,932. The number of can- 
cer claims paid was well over 10 per 
cent or 13,399 claims amounting to 
$39,041,478. The average cancer 
claim paid was $2,914. The percent- 
age of cancer claims to all claims 
was 12.5 whereas the amount of 
cancer claim payments was 12.4 per 
cent of the total. 

For convenience of analysis, a 
table showing the claim experience 
of the life insurance companies is 
divided into groups of companies 
according to the volume of out- 
standing insurance. In addition to 
the statistics noted above, the aver- 
age size of the policies in force for 
each company is given as well as 
information for each company on 
non-medical insurance and _ sub- 
standard business. For as many 
companies as possible, the average 
age of each cancer death claim pay- 
ment is presented. With few excep- 
tions and those mostly smaller com- 
panies, the average age of the can- 
cer death claimant is well over 50. 
In the case of the seven large com- 
panies having more than a billion 
dollars of insurance in force, the 
average age ranges from 56 to 64 
years. These companies account 
for approximately 80 per cent of 
both the total death claims and 
the total cancer claims paid. 

The life insurance companies 
have taken institutionally and indi- 
vidually a foremost position in life 
extension and health improvement 
work in America. Through its in- 
fluence, hundreds of thousands of 
pieces of literature are dissemi- 
nated annually. Through educa- 
tional effort brought to each home 
reduction in the incidence of can- 
cer mortality must receive its great- 
est impetus. 

This service of life insurance 
supplements and is harmonized with 
the work undertaken by those as- 
sociations which are devoted exclu- 
sively to the cause of cancer elimi- 
nation as a major curse of time. The 
individual agent can aid materially 
in this humanitarian project by ac- 
tive participation in health service 
produced by his company and the 
Life Insurance Institute. 
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CURRENT THINKING 


HE latest definition of an 

economist that I have heard 

came to me the other day from 
one of the officers of our Company. 
He wrote: “A charlatan whose 
pontifical theorizing is matched 
only by his incompetence in the field 
of practical affairs.” He had the 
grace to add: “P. S. No pcrsonal 
offense meant.” Under the terms 
of this definition, I shall be acting 
true to form, it seems, if I now 
rush in where men o° practical af- 
fairs might fear to tread, and dis- 
cuss, all in the space of a half hour, 
three topics, any one of which 
would require a whole evening for 
any really practical elucidator. 
However, I will be pardoned, I 
think, by the mcmbers of this au- 
dicnee who are from Canada, if I 
limit myself to domestic conditions 
and do not attempt to cover Can- 
ada as well. 

The topics that I want to touch 
on are all ones with which life un- 
derwr:ters have for a number of 
years been increasingly concerned, 
not only as life insurance represen- 
tatives but also as American citi- 
zens interested in the broad wel- 
fare of their country. The topics 
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are: inflation, interest rates, and 
the purchase of government securi- 
ties by life insurance companies. 
My thought is to discuss these top- 
ics not in academic and scholarly 
detail but rathcr against the back- 
ground of what is taking place in 
this changing world of ours. 

In order to do this I should like 
to say a word about change in gen- 
eral. During the ten years from 
1929 to 1939 the rate of monetary, 
economic and social change in this 
country probably hit a peacetime 
high record, and the past four years 
of war have had the effect of ac- 
celerating and emphasizing many 
of the changes that were already 
in progress. When violent and 
rapid change takes place, it is alto- 
gether natural for thoughtful! lead- 
ers of public opinion to point out 
possible future dangers. In fact, 
they would be remiss in their pub- 
lic duty if they failed to do so. 
And far be it from me to minimize 
the seriousness of some of our 


.problcms, or to gloss over the in- 


fluences that many of us consider 
unsound. I refer to such things, 
for example, as the tendency of the 
individual to look to the state 


“This Changing World,” a thought- 
provoking paper delivered by Stephen 
M. Foster, Economic Advisor, New 
York Life Insurance Company, at the 
22nd Joint Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and Life 


Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 


rather than to himself for his finan- 
cial and physical security, the gov- 
ernmental disposition to frown on 
profits which are the mainspring of 
the private enterprise system, the 
increasing concentration of power 
in the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government and the undue 
pressure and influence of group, 
bloc and other selfish minority in- 
terests on the processes of govern- 
ment. 


Agency Contacts 


Much as we may be justified in 
pointing out where we believe our 
country is pursuing an unwise 
course, we should, nevertheless, rec- 
ognize that our warnings and 
opinions may give a very erroneous 
over-all picture of what is happen- 
ing in this country of ours. Life 
underwriters have a particular re- 
sponsibility in this connection. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Holgar Johnson, 
President of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, it is estimated that each 
year life insurance agents make be- 
tween two hundred and three hun- 
dred million personal contacts with 
the rest of the community. Under 
these circumstances, we of all 
people, must be careful that, in the 
hundreds of contacts which we in- 
dividually make each year, we re- 
flect a calm, dispassionate and 
statesmanlike attitude towards the 
many problems and changes that 
face the country. 

Here is an example of the sort 
of thing that I mean: During the 
past fourteen years we have suf- 
fered from a daily barrage of 
highly alarmist predictions. Many 
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of the best writers, experts and 
ether leaders of public opinion have 
2en crying “wolf” and freely pre- 
‘ieting that monetary chaos, eco- 
ymic suicide and social upheaval 
were right around the corner. 
owever, without trying to substi- 
ute the rosy glasses of optimism 
or the blue-gray cheaters habit- 
ually worn by the viewers with 
alarm, I should like to point out 
that the United States, after four- 
teen years of alarming change, is 
still a pretty good place in which 
to live. 
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Current Standing 


It may not be necessary to prove 
that statement to you, but in case 
there are some doubters, let me just 
mention a few points. The na- 
tional income, as one measure of 
material well-being, has risen from 
$83 billion in 1929 to around $145 
billion in 1943. The cost of living, 
meanwhile, has risen by a _ net 
amount of less than 3%. Our 
banking and monetary’ system, 
which got badly bent in the early 
thirties, is now far larger, and most 
people think stronger, than in 1929, 
and it is still an integral part of 
the free enterprise system. The 
institution of life insurance has 
been even less affected: true to its 
tradition it helped _ individuals 
weather the financial hardships of 
the depression and since then it has 
become more and more recognized 
as the best means by which a man 
can make himself and his family 
free from the curse of dependency. 

Whether it is because of the size 
of this great nation of ours, its 
wealth, its strength, its ideals, or 
the quality of its citizens, the in- 
spiring fact is that the United 
States is something not easily to 
be destroyed or even impaired, and 
the mere fact that for a few years, 
or for many years, monetary, eco- 
nomic and social trends should be 
in the wrong direction does not 
mean that ruination is going to fol- 
low immediately or eventually. Our 
nation has a_ resiliency which 
should not be underestimated, nor 
should we overlook the good, com- 
mon, horse-sense of the American 
people which through our demo- 
cratic processes has always event- 
ually prevailed. 

Now, with that background, let 
us try to take a dispassionate, ob- 
jective, non-alarmist approach to 
the topics I have mentioned. 

First, as to inflation. You prob- 
ably all know that the word itself 
was hardly even mentioned during 
and immediately after the last war 


when the purchasing power of our 
dollar declined 50% or more. But 
with the coming of the depression 
in 1930 and 1931 and with the mem- 
ory of Germany and a few other 
countries fresh in our minds, we 
conjured up the immediacy of in- 
flation as a sort of fashionable new 
disease against which everybody 
should be forewarned. 

The disease first began to be 
seriously discussed early in 1932, 
when a law was passed which, un- 
der certain conditions, pcrmitted 
the substitution of Government se- 
curities for gold as a base in our 
monetary system. Then came other 
alarming changes: a law authoriz- 
ing the issuance of Federal Reserve 
Bank Notes completely unsecured 
by gold—March, 1933; the suspen- 
sion of gold payments in April, 
1933; the devaluation of the dollar 
in January, 1934; the Silver Pur- 
chase Act in June, 1934; recurring 
increases in the rate of Government 
expenditures; important and con- 
tinuing expansion of commercial 
bank deposits from 1933 to 1937; 
the payment of the Soldiers’ Bonus 
in June, 1936; and, finally, the ir- 
regular building up of excess re- 
serves of the commercial banks be- 
ginning in 1933 and continuing to 
1940. 


Inflationary Warnings 


Each one of these happenings 
started a whole chain of inflation- 
ary warnings. Here are some of 
the things that were being said by 
important leaders of public opinion: 

April 1932: “This issue of fiat 
money (referring to proposed bonus 
legislation) would undermine the 
credit of the country, invite the with- 
drawal of foreign deposits and would 
affect the operations of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as well 
as all business enterprise. It would 
be an invitation to start on the prim- 
rose path Germany followed.” 

April 1933: “We now have billions 
of dollars more in circulation than we 
had in 1929 so it would seem there is 
no need for inflation. Yet that’s what 
we’re going to have in six weeks. It’s 
bound to come.” 

December 1937: “If our Govern- 
ment should persist in its cheap money 
policies and should continue to run 
heavy deficits, and continue to meet 
these deficits by increasing inflation- 
ary borrowing from the banks, our 
dollar would break down and we 
should be in grave danger of experi- 
encing a flight from the dollar ac- 
companied by a run away inflation 
of the type many countries of Europe 
suffered after the World War.” 


The Government paid the sol- 
diers’ bonus, which was the ca- 
tastrophe referred to in the first 


quotation; currency in circulation, 
the alarming subject of the second 
quotation, has continued for over 
ten years to increase with even 
greater rapidity; a cheap money 
policy, Government deficits and bor- 
rowing from banks, the subjects of 
the third quotation, have become 
more thoroughly ensconced in our 
national life nearly every year since 
the dire warning, was uttered. And 
yet, in 1939, after seven years of 
similar predictions that in ‘ation 
was right around the corner, the 
cost of living was still 15% lower 
than in 1929 and had risen only 
15% above the 1933 figure at the 
bottom of the depression. It was 
just about where one would have 
expected it to be without any of the 
so-called inflationary happenings of 
the 1932-1939 period. 

Then in 1939 came the war, and 
people again began to get panicky 
about the price level. Admitting 
that they had been wrong before, 
they now felt that all the elements 
of a thorough-going inflation were 
here: Easy money, a record volume 
of bank deposits, high and rising 
wages and employment, a scarcity 
of civilian goods, staggering Gov- 
ernmental expenditures and deficits, 
and almost unlimited governmental 
borrowing from banks. What hap- 
pened? 

Well, when the Government’s in- 
sistent demand for war goods was 
added to a rising civilian demand 
‘for peacetime goods, the immediate 
effect was that aggregate demand 
for goods and services far exceeded 
available supplies, and prices rose. 
And, of course, if inflation is any- 
thing definable in simple terms, it 
is rising prices induced by a de- 
mand for goods and_ services 
greater than the supply. But what 
happened then? 


Industry in Action 


Let me show you first what hap- 
pened to the supply side of the 
picture as American business went 
into action. 

Thirteen months ago a widely 
read and thoroughly reputable com- 
mentator, in speaking of 1943, 
said: “The quantity of things for 
the average person will be low— 
even smaller than at the low point 
of the depression in 1932—on the 
average.” That opinion suggested 
that civilians would now be living 
on about $55 billion of goods anu 
services per annum at current 
prices. 

Early in January of this year an- 
other very reputable writer on 
economic matters estimated that ci- 
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vilian goods and services, during 
1943, would amount to about $75 
billion. Thus in a period of about 
three months the estimate of goods 
and services available for the pub- 
lic increased by almost $20 billion. 

Of course nobody knows exactly 
what the correct figure for 1943 is. 
But, right at the present time, one 
would probably say that goods and 
services to the amount of about 
$90 billion per annum are being 
made available for civilian con- 
sumption. This is some $15 billion 
more than was estimated ten 
months ago, and perhaps $35 bil- 
lion more than was estimated thir- 
teen months ago. 

Please think of the $90 billion 
production figure that I just men- 
tioned in terms of the greatness of 
the task that it represents. Not 
only are we supplying this tremen- 
dous volume of goods and services 
to the American public; we are also 
carrying on an $85 billion war and 
at the same time running our Fed- 
eral, state and municipal govern- 
ments much as we have run them 


before. It is the greatest tribute 
to American business genius that 
this task has been accomplished. 
One might doubt if it could happen 
anywhere else in the world. 

It is far less clear what has hap- 
pened on the demand side of the 
picture. But it is easy to think that 
in spite of the great accomplish- 
ment in production, rising wages 
and rising employment could bring 


‘about a demand for civilian goods 


and services still greater than the 
available supplies. No doubt that 
has been true and, in the case of 
many individual items and certain 
segments of our population, is still 
true. 1 am not so sure, however, 
that it will continue to be true for 
things asawhole. By and large the 
people of the country are acting in 
a most restrained and patriotic 
manner. They are paying taxes such 
as they have never paid before. 
From their net incomes after taxes, 
they are buying war bonds and life 
insurance, and paying off mort- 
gages and other debts, and are giv- 
ing generously to various charities. 
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Then, with the moneys still left for 
spending, they are, to a surprising 


degree, observing price ceilings, 
rationing regulations and other 
restrictions. 


In the last analysis, I am not at 
all sure that the $90 odd billion of 
goods and services available for 
civilians is not just about in bal- 
ance with the residual amounts of 
money that American civilians are 
willing to spend under existing con- 
ditions. If that is true, it is a re- 
markable tribute to the over-ali 
common sense and good judgment 
of the American people. And the 
work of the life underwriter, 
backed up by the advertising, both 
of individual companies and all 
companies cooperating together, is 
playing an important part in the 
final result. 

To sum up, American genius for 
production has increased our sup- 
plies of goods and services beyond 
our most optimistic hopes. Mean- 
while, higher taxes, coupled with 
patriotism in some cases, common- 
sense in other cases and observance 
of Governmental regulations in still 
other cases, have prevented rising 
incomes from being translated into 
too great a demand for goods and 
services. 

Whether demand and supply are 
now actually in balance or not, is 
not the important question. The 
important thing is that now, even 
in the midst of the world’s greatest 
war, the demand for goods and ser- 
vices is rapidly coming into line 
with supply. Thus the price rise of 
this war is being more restrained 
than one would have expected it to 
be and more restrained than it was 
in the last war, for example. Of 
course, there are some people who 
look to the postwar period for the 
really drastic inflation. To them I 
can only give this piece of some- 
what comforting logic: If Ameri- 
can production in wartime can sup- 
ply some $90 billion of goods and 
services per annum for civilians at 
the same time that it is supplying 
some $92 billion of goods and ser- 
vices to the Federal Government 
mostly for the conduct of the war, 
it seems reasonably clear that the 
country’s over-all production, if 
given adequate incentives, should 
be sufficient to meet any reasonable 
demands for goods and services 
that will arise in peacetime. 

Now, how about the interest 
rates? It has been quite generally 
supposed that one of the most im- 
portant factors controlling interest 
rates is the excess reserves of the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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e State of 
Vermonts Constitution 





Over a century and a half ago the people of Vermont adopted 





this precept in their constitution: 






“That frequent recurrence to fundamental princi- 










ples, a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temper- 






ance, industry, and frugality are absolutely necessary 


to preserve the blessings of liberty and keep govern- 
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Adherence to this principle has given Vermont a reputation 
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for financial integrity and stability. This also has been the 
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guiding principle of the 93-year-old Vermont institution— 


The National Life Insurance Company. 






Progressive, too—but in the process of progress the manage- 


ment of the National tries not to toss into the scrap heap any: 






thing that is fundamental. 






Low net cost, liberal options, and other progressive features 


have been achieved by the National without sacrifice of the 






basic, granite-like foundations of integrity and _ stability. 
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MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 7) 


progress, and to evaluate the op- 
erating results produced. 

Little need be said about the 
process of supervision, except to 
point out that it is a multiple con- 
cept, depending for its importance 
upon the level at which it is exer- 
cised. It embraces within its 
range, at the one extreme, over- 
sight over the simplest repetitive 
work performed in the office or the 
factory, and at the other, activities 
equal in importance to direction of 
the entire enterprise. It is axio- 
matic that without the proper type 
of supervision, adjusted in each in- 
stance to the work requirements 
involved, enduring progress cannot 
be achieved. The essence of proper 
supervision as a method of con- 
trolling is that it should limit itself 
to intelligent and constructive criti- 
cism of results and not descend to 
meddlesome interference before the 
fact, a distinction which, unfortu- 
nately, is not always observed. 

Measurement of performance is 
a requisite of controlling. By 
measurement I mean exactly what 
the term implies, i.e., accurate 
quantitative determination, and 
not merely a vague appraisal of re- 
sults. While measurement cannot, 
of course, be undertaken in the field 
of management with the degree 
of precision that is customarily 
maintained in the laboratory, it 
must remain within limits that will 
yield results superior to rough ap- 
proximation. This requirement is 
important, so that the interactions 
of the controllable and _ uncon- 
trollable conditions which surround 
management, as previously pointed 
out, may be definitely separated 
from one another. 

Finally, maintenance of stand- 
ards is the fulcrum on which the 
whole function of controlling rests. 
Without scientifically determined 
and adequate standards, it is im- 
possible to conceive of effective 
supervision and measurement. 
Standards are the expression of 
the correct goals of accomplish- 
ment and the gauges for determin- 
ing whether they are being cur- 
rently realized. Perhaps the case 
for standards can be stated no 
more succinctly than to say that 
they enter with overwhelming 
force and effect into all efforts di- 
rected toward attainment and 
maintenance of optimal conditions. 

To sum up this analysis of the 
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role of management in striving for 
optimal size, it is fitting to empha- 
size that the concepts of manage- 
ment and the optimum are in- 
separably associated in theory and 
that, for the sake of the realization 
of every economic, social and po- 
litical good, they should be equally 
combined in practice. While the 
discussion has been directed almost 
wholly to exploration of economic 
and engineering considerations, it 
must not be thought that the 
equally important psychological as- 
pects of the problem have been 
overlooked. These will be treated 
in later articles. 


Violations of Optimal Size 


In any consideration of the prob- 
lem of size, it must be recognized 
that many more institutions suffer 
from failure to grow to the point 
where optimal conditions are real- 
ized than from the evil effects of ex- 
ceeding optimal size. This fact 
stems from natural and readily un- 
derstandable causes. 

Without burdening the reader 
with supporting statistics, it may 
be asserted that no country in the 
world equals the United States in 
the number of new business ven- 
tures launched annually. Eloquently 
though this phenomenon may tes- 
tify to the enterprising spirit of 
the American people, it speaks 
much less favorably of the quality 
of judgment exercised by those re- 
sponsible for establishing many of 
the businesses. Insufficient capi- 
tal, inexperienced management, 
faulty market analyses, inferior 
products, poor organization—these 
are some of the factors whose im- 
pact makes achievement of optimal 
size always a matter of great diffi- 
culty and frequently one of impos- 
sibility. The unprecedented num- 
ber of business failures so long a 
unique characteristic of our eco- 
nomic activities bears witness to 
the validity of this conclusion. 

Violation of optimal size through 
enormous and increasing volume of 
operations, though in the very 
nature of things exhibited mainly 
by the relatively small number of 
corporations that are members of 
the “big business” group, assumes 
tremendous importance in view of 
the extent to which these corpora- 
tions have come to dominate eco- 
nomic life. Its manifestations in- 
clude such drawbacks as rigidity of 


organization, executive overloads, 
perennial clash between line and 
staff, difficulty of adjustment to 
changing conditions, excessive 
costs, tardy and often inadequate 
recognition of social implications 
and responsibilities, failure of 
human capacity to keep pace with 
the growing demands made upon it, 
and, last but not least, attenuation 
of the span of control. While the 
final word has by no means been 
said upon the subject of optimal 
size of giant corporations, it is cer- 
tainly demonstrable that when in- 
stitutions such as banks, life insur- 
ance companies, public utilities, 
mail-order houses, department 
stores, and great industrial con- 
cerns pass a certain stage in their 
development, something seems to 
happen to them that is in the nature 
of decreasing success, if not of 
definite retrogression. 

To enlarge upon the views pre- 
sented a brief excursion into fields 
apart from business may prove en- 
lightening and significant. The 
eminent sociologist, Sorokin, in his 
monumental work, Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics, speaks of the 
“disease of colossalism—a tendency 
to substitute quantity for quality, 
the biggest and largest for the 
best.” He asserts that “we are in 
the grip of this mania of colossal- 
ism and it manifests itself every- 
where and in all fields of art.” 

He traces the evolution of music 
from the simple Gregorian or Am- 
brosian chants to the forms of 
today, requiring for their expres- 
sion theatricalness, bigger and bet- 
ter choruses, orchestras, music 
halls and, finally, such a “marvel- 
ous” chef d’oeuvre as Radio City, 
“the largest amusement center in 
the world, with. the largest orches- 
tras, presenting the music of croon- 
ers, of jazz, contaminated some- 
times by the insertion of the 
‘light forms’ of ‘classical music’ 
profaned and badly played.” 

He pays his respects to the litera- 
ture of the day, stating that the 
trait of quantity and colossalism is 
highly conspicuous. Particularly, 
he inveighs against the custom of 
judging the merit of literary pro- 
ductions by the number of copies 
sold. “Jf a work is a best seller, it 
is great. Its author is a genius; he 
becomes ‘famous.’ This is our main 
and almost only standard. Its very 
nature indicates the ‘colossalism’ 
pervading our literature.” 

An equally penetrating note is 
struck by Mumford, in his Sticks 
and Stones, when quoting from a 
report by the Committee on Com- 
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munity Planning of the American 
Institute of Architects. “Com- 
munity planning does not ask by 
what desperate means a city of 
600.000 people can add another 
400,000 during the next generation, 
nor how a city of 7,000,000 may 
enlarge its effective borders to in- 
clude 29,000,000. It begins, rather, 
at the other end, and it asks... 
how big must a city be to perform 
all of its social, educational, and 
industrial functions. It attempts 
to establish minima and maxima 
for different kinds of communities, 
dependent upon their character and 
function.” In his Culture of Cities, 
Mumford asserts that what is im- 
portant is not an absolute figure as 
to population or area, but to ex- 
press size always as a function of 
the socia] relationships to _ be 
served. With a quality of wistful- 
ness not to be mistaken, he queries 
in Sticks and Stones: “Would it be 
an exaggeration to say that there 
has never been a more complete and 
intelligent partnership between the 
earth and man than existed, for a 
little while, in the old New England 
village?” 

No form of human organization 
reveals more strikingly the extent 


A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 


Life has continued its successful 
operations; 
Every liberal practice consistent 


with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 








to which violations of optimal size 
have been carricd than does the 
modern city. If one labors in a 
skyscraper, he inhabits an estab- 
lishment that is devoted, according 
to Mumford, to the manufacture of 
light, the circulation of air, the 
maintenance of uniform tempera- 
ture, and the vertical transporta- 
tion of its occupants. Maximum 
efficiency demands the elimination 
of windows, the provision of 
treated air, and the lighting of the 
building throughout the day by 
electricity. 

If one lives in the suburbs or is 
required to travel much to distant 
points, it is hardly possible to avoid 
recognizing that our huge railroad 
terminals, while possibly monu- 
ments to architectural genius, in 
practice constitute a curious inver- 
sion of the primary purpose they 
are intended to fulfill. The Grand 
Central Terminal in New York and 
the Union Station in Chicago, for 
instance, whose chief function is 
to disperse as quickly as possible 
the many scores of thousands of 
travelers passing daily through 
their portals, have been con- 
structed on so gigantic a scale 
that they actually promote conges- 


tion and compel arriving and de- 
parting passengers to cover great 
distances on foot within their con- 
fines. The extent to which avail- 
able space has been diverted to 
commercial purposes having no es- 
sential relation to the business of 
transportation, merely complicates 
the problem, though it does help to 
defray the costs of occupancy and 
operation. 


Exacting Research 


If in seeking information or un- 
dertaking research, it becomes 
necessary to consult a library, one 
finds in many cities large, orna- 
mental structures that upon in- 
spection seem to contain everything 
but books. Card catalogues are on 
the most elaborate scale of size, 
comprising hundreds of linear feet 
of equipment; reference and read- 
ing rooms are widely separated; in 
spite of ingenious mechanical de- 
vices, it requires a number of 
minutes to produce the desired 
book. And woe unto him who in a 
moment of lack of concentration 
fails correctly to decipher, and to 
record on the call slip, the hiero- 
glyphics that identify the work 
scught. The process of selection 
must be performed all over again, 
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COMPLETE SALES TRAINING PROGRAM 


1. Beginners Course—Covers fundamentals in 
2. Intermediate Course—Learning while earn- 


ing for twelve months. 


Copyrighted Simple Program Course for ex- 
perienced Underwriters. 
4. Advanced Training in Tax and Business In- 


5. Cooperative Program leading to Certified Life 
Underwriter Degree. 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — HOSPITAL 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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A Christmas Wish 


The very fact that earth’s major nations are still at war is all 
the more reason why dwellers in lands that prefer civilization to 
barbarism should strive to keep alive the ennobling manifestations 
of the Christmas Spirit. And so we hope, more heartfully than 
ever before, that this year’s Yuletide may richly bless the readers 
and publishers of this magazine with the friendships, the remem- 
brances, and the traditionally happy customs of an age-old fes- 
tival whose spirit is a stranger to the ways of war. 


TATOEDES INSURANCE 
COMPANY of 
“THE NATURAL BRIDGE TO SECURITY” 


Bradford H. Walker, President 
Home Office: Richmond 


VIRGINIA 











with meticulous care, if the search 
is to be productive of results. Such 
a practice as browsing among the 
books themselves and thus follow- 
ing the urge to high adventure and 
discovery, is permitted only in spe- 





Bankers Life 
Representatives 
enjoyed an 
INCREASE 
in business issued 
during the first ten 
months over the 
corresponding 
period of 1942 
amounting to 
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cial instances. Inflexible organiza- 
tion and control bar the way. 

In education we are faced with 
shocking violations of optimal size. 
The harassed schoo] teacher knows 
to her cost the difficulties of coping 
with a class of youngsters number- 
ing many more than she can ever 
hope to lead successfully along the 
road to an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the subjects she 
strives to expound. Our great uni- 
versities, with their many thou- 
sands of students, although divided 
into a number of schools, are 
notable examples of the evils of 
increasing size. They are a far 


the extent of unemployment in 
normal times; the great difficulties 
attendant upon housing, sanitation, 
water supply, police and fire pro- 
tection, distribution of food, and 
many other factors that could be 
mentioned, all proclaim emphati- 
cally that our large cities have 
long since exceeded optimal size 
and now pose problems of planning, 
organizing, co-ordinating and con- 
trolling equal to the most formid- 
able that challenge the creative 
genius of man. 

In his recently published book, 
The City—Its Growth, Its Decay, 
Its Future, Saarinen, the great 
Finnish-American architect, sees 
all this with clear eye and calm 
vision, and at the risk of being dis- 
dainfully classified as a dreamer, 
meets the challenge in the follow- 
ing eloquent words: “But planning 
is more than dreaming. Planning 
is that conceiving faculty which 
must recommend ways and means 
of transmuting the possibilities or 
impossibilities of today into the 
realities of tomorrow.” 


Management and Optimal Size 


A report published by the United 
Press under the date of Aug. 31, 
1942, gives a list of thirty-two 
corporations now active in the 
United States, each of which has 
over one billion dollars of assets. 
The aggregate amount of assets 
owned by these corporations ex- 
ceeds sixty-seven billions of dol- 
lars. If we classify them by field 
of activity, as in the accompany- 
ing table, we note the following 
impressive facts: 





ACCUMULATION OF ASSETS BY BILLION-DOLLAR CORPORATIONS 





Field of Number of Aggregate Amount Average Amount 
Activity Corporations of Assets of Assets 
(in millions) (in millions) 
Life Insurance.......... 8 $21,236. $2,654. 
Banking, etc............ 10 19,929. 1,993. 
re 6 9,782. 1,630. 
Public Utilities......... 4 9,552. 2,388. 
Manufacturing ......... 4 7,064. 1,766. 
32 $67 ,563. $2,111. 





cry from the type of individual de- 
velopment made memorable by 
Garfield’s characterization of the 
ideal college: ‘“‘A pine bench with 
Mark Hopkins at one end of it and 
me at the other.” 

The slums of our cities; the in- 
creased incidence of crime; the in- 
decently crowded condition of our 
subways; the unjustifiable concen- 
tration in congested areas of many 
thousands of employes of large 
corporations whose business in no 
wise requires centralized location; 


It will be seen that among the 
five fields listed, life insurance has 
the largest single concentration of 
assets and its eight “giant” in- 
stitutions have the highest aver- 
age amount, $2,654,000,000. These 
unparalleled accumulations con- 
stitute a fact of deep interest, not 
only to the American people of 
whose savings they represent a ma- 
terial part, but also to the large 
number of executives respcnsible 
for their successful administration. 

While it has always been the 
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conventional attitude in the life in- 
sucance field to express satisfac- 
tion with the continuing growth 
m.nifested, it is only fair to say 
that at different times during the 
past half-century there have not 
been wanting expressions of doubt 
by authorities regarding the wis- 
dom of fostering a policy of great 
and increasing size. Those who 
took this position did not define 
their objective in terms of optimal 
relations, nor did they have any al- 
ternative program to advance that, 
generally speaking, went beyond 
imposition of a specific limitation 
of size, either voluntary or legal. 
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A LIFE UNDERWRITER 
ABSENT FROM HIS OFFICE 
IS OUT: 


@ Spreading the gospel of insur- 
ance protection to American 
families 


@ Promoting the sale of War 
Bonds 


@ Encouraging thrift in combat 
against inflation 


@ Participating in Civilian De- 
fense activities 
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Insurance Company 





In respect of restriction of the 
amount and expense of new busi- 
ness to be written in any one year, 
the Armstrong Committee, as is 
well known, procured the enact- 
ment of specific legislation in New 
York State, effective in 1907, but 
subsequent amendments modified 
and almost vitiated the theory of 
limitation which this legislation 
aimed to establish. 

At the time of the Armstrong 
Committee hearings, one voice 
spoke with peculiar authority and 
pertinacity on the subject of size. 
The late Emory McClintock, distin- 
guished actuary associated with 


the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, testified during the course 
of his examination that the sub- 
ject had been made a matter of dis- 
cussion by him with executives of 
other companies as early as in 
1892. When conferring with 
Henry B. Hyde, President of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
he “put the point” to him, saying: 
“You have succeeded in making it 
(the Equitable) the largest com- 
pany, and you have the largest 
amount of insurance. Why don’t 
you begin to make it the best com- 
pany?” (vide p. 2392, Vol. III, 
Testimony taken by the Legislative 

















makes selling easier. 





5 Potent Points 


1. MULTIPLE LINES 
General American Life’s portfolio of Ordinary, 
Group, and Accident and Health coverage multi- 
plies your prospects, your sales opportunities, your 
services and your income. 


2. EXPANSION PROGRAM 


General American Life’s agency expansion program 
affords choice locations, excellent sales opportuni- 
ties, liberal commissions. 


3B. SALES ASSISTANCE 
General American Life’s Home Office Ordinary, 
Group, and A. & H. supervisors assist you in field 
solicitations, help to close sales. 


4. TRAINING PROGRAM 


General American Life’s own exclusive training 
course develops knowledge, engenders confidence, 


5. AGENCY-MINDED MANAGEMENT 


General American Life’s young, progressive, aggres- 
sive officers were trained in the field; they under- 
stand your problems and are anxious to help. 


Five potent points available to 
you without charge; they will make 
you a potent field underwriter. 


General Ameriean Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
WALTER W. HEAD, President 
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Ranges in Quality of Operating Results of Twenty Life 
Insurance Companies as Expressed in Ratios of 
Net Cost to Actuarial Net Premiums 


(For explanation of ratio see Article No. 2, ‘‘Measure- 
ment of Accomplishment,” published in the 
October issue of The Spectator) 





Medium-Sized 
Ratio Large Group Group Small Group 
Decade 1911-1920 
Highest........ 117.82 105.10 106.58 
Median........ 103.26 95.67 100.26 
Lowest......... 101.11 92.44 91.36 
Decade 1921-1930 
Highest........ 101.50 90.77 97.33 
Median. ...... 99.98 89.23 94.93 
Lowest......... 97.70 87.32 91.52 
Decade 1931-1940 
Highest........ 100.76 99.26 101.17 
Median........ 98.10 96.39 97.72 
Leweet. 650... .. 93.37 91.17 93.14 





Insurance Investigating Commit- 
tee). 


Here we have an outspoken and 
definite appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the optimum. McClin- 
tock’s counsel has lost nothing in 
value with the passage of time. In- 
deed, the view may confidently be 
expressed that if he had lived to 
observe the enormous magnitude— 
many times that about which he 
expressed concern — to which life 
insurance has grown, he would 
doubtless have contributed in no 
small measure to the shaping of 
thought and action in the direction 
of substituting the concept of 
“best” for that of “largest.” 


Whatever the current philosophy 
of life insurance management gen- 
erally may be with regard to the 
optimum, a growing number of ex- 
ecutives have certainly become 
alert to its implications. To the 
student of the problem, there are 
available the results of measure- 
ment of accomplishment from 
which sound deductions may be 
drawn with respect to the recip- 
rocal influence of management and 
size. In an earlier article of this 
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series, a description was given of 
a measure referred to as “Deriva- 
tion of Net Cost to Policyholders.” 
Applying this measure to the op- 
erating results achieved by a group 
of twenty representative compa- 
nies, classified into categories of 
large, medium-sized and small, and 
utilizing for purposes of compari- 
son the mean net costs experienced 
by each of these categories in the 
decades 1911-1920, 1921-1930, and 
1931-1940, we arrive at the figures 
presented in the table, “Ranges in 
Quality of Operating Results of 
Twenty Life Insurance Compa- 
nies.” In it are shown not only the 
extremes of mean net cost for each 
category for each decade, as ex- 
pressed by the highest and lowest 
figures, but also the characteristic 
accomplishment, as indicated by 
the familiar statistical device of 
the median. 


Picture Shown by Table 


The picture presented by the 
table provides food for serious 
thought. Concretely, it signifies 
among other things that if we ac- 
cept the showing of the medium- 
sized group as satisfactory and as- 
sume that the large and small 


groups had equalled its perform- 
ance, then during the three decades 
in question, aggregate savings of 
$1,879,916,000 would have resulted 
for the policyholders of these two 
groups. This assumption, it should 
be pointed out, ignores for the mo- 
ment the weight of the evidence in 
favor of a regression to type, as 
presented by Secrist in his far- 
reaching analysis of the expenses 
and profits of thousands of busi- 
ness firms, published under the 
title, The Triumph of Mediocrity 
in Business (1933). 


Surely, too, consideration of the 
tremendous aggregations of assets 
held by life insurance companies 
and of the wide variations in ac- 
complishment of the companies 
comprised in the three categories 
of size employed, must impress us 
anew with the incisive admonition 
of the great English economist 
Marshall, in his Principles of Eco- 
nomics. “Our new command over 
nature,” he stated several decades 
ago, “while opening the door to 
much larger schemes for industrial 
organization than were physically 
possible even a short time ago, 
places greater responsibilities on 
those who would advocate new de- 
velopments of social and industrial 
structure. For though, institu- 
tions may be changed rapidly; yet, 
if they are to endure they must be 
appropriate to man: they cannot 
retain their stability if they change 
very much faster than he does. 
Thus progress itself increases the 
urgency of the warning that in the 
economic world, “Natura non facit 
saltum.” 


Aetna Life Employees 
Voted 5% Bonus 


Directors of the Aetna Life Affil- 
iated Companies have voted addi- 
tional compensation in the amount 
of 5 per cent of their year’s earn- 
ings to approximately 7,100 employ- 
ees of the organization throughout 
the country, it has been announced 
by President Morgan B. Brainard. 


Also, the directors voted addi- 
tional compensation of 5 per cent 
to those employees of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies who have 
left for military service since Oc- 
tober 1. 



























































ai CURRENT THINKING mained steady as a rock, with noth- 
a ing more than an increase of a frac- 
(Continued fr - tion of a per cent in short term 
ilted tued from page 24) rates and, perhaps, a very slight 
two decline in long term rates. 
ould commercial banks. Excess reserves, In the past three years both of There are several ways in which 
mo- as you know, are the difference be- these important factors have ap- one can rationalize the failure of 
e in tween the commercial banks’ total _ peared very strongly to favor inter- _interest rates to respond to the de- 
. as deposits in the Federal Reserve est rates. For example, the excess cline in excess reserves and to the 
far- Banks and the amount of such de- reserves of commercial banks have tremendously heavy borrowing of 
nses posits which, by law, they are re- declined from about $7 billion to the Federal Government. To me, 
usi- quired to carry. The point is that not much more than $1 billion. And however, this steadiness of interest 
the when excess reserves are very the Federal Government has been rates at just about the lowest levels 
rity large, it means that money is, so an exceedingly heavy borrower of in history suggests that there must 
to speak, going begging, with inter- funds, with its requirements during be some other force of great magni- 
est rates correspondingly low, and the past twelve months alone ex- tude and importance which is op- 
the when excess reserves are very ceeding $70 billion of new money. erating to keep interest rates down. 
sets small, it indicates that money is in One would have thought, three What is that force? 
nies pretty good demand relative to the years ago, that if excess reserves As you all know, the last several 
ac- supply, and interest rates tend to were going to decline as they have years have seen a very considerable 
nies be higher. and if the Government was going _ increase in the supply of currency 
ries Heavy Borrowing to be as heavy a borrower as it has in the hands of the public and of 
3 us been, the result would be a very commercial bank deposits owned by 
tion Another factor of great im- definite tightening of interest rates. the public. Unfortunately we can- 
nist portance to interest rates, of In fact I think many of us would not measure how much currency 
a course, is the amounts of money have expected that those two condi- and commercial bank deposits the 
‘aaa that are being borrowed. Of course, tions would probably bring abour public requires to have on hand for 
os in that connection, heavy borrow- something like a debacle in the the conduct of the nation’s busi- 
a ing tends to raise the rates at money market. The odd part of ness. But there is considerable evi- 
” which the borrowing takes place, the matter is, however, not only has dence that the public’s require- 
rial and light borrowing tends to allow a debacle failed to develop, but one ments for cash have been increas- 
ally interest rates to gravitate towards might say that interest rates have, ing far less rapidly than the sup- 
AZO, lower levels. to all intents and purposes, re- (Continued on page 38) 
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NOTICE OF DISABILITY 


HE newspapers tell us there is an acute shortage 

of liquor. It would seem this will be a dry Christ- 

mas or at best a slightly moist one. Maybe it is 
just as well. Too often some of us confuse “Christmas 
cheer” with a bacchanalian revel. Certainly the spirits 
should be separate. However that may be, the case 
which reminded us of the liquor shortage is GAINES 
v. SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA (Mich- 
igan Supreme Court, September 7, 1943). The plain- 
tiff wag the guardian of the insured and brought the 
action to recover disability benefits for his ward. The 
defendant had issued the policies to the ward and they 
contained provisions for disability benefits as follows: 
“At any time after the first premium shall have been 
paid, and before default in the payment of any 
subsequent premium, if the assured shall furnish due 
proof to the company at its head office in Montreal 
that he has become totally and permanently disabled 
by bodily injury or disease, and that such disability 
occurred while this policy is in full force and before 
the anniversary of the policy on which the assured’s 
age at nearest birthday is sixty years, the company 
will grant the following benefits: 

‘1. Waiver of Premiums. -The company will pay for 
the assured the subsequent premiums, if any, as they 
shall become due during the period of such total and 
permanent disability, commencing with the first pre- 
mium due after receipt of said proof of such dis- 
ability. * * *’ 

‘Disability shall be deemed to be total within the 
meaning hereof whenever the assured becomes so dis- 
abled by bodily injury or disease that he is prevented 
thereby from performing any work for compensation 
or profit or from foilowing any gainful occupation, and 
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under this contract such total disability shall be pre- 
sumed to be permanent when it is present and has 
existed continuously for not less than three months’.” 

At the time the policies were issued the insured was 
a physician with a lucrative practice. However the 
practice became successively less lucrative as the doc- 
tor became progressively more addicted to liquor and 
drugs. The insured paid the premiums due February 
7 and March 3, 1934 but the premiums on February 7 
and March 3, 1935 were not paid nor were any pre- 
miums paid thereafter. 

The Company claimed that upon default in the pay- 
ment of premiums the policies became extended term 
insurance without disability benefits. The plaintiff 
claimed that the default in payment of premiums and 
the failure to file proofs of disability was caused by 
the mental incompetency of the insured and that he 
was thereby totally disabled from attending to the 
matter. He also claimed that the policies became ex- 
tended term insurance with disability benefits. 




















At the trial there was considerable evidence pro- 
duced showing the insured’s income and his inebriation 
and addiction to drugs. The Court, however, decided 
that the testimony failed to show that the insured was 
in a state of inebriation during the whole period he 
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should have made claim under the policy. The testi- 
mony also failed to show that the insured was disabled 
by disease according to the terms of the policy. To 
use the Courts own words, “He was a drunkard and 
drug addict and, like any other such person, was at 
times incoherent, irritable, depressed and slovenly but 
no more than drunk or befogged by drugs, and was 
not mentally incompetent, except during periods when 
alcohol or drugs, at his desire, had control of his men- 
tal faculties. There is no such thing as latent inebri- 
ety.” 

While the Court did not in this case specifically hold 
that the drunkenness was not a disease, but rather 
dealt with the question of proof, yet it cited a number 
of cases which specially held that drunkenness being 
voluntary was not a disease which could be subject 
for disability payments. 

By way of passing, we note that even mental in- 
competency does not always excuse the necessity for 
furnishing proof of disability. The recent case of 
MOSCOV v. THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF N. Y. (Illinois Appellate Court, October 11, 1943) 
held that under the law of Pennsylvania (wherein the 
policy had been issued) as well as under Illinois law, 
the insanity of the insured does not excuse the fur- 
nishing of proof of disability before the age of sixty. 


CONFIDENTIAL TESTIMONY 


We have heard it said that women just can’t keep 
a secret. Being a married man, the writer wouldn’t 
dare voice an opinion on this assertion. However, we 
note that the law requires certain people, such as law- 
yers and doctors to keep professional secrets. In 
MARTIN v. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. OF NEW YORK (St. Louis Court of Appeals, 
October 5, 1943). the Court was concerned with the 
question of confidential communications between phy- 
sician and patient. The action was instituted by the 
beneficiary on a reinstated policy. On the application 
for reinstatement the insured declared she was in 
sound health; that since the original issuance of the 
policy she had had no illness and had not consulted any 
physician for any illness. The company contended 
that at the time of making the application for rein- 
statement the insured was suffering from disease and 
had been treated by a physician for such disease and 
that the disease contributed to the cause of her death. 

Upon the trial it developed that the hospital records 
were lost, but an employee found an index card re- 
lating to the case. The Court held that this card was 
not admissible as evidence because it contained in- 
formation constituting a confidential communication 
between physician and patient. However, the attend- 
ing physician’s statement in the proof of death which 
was furnished by the beneficiary and stated the cause 
of death was admissible in evidence. It was admis- 
sible not as testimony of the physician but as an ad- 
mission by the beneficiary. 


AGE OF INSURED 


Listening to so many quiz programs on the radio 
lately prompts us to put the case of POLLACK v. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. (U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, September 13, 1943) in the 
form of a question. If the insured mistakes his age 
in the application, what evidence of the correct age 
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may the Company introduce at the trial when suit is 
brought by the beneficiary to recover death benefits? 
For one thing, the Company may show the naturaliza- 
tion petition of the insured, even though it is hearsay, 
because it is a declaration of family history. Also, 
certified copies of birth certificates of the insured’s 
children are admissible because they are records made 
in the regular course of business. For that same rea- 
son, hospital records showing an earlier birth date of 
the insured are admissible. 














The moral is that while it is safe to say “21 plus” 
while registering to vote it is decidedly risky to put 
any age on a life insurance application but the cor- 
rect one. 


GROUP INSURANCE—V OLUNTARY 


TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The case of MURPHY v. CHRYSLER CORPORA- 
TION (Michigan Supreme Court, October 11, 1943) is 
particularly important at this time in view of the 
drafting of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers (a subject not 
without significance to the writer, either). 


From the Dresident 
of the United Slates, 


Greetings 






The insured was an employee of the defendant cov- 
ered by a group certificate of insurance. He entered 
the defendant’s employ in October 1940. About March 
20, 1941, he was ordered to report to his local draft 
board for examination on March 26, 1941. On March 
21, he stopped work telling the foreman he was going 
into the Army. On March 24, he went back to his 
employer, surrendered his employee badge and was 
paid up to March 21. The Company deducted daily 
premiums up to that date. On March 25, the day be- 
fore he was to report for examination, the insured 
died. The defendant denied liability claiming that the 
employment terminated and the insurance was can- 
celled on March 21. 

The Court held that the insured’s absence from work 
was not a temporary layoff within the meaning of the 
insurance certificate nor was it a leave of absence 
within the meaning of the Selective Service Act. The 
provisions of the Selective Service Act requiring that 
an employee be restored to his former position apply 
when the employee is actually inducted into the Armed 
Forces. 

Obviously the insured, in this case, acted too hastily 
in terminating his employment before the examination 
by the draft board. 
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When prospects persist with gambling analogy, tell them they live to win. 


SIMPLIFIED SELLING 


First Approach to the Thirty Billion Dollar 
Market Involves Package Sales for Specific Needs 


By WILLIAM H. FISSELL 


Special Representative of the Home Office Agency Department, 
Security Mutual Lije Insurance Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


HE consensus of the leading 

thinkers in the life insurance 

world is that the selling market 
is changing and that the future of 
life insurance sales is in the great 
“Thirty Billion Dollar Market,” 
which is as yet comparatively un- 
touched. One of the leading au- 
thorities has made a study in which 
he develops that the market of 
slightly over 80% of the buying 
public lies in the income strata 
earning less than $4,000.00 an- 
nually. This same group formerly 
had an average annual income of 
about $2,000.00. The increase in 
income is not all available for in- 
vestment in life insurance, but on 
the average there is a surplus of 
free funds that amounts to ap- 
proximately $400.00 annually. The 
largest group, those that have the 
smallest incomes, have the largest 
available funds for investing. If 
the market sought is in the lowest 
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income group, the simple _ pro- 
gram or package selling of life in- 
surance to meet ordinary needs 
should be the means to tap this 
market. 

A simple sales idea, tuned to pro- 
vide for some specific need that 
the prospect may have for life in- 
surance, developed to a high point 
of skill through repeated use, will 
aid in securing more sales. 


Diversified Clientele 


It is generally agreed that more 
sales in small amounts rather than 
fewer sales in larger amounts is 
indicated by the times and the po- 
tential market. More small cases 
are not to be developed through 
complicated programs, but rather 
through either simple programs or 
package sales. Nearly all compa- 
nies have developed sales litera- 
ture for this type of selling. A 
large number of small sales gives 


to the producer a greater diversi- 
fication of clientele and_ gives 
greater stability to his renewal ac- 
count. 

The regularity with which a 
sales talk is repeated helps the 
salesman to develop skill in its 
presentation. More sales mean also 
greater self-confidence. As _ one 
package sales talk is mastered and 
its worth proved in actual field dem- 
onstration, another talk to sell for 
another need should be mastered, 
and likewise proved under like. cir- 
cumstances. After the different 
sales presentations are known it 
requires only experience to know 
which talk to emphasize and under 
what set of circumstances. 

Knowing that he has something 
definite to say gives to the sales- 
man confidence in himself. He 
also is able to create more inter- 
est on the part of the prospect be- 
cause he has something definite 
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to say and can say it well. Most 
people put up a barrier or try to 
stop a sales presentation of life 
insurance, mainly because the talk 
does not hold their interest. If the 
game people are approached with 
an interesting and well thought out 
talk—one that anticipates the usual 
objections—they become responsive, 
listen, and frequently buy more life 
insurance. The _ sales literature 
that the agent’s company publishes, 
to aid in the way of visual selling, 
aids the oral presentation. The 
two hand in hand are more effective 
that one or the other alone. 

The problem seems to be to get 
salesmen to recognize a good sales 
presentation rather than to trust 
to luck and to try and slug it out 
mentally with the prospect on the 
spot. The other day I was talking 
with an elderly gentleman not in 
the life insurance business, but in- 
terested in sales production. He 
put it this way: “In the Army and 
the Navy they are training a great 
number of pilots for combat duty. 
They give these boys certain ma- 
neuvers to perform. They teach 
them all the tricks known to the 
instructors. They perform these 
maneuvers until they approach per- 
fection. They do this so that they 
may be prepared for any contin- 
gency when in active combat. Re- 
cently one of the new aviators re- 
turned from his first battle. He 
said everything went off so fast he 
did not have time to think, and 
all he did was to exercise instinc- 
tively the knowledge he had been 
taught.” 


Fundamentals 


The Army and Navy do this be- 
cause they know the importance of 
having their men well trained. 
The life insurance salesman _ re- 
quires the same thorough prepara- 
tion. He should be familiar with 
either an approach talk, to obtain 
the necessary information to come 
back the second time with a writ- 
ten, detailed proposal for more life 
insurance, or he should have avail- 
able different presentations to fit 
various situations. To do this he 
must memorize and constantly re- 
hearse his sales talk. He must 
have the talks for the sales of the 
different company contracts at his 
finger tips, ever ready for use. 

In addition to mastering the 
sales talk, the agent must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the contracts 
his company has to offer the public. 
The two go hand in hand. A sales- 
man has nothing in his way to keep 
him from being well informed about 
his company’s products. The suc- 


cess of each salesman depends upon 
ability and perseverance. 

With practice comes skill and 
ability, and with skill and ability 
come more sales. The frequency 
of the sale interval may possibly 
depend, all other circumstances be- 
ing equal, upon the skill of the 
salesman. Increased sales mean 
also increased income, and a high 
income this year, or month, stands 
as an incentive and challenge to 
continue that standard next month 
and next year. 


Outmoded Methods 


The old concept of just going to 
see people about life insurance is 
not enough in this day and age. It 
is necessary to go along with the 
times and go a little further. First 
there is the necessity of knowing 
the company contracts and the real- 
ization that the prospect’s interest 
can only be held as long as the 
salesman is interesting. There is 
besides this the modern concept 
that you do not die to win with 
life insurance but rather you live 
to win with it. 

With life insurance protection 
there is coupled the idea of a sav- 
ings plan. In other words, the sale 
of life insurance involves’ two 
ideas; in either event there is a 
pay off of at least 10095 to the 
prospect. If the prospect lives he 


WILLIAM 
HENRY 
FISSELL 


gets back 100% of the premiums 
paid, or if he should die his bene- 
ticiary will get back the 100% and 
more. The motivating idea in the 
mind of the prospect is the 
thought of living to win and en- 
joy the fruits of a lifetime of sav- 
ing. The idea that life insurance 
is bought solely for the protection 
of beneficiaries in the event of the 
death of the insured passed away 
a long time ago. 

Take for instance, as an ap- 
proach to a prospect, something 
like this: “I am John Jones of the 
X Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
I would like to show vou an un- 
usual plan. Our company calls it 
the Z plan and .we would like to 
get your reaction to it. For in- 
stance, the Z plan provides for your 
family, if you should die in the 
next twenty years, $500 in cash to 
care for your final experses. Also, 
$50 per month for thirty-six 
months, or three years. In addi- 
tion, your beneficiary will have an 
emergency fund, the amount de- 
pending upon the length of time 
your plan has been in force prior 
to your death, your attained age, 
and the amount of dividends ap- 
portioned to your policy. If you 
have had the plan in effect for ten 
years, for example, the amount 
may be $751. Now the unusual fea- 
ture of this plan is that it will pay 
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you 100% if you should die and 
100% plus if you should live. Not 
only do you enjoy the benefits of 
a good insurance plan for your 
family for twenty years, but after 
twenty years you get back all that 
you put into the plan on the same 
basis on which you made the de- 
posits. For example, you deposit 
$78.59 annually, at your age, for 
the next twenty years. We guar- 
antee to pay back $82.03 annually 
for twenty years beginning twenty 
years from now. 

“You see, Mr. Prospect, if you 
want to stop at the end of the 
twentieth year, we will pay to you 
$82.03 for every deposit you make 


to us of $78.59. You will have 
enjoyed an average protection of 
over $3000 without cost. That is 
unusual, isn’t it? There are op- 
tional benefits too. If you do not 
want to withdraw your money you 
may at the end of the twentieth 
year of the plan continue all the 
insurance protection for your bene- 
ficiary for the balance of your life 
without paying another single 
penny of insurance premium, in 
addition to which you will receive 
a cash payment of $68.85. An- 
other option that is available at 
the same time is to stop paying 
premiums and have the protection 
continue until age 65 when you 














FULL SPEED AHEAD! 


That was the order of the day after Pearl Harbor. 
Today America’s unparalleled production means 
that thousands of workers have more surplus 
spending power than ever before. That provides 
an ideal market for Minnesota Mutual’s PAY- 
ROLL DEDUCTION PLAN. Protection for 
both the worker and his family is paid at low 
monthly rates through easy payroll deductions. 
In over six hundred plants, the PAYROLL 
DEDUCTION PLAN is now operating with a 


minimum of expense to the employer. 


A Quarter Billion Dollar, Mutual Company, 
63 years old, with an understanding, co- 
operative Home Office invites inquiries. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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may choose to have paid to your. 
self $50 a month for three years 
and then $34.70 in cash, allowing 
you to adjust your living expenses 
to your Social Security benefits, 
If you do not wish either of these 
options you may have the protec- 
tion continued to age 75 without 
making any more premium deposits 
and at that time receive $2237 in 
cash. You see, Mr. Prospect, this 
plan puts you in the driver’s seat. 
At the end of 20 years, you can 
get your money back on the same 
basis that you have given it to us, 
and discontinue your life insur- 
ance plan. Or if you have need for 
life insurance protection, we will 
continue the protection for the 
balance of your life without requir- 
ing you to put up any additional 
money; in fact we will give you a 
few dollars in change. Mr. Pros- 
pect, this is an unusual plan, isn’t 
it? But like all unusual plans it 
has a hitch in it—and that is, you 
have to have good health in order 
to get it.” 

That is a sales talk that is to the 
point. It is a talk that will hold 
the prospect’s interest. It is a 
talk that will result in sales. It is 
a talk that has been proved in 
actual field demonstration. It is a 
plan of selling life insurance to 
the new market of today. 


Question of Volume 


Some people are likely to say 
that such a sale results in a very 
small volume. Let us examine this 
aspect. Suppose, for example, that 
a salesman were to adopt this 
sales talk exclusively in his can- 
vass. Furthermore, suppose that 
in this canvass the sales talk is 
given only four times each morn- 
ing and four times each afternoon 
to new prospects. What is the vol- 
ume result that may be expected 
at the end of a year? Will any- 
one deny that a minimum volume 
of $250,000 will result? It has 
been done. 

The use of such a sales talk re- 
sults indirectly in the use of set- 
tlement options in the payment of 
claims or in settlement with the 
insured. It is bringing a great 
service to the insured. Today life 
insurance companies are providing 
free an excellent trust service to 
all policyholders. Many settlement 
guarantees that life insurance 
companies made a few years ago 
are no longer available. This 
means the settlement guarantees of 
today are that much more valuable 
to the beneficiary and to the in- 
sured. If the great life insurance 
companies with their well-trained 
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staffs of experts in the financial 
affairs are unable to get greater 
returns on the company invest- 
ments, how much more difficult 
must it be for the individual bene- 
ficiary or insured who is untrained 
in financial matters. 

What has the salesman done in 
the talk just given? He has in- 
terested his prospect with an in- 
teliligent presentation for a sale of 
a life insurance contract. He has 
interested the prospect not in the 
contract itself, but in what the 
contract will do for the prospect 
himself and for his beneficiary. 
He is selling the effects and not 
the contract itself. Most people do 
not want another life insurance 
contract unless they are now un- 
insurable, but they are interested 
and do want what such a contract 
will do for them and for their fam- 
ilies. Such a contract presented 
with a family income rider that 
would pay $500 at death, and then 
$100 per month for three years and 
then for the balance of the 20 year 
family income period pay $50 
monthly to the beneficiary is really 
a program contract. 


Broadened Scope 


As the various company con- 
tracts are mastered and as the 
various company sales talks are 
made part of the salesman’s stock 
in trade, so does the salesman in- 
crease in stature and importance to 
his clients and of value to his com- 
pany. As this takes place he is 
increasing his income and stabil- 
izing in the same degree as he is 
acquiring skill in presenting the 
company products to the public. 

By knowing such a talk the sales- 
man gains in confidence and is. un- 
afraid that he may become em- 
barassed in the presence of the 
prospect. He knows that he has 
something definite, of value, and to 
the point, to say and that it will 
prove of interest to the listener. He 
also has the knowledge that such 
a talk has been proved under actual 
field tests. Such a sales talk, given 
in conjunction with a visual sales 
folder as an aid to its presentation, 
makes it more potent. It is pre- 
senting life insurance values to 
two senses; to the eye and to the 
ear. That makes it a double-bar- 
rel approach, with real power. 

If the salesman will give such 
a sales talk four times each morn- 
ing and each afternoon to new 
prospects, five days a week, it 
means that he is seeing and at- 
tempting to sell forty new people 
each week. On the basis of working 
fifty weeks a year, it means giv- 


ing the talk 2000 times. If the sales 
ratio is one to fifteen which is a 
fair estimate for any good sales 
talk, one hundred and thirty-three 
sales a year result. The volume of 
sales of this particular kind would 
amount to over $300,000. If the 
ratio was one in twenty the volume 
at the end of the year for new 
sales would be close to a quarter of 
a million in new business. 

It is not unreasonable to expect, 
after developing a fair degree of 
skill, that the average size of the 
case should increase. Again this 
particular sale may not be made, 
but the sale of other life insurance 
to meet another need may result. 

Such a procedure has another 
effect. If an agent is to attempt 
to follow such program of opera- 
tion it means that he will be com- 
pelled constantly to prospect for 
new names. 

Such a presentation gets away 
from the old method of bringing 
up for discussion different types 
of contracts. It does away with a 
discussion of rates. It means the 
agent sees the prospect without dis- 
cussing “net costs.” It presents the 
use of life insurance to fill a definite 
need. Regardless of the amount 
of life insurance that a man has, 
such a “tiny” program can fit in 
with any “estate program” that a 
prospect may already have in oper- 
ation. There is nothing in connec- 
tion with such a sale to upset 
existing insurance in any way. 

For the man in the low income 
bracket it may well be his “all” as 
far as life insurance is concerned. 
For the person of means it is an- 
other strand in the rope of protec- 
tion for the family. Almost everyone 
knows someone who could use just 
such a plan of life insurance. It 
is not hard to prospect for people 
to make such a sales presentation 
to. 

For the young man there is the 
element of savings to interest him 
in such a plan—either as a fund 
for old age, or to be used in con- 
junction with his Social Security. 
In the meantime, if his family 
status changes, he can alter the 
application to which he wants to 
apply this plan. For example, if in 
the course of time he gets married 
and wants the protection to con- 
tinue for his life time, he can do 
so. It is merely the exercise of his 
free choice as to what purpose he 
wants this contract. For the fam- 
ily man, it means that there is a 
protection for the family in the 
event of premature death. After 
the need for protection has passed 
the contract operates for himself. 


In every instance the salesman 
will be selling not a contract but 
the effects of what a contract will 
do. By such a sales procedure 
the agent is developing skill in the 
presentation of this particular type 
of contract. As his skill increases 
his sales ratio will go up. If the 
sales attempts are regular his sales 
will develop with regularity. With 
sales regularity will come stabilized 
income to the agent. The salesman 
who is making money is a happy 
and contented salesman. The happy 
and contented salesman has the 
right frame of mind to make more 
sales. The entire procedure is the 
exact opposite to the familiar 
“vicious circle.” 


Settlement Options 


Such a sale as we have been dis- 
cussing accomplishes a great good 
for the great majority because it 
is the easiest introduction to the 
use of settlement options. Most of 
the people in the low income brack- 
ets are not familiar with settle- 
ment options. Any discussion of 
them would only lead to confusion. 
Yet the very effect that they are 
buying is accomplished with life 
insurance through the use of the 
settlement options in the contracts. 
Such trust service is a valuable 
part of life insurance contracts. If 
the effect of continuing income to 
the family in the event of the pre- 
mature death of the wage earner 
is what is desired, it can only be 
accomplished in this manner. If 
the life insurance is to replace lost 
income it certainly should be paid 
in the form of income to the bene- 
ficiary. 

The mastery of a simple, plain, 
and to the point, sales talk such as 
we have outlined builds prestige for 
the underwriter because by the 
very sale of such a contract he is 
giving to the insured the maximum 
of what the policy will do. 

After knowing and using to ad- 
vantage the different sales talks, 
the life underwriter advances to 
the program for larger amounts of 
life insurance to meet various con- 
ditions and needs. From the estate 
program, he advances to business 
insurance and to tax program sell- 
ing. Even after he has advanced 
to the “professional” attitude in 
approaching a prospect about new 
life insurance he still needs to 
know the package sales talk because 
he undoubtedly will make calls 
where advanced underwriting is not 
indicated. The bigger the agent be- 
comes, the better prepared he will 
be to handle all types and sizes of 
cases. 
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CURRENT THINKING 


(Concluded from page 31) 


ply. Thus the indications are that 
the public has, during the past few 
years, been building up tremendous 
holdings of excess cash. The ease 
with which the public produced $12 
billion of cash in April of this year 
for the purchase of various new 
Government securities, and then in 
September produced another $19 
billion for the same purpose is a 
rather startling confirmation of the 
presence of excess cash and gives 
some idea of the rapidity with 
which it may be accruing. 

This situation, I think, explains 
the fact that interest rates have 
stayed steady while the Govern- 
ment’s borrowings increased, and 
while excess reserves declined: In- 
terest rates were prevented from 
rising by the pressure of tremen- 
dous and increasing excess funds in 
the hands of the public—funds 
which eventually seek investment. 

Of course, one can say that, after 
the war, the Government will still 
be in the market for new funds, 
and that: there will also be great 
need for borrowing, by business for 
the erection and conversion of its 
plant and equipment, and by con- 
sumers for the purchase of con- 
sumers durable goods of all kinds. 
Such a statement may prove to be 
correct. However, in view of the 
magnitude of the Government’s re- 
cent borrowing operations, it is by 
no means clear that after the war 
the combined demands of Govern- 
ment, business and consumers for 
new capital will exert as much pres- 
sure on the available supplies of in- 
vestable funds as has recently been 
exerted. And even if such pressure 
does develop, it is still less clear 
that it will last for more than a 
brief period. 

The conclusion that I arrive at 
by putting these various ideas to- 
gether is this: We have been and 
continue to be in an excessively 
easy money condition—a condition 
so easy that Government borrow- 
ings of over $70 billion of new 
money within a twelve month 
period were unable to cause inter- 
est rates, on the whole, to budge. 
Under the circumstances, I feel that 
we now lack any very compelling or 
convincing reason for expecting 
higher interest rates. And, in the 
absence of such a reason, I for one 
would prefer to accept interest 
rates as they are and adjust our 
operations to them. I have in mind 
the great mistake that so many in- 
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stitutional investors made during 
the thirties. Continually hoping 
that interest rates would start to 
rise again, they refrained, year 
after year, from making long term 
investments. And, year after year, 
they passed up investment oppor- 
tunities such as they have never 
seen since. Let us not make the 
same mistake now. Let us not pass 
up the advantage of present yield 
possibilities by speculating for the 
“more favorable opportunities of 
the future” that often do not ma- 
terialize. 


Government Bonds 


The final topic that I should like 
to discuss concerns the policy so 
widely adopted among life insur- 
ance companies of investing heavily 
in Government bonds at a yield of 
2% per cent or less. This is a 
policy on which the other two sub- 
jects just discussed have an im- 
portant bearing. For the conclu- 
sions already reached suggest that 
a life insurance company can ap- 
praise its policy of purchasing Gov- 
ernment securities without undue 
alarm over the possibility of an ab- 
normal drop in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, on the one 
hand, or of an abnormal rise in in- 
terest rates, on the other hand. 

None of us, I think, questions the 
patriotism of the policy of putting 
all or most of our investable funds 
into Government securities. But I 
have heard some comment that, 
whi 2 it is patriotic to buy Govern- 
ment securities, nevertheless Gov- 
ernment securities may not be the 
best securities available in today’s 
market. I disagree seriously with 
that point of view. In fact, I feel 
so strongly about the matter that 1 
sometimes wonder if, as an institu- 
tion, we in the life insurance busi- 
ness have not overdone the patriotic 
side of our investment policies, and 
paid too little homage to the in- 
trinsic worth and solidarity of our 
country’s obligations. The point as 
I see it is this: 

When we invest in Government 
bonds we know definitely that we 
can obtain a yield of 2% per cent on 
our investment. On the other hand. 
for all other types of securities, the 
future and, therefore, the real re- 
turn (the interest or dividend plus 
profits or minus losses) is now 
more than usually uncertain. 

I am not an_alarmist in these 
matters, but I say that in a world 


of change we now face even greater 
and more rapid changes as lcng as 
the war lasts and after peace is de- 
clared. Totally apart from the gen- 
eral caution with which we must 
view the broad trend of national 
affairs during the war and during 
the immediate aftermath of the 
war, there is the important consid- 
eration of those changes that affect 
the relative merits and values of in- 
dividual investments and classes of 
investments. Think, for example, 
of the changes that may result from 
population shifts from the site of a 
war industry to the site of a peace- 
time boom. Think of the disloca- 
tions that may take place, with the 
development of the aeroplane, in 
urban, suburban and rural popula- 
tions. Think of the changes that 
will take place as some of the indus- 
tries turning out old line products 
are replaced by new industries 
manufacturing new products, made 
of new materials, by new processes. 
The effect of all these changes on 
underlying property values should, 
it would seem, be very diverse. No 
doubt some properties will improve 
their position, but it would cer- 
tainly be expected that other prop- 
erties would suffer very materially. 
Under those circumstances, I should 
think one might prefer a 2' per 
cent yield on a United States 
Government bond rather than to ac- 
quire a higher yield by the pur- 
chase of some other form of invest- 
ment. The 2% per cent yield is 
definitely known, but the higher 
yield would offer at least some pos- 
sibility of being unfavorably af- 
fected by the changing conditions 
of a future whose outlook, for the 
next few years, is, as I have just 
pointed out, far more than usually 
uncertain. After all, one does not 
have to have a great deal of invest- 
ment grief to wipe out the ad- 
vantages of a few years of one or 
two per cent of additional income. 


* * * 


However, I have an abiding faith 
in the United States. This country 
is too sane, too big, too powerful and 
too wealthy to be done to death 
either by a laissez-faire philosophy, 
on the one hand, or by an unintelli- 
gent paternalism, on the other 
hand. After all, public opinion 
changes: It swings from the right 
to the left and back to the right 
again. But America progresses, 
not so rapidly as if she could al- 
ways keep a middle course under 
a divine director, but, in the ab- 
sence of divinity on earth, perhaps 
more soundly. 
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concentrate upon better life insur- 
ance education in the few months 
we have available before V-Day 
when the new world will push out 
beyond the frontiers of knowledge 
and experience.” 

W. R. Jenkins introduced a new 
note in training agency manage- 
ment which aroused most favorable 
comment among the attendees. Its 
newness has a pattern for an un- 
derlying philosophy in training 
and agency management This talk 
warrants reading by as many as 
possible, so The Spectator will pre- 
sent in Current Thinking, Mr. 
Jenkins’ paper in its January issue. 
To give an idea of Mr. Jenkins’ 
thesis, he said in part, “We have 
for several years been developing a 
carefully worked out policy de- 
signed to establish the agent and 
the general as successful, respected, 
solvent, self-managed and truly in- 
dependent contractors.” 

Benjamin N. Woodson set forth 
the need of planning for progress 
behind a survey of the accomplish- 
ment of the bureau in agency and 
management training during its 
more than two decades of exist- 
ence. Ward Phelps, consultant of 
the Research Bureau, outlined the 
present situation in agency man- 
power. John M. Holcombe, con- 
cluding the meeting, gave a bril- 
liant survey of the problems that 
are to be met by agency managers 
in 1944, the year of decision. 

Spectators from outside the 
business included Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, dean of life insurance educa- 
tors and president of the American 
College of Life Underwriters; G. 
Scott Fletcher, general sales man- 
ager of the Studebaker Corporation 
and director of field development 
for the committee on Economic De- 
velopment; J. A. Sully, air vice- 
marshal, Royal! Canadian Air 
Force; Herbert A. Hedges, presi- 
dent, N. A. L. U. 


Report on Compensation 


E. M. McConney of the Bankers 
Life, Des Moines, Iowa, reported 
as chairman the Compensation 
Committee’s progress. This report 
discussing the work done by the 
committee towards arriving at new 
standards of agency compensation 
set forth the agency problem as 
the attainment of a fit and success- 
ful field force and not so much the 
adoption of a new scale of commis- 
sion or the elimination of those at 
present unfit. The committee, said 


Mr. McConney, were concerned with 
two problems, one was the scale of 
compensation which will be tech- 
nically sound and provide the de- 
sired incentives and the earning 
by the field force of an adequate in- 
come. Study of the problem war- 
ranted three major conclusions, 
one that no commission contract 
will put money into the field man’s 
pocket unless both elements of 
management, home office and field 
accept their respective responsibili- 
ties. Management must see that 
agents earn a living adequate to 
the standards of the industry and 
favorably comparable with other 
businesses. Second, every company 
must coordinate its compensation 
incentives with the objectives of 
the company. Incentive balances 
must be maintained between first 
commissions and renewals. The 
third conclusion was that no one 
standard compensation plan will 
be ideal for all companies. 

The problem shows certain basic 
principles including, for the ap- 
prentice agent, a form of compen- 
sation and supervision enabling 
him to meet a reasonable budget 
without going into debt; for the es- 
tablished agent in his prime 
stability of income increasing with 
increased renewals and a differ- 
ential in reward between business 
of good and poor persistency; for 
the veteran agent, a balance be- 
tween his declining income and his 
pension plan should be effected so 
that the drop from living from the 
income as a working agent to living 


on pension should not be too great. 
For the retiring agent or dying 
agent provision should be made for 
compensation or pension. General 
agents, and branch managers 
should have contracts with similar 
objectives. Above all, each plan of 
compensation must be simple, un- 
derstandable and frankly explained. 
Frank L. Jones, as chairman, 
made the thirteenth annual report 
for the Committee on Replacement. 
A continuing decline in the prac- 
tice of replacing insurance of one 
company by new insurance in an- 
other company was noted. The 
committee has 94 signatory com- 
pany members. There are reports 
from 63 signatory companies giv- 
ing replacement business among 
themselves and with non-signatory 
companies. This report shows that 
for the first eight months ending 
Aug. 31, 1943, these 63 companies 
offered other member companies 
5622/3 cases for insurance 
amounting to $7,066,307. They re- 
ceived opportunities from other 
companies totaling 464 cases. Of 
these, 209 1/3 cases covering insur- 
ance of $2,498,465 was conserved 
and 224 2/3 covering $2,288,017 of 
insurance was lost. Considering 
the experience with non-signatory 
companies it was noted that 1251/3 
cases were offered other companies 
for insurance totaling $515,116 
while there were 286 opportunities 
received from other companies of 
which 115 cases totaling $512,557 
were conserved, while 166 cases 
were lost amounting to $478,841. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Morton A. Laird, assistant actuary of the National 
Life Insurance Company of Vermont, who enlisted in 
the United States Navy last July and received a com- 
mission as lieutenant (j. g.) has received his call to 
the colors. He is leaving for Hollywood, Florida, for 
training in the United States Naval Air Navigation 
school. His colleagues in the actuarial department of 
the National gave a luncheon in his honor. 

a * * 

Fifteen hundred Life Insurance men and women of 
Minneapolis pledged themselves to sign up 20,000 
volunteers to donate their blood to the armed forces 
through the Red Cross in the month of November. 
Three thousand copies of “A Call to ARMS,” a specially 
printed four page pamphlet, was prepared, containing 
factual and motivating material about plasma and ex- 
plaining why and how it really is “Life Insurance” 
for thousands of our wounded. 

* * * 

Frank A. Childers, associate editor of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company’s publication for 
fieldmen, “The Pelican,” has been inducted into the 
U.S. Army. He is stationed at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 

* * * 

Walter H. Rolapp, vice-president of Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has been appointed to mem- 
bership in the District Price Adjustment Board of the 
Western Procurement Division for the Army Air 
Force, Los Angeles. The re-negotiation of war con- 
tracts will be the activity with which Mr. Rolapp, will 
be occupied. 

a7 


AGENCY NEWS 


Manager Jack Warshauer, of the Guardian Life’s 
Brooklyn Agency has announced the appointment of 
P. L. Klyne, C. L. U. as supervisor. The appointment 
is effective as of November 1. Mr. Klyne brings to 
his new position more than fourteen years of experi- 
ence in field and supervisory work in life insurance. 
He first joined The Guardian: as an agent in 1939. 

* * * 

Livingstone Taylor Steadman, C.L.U., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Oregon Agency of California- 
Western States Life Insurance Company, according to 
a recent announcement by President O. J. Lacy. 

* * * 


Edward M. Aiken, C.L.U., has been appointed assist- 
tant agency manager of the Woods Agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at Pittsburgh to 
direct the agency’s training activities. Mr. Aiken is 
well known in life insurance circles through his C.L.U. 
and Life Underwriters Association activities. He is 
president of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Asso- 
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ciation and a director of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. 
* * * 

John L. Scripps, C.L.U., training assistant in the 
home office of The Mutual Life of New York since 
August 1, 1942, has been appointed manager of the 
company’s Spokane, Washington, agency effective De- 
cember 1. Mr. Scripps succeeds Percy L. Cochran, 
C.L.U., Spokane manager for the company since 1931, 
who is retiring due to ill health. 

* ~ * 

F. Hobert Haviland, vice-president, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, announces the ap- 
pointment of Clifford E. Pieper as acting manager of 
the company’s Providence office in the absence of 
Walker Mason who is with the War Production Board 
on a temporary leave of absence. 


COMPANY NEWS 


Robert E. Murphy, formerly manager of his com- 
pany’s Sacramento Agency, is the newly elected vice- 
president and manager of agencies of California-West- 
ern States Life Insurance Company. Murphy succeeds 
the late Raymond P. Cox, who died unexpectedly Octo- 
ber 13. 

* * * 

The capital stock of the National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of Tennessee has been increased 
from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 through the transfer 
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of $5,000,000 from surplus to capital. This action was 
taken at a meeting of the company’s board of directors 
held recently in Nashville. In announcing this develop- 
ment, C. A. Craig, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, pointed out that the increased capitalization was 
justified by reason of the amount of life insurance the 
company has in force, the figure having passed a 
billion dollars early in 1943. 
* * * 

James F. Loutit, actuary of the United States Life 
Insurance Company, announces the appointment of 
Charles A. Plumer, as supervisor of the home office 
group service department. Mr. Plumer has had broad 
home office training and his new position will afford 
him an opportunity to be of invaluable service to the 
USLife agency force. 

7” * * 

Increase of the capital stock of the Provident Life 
and Accident, Chattanooga, Tennessee, from $1,750,- 
000.00 to $2,800,000.00 by an increase in the par value 
of the shares from $25.00 par value to $40.00 has been 
approved by the company board of directors. No in- 
crease is to be made in the present cash dividend and 
no new stock will be issued, the number of shares out- 
standing remaining the same. 

* * * 

Effective November 15th, Patrick H. Yeoman of 
Baltimore has been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies of Continental American and will shortly move to 
Wilmington, Delaware, to make his headquarters there. 
The appointment has been received with great acclaim 
by the many Continental American men who have 
known Mr. Yeoman ever since he started his life in- 
surance career with Continental American in 1930, as 
cashier in the Wilmington Agency. 

¥* * * 

Harrison L. Amber, president, Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company was accorded special honor by the 
general agents and agents of the company on the 
occasion of his first anniversary in the office of pres- 
ident in November. The entire sales organization un- 
der the leadership of S. Samuel Wolfson, general 
agent, in New York City, combined efforts in a special 
one-day sales campaign to produce an outstanding 
production record dedicated as a tribute to Mr. Amber. 

* * * 

The Pan-American Life Insurance Company of New 
Orleans, Louisiana reached a new high level in Octo- 
ber 1948 when it surpassed the $200,000,000.00 mark 
in life insurance in force; representing a gain of over 
$11,000,000.00 since January Ist. 


The North American Life Insurance Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Leslie O. Copeland as as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Copeland was graduated from 
the University of Iowa in 1930 and shortly thereafter 


joined the North American Life. 

In 1933, he was appointed assistant manager of the 
mortgage department. 

R. W. Hatton, assistant secretary of the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, retired December 1, 
after 43 years with the company. For some years past 
he has been in charge of branch office records, arrang- 
ing agency space, equipment and personnel, which has 
brought him into close touch with the entire field or- 
ganization of the Bankers Life. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Development of the Institute of Life Insurance as a 
central source of information for the life insurance 
business was traced by R. Wilfred Kelsey, manager of 
the Institute’s department of information, in an- in- 
formal talk about its work on Tuesday, November 16, 
before the New York Chapter of the Insurance Section 
of the Special Libraries Association, held at the offices 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. 

Harold E. Kasche, a supervisor in the W. R. Harper 
General Agency of the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, has been named general agent 
for the company in Springfield, Mass., it was an- 
nounced today by Vice-President S. T. Whatley. Mr. 
Kasche succeeds E. M. Nelson, who has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Grand Rapids. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Company and New York Life 
Insurance Company have been admitted to the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, raising the convention members 
to an all-time high of 186 companies. 

Colonel Willard Chevalier, vice-president of Mc- 


’ Graw Hill Publishing Company and publisher of 


Business Week, and Frank E. Tripp, general manager 
of The Gannett Newspapers, were guest speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
held Wednesday, December 1, at the Astor Galleries, 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Colonel 
Chevalier discussed aspects of management’s respon- 
sibility for public relations, while Mr. Tripp outlined 
the part the newspapers play in disseminating infor-- 
mation to the public. 

Chicago life underwriters were guests of the Trea- 
sury Department at the bond rally in Treasury Center 
at the Commonwealth Edison Company on Monday, 
November 22, when Major Allen V. Martini, of the 
air force, was the principal speaker. Major Martini, 
who has been credited with shooting down 28 enemy 
planes, has been a leader of American bombing at- 
tacks on France and Germany and on the Japs in the 
Aleutians. His plane crew is known as the Cocktail 
Kids and his flying fortress is the “Dry Martini.” 
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A mailing piece with a potent | 
2-way sales appeal! | 


Central keeps its sales force equipped with out- 
standing promotional material, right through the 
year. 

A timely, interesting booklet, featuring U. C.’s 
famous “Double-V” policy, it answers questions 
that are on the tip of every prospect’s tongue 
these days. And specially designed in two edi- 
tions, it hits rural and urban markets with equal 
power. 

No wonder . . . with help like this constantly 
reaching them .. . that Union Central men are 
solid “home office” fans . . . like to work for U.C.! 
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EARD a splendid talk on public relations deliy- 

ered at a luncheon right in the middle of “Insur- 
ance Week” in New York City. Colonel Willard T. 
Chevalier, vice-president of McGraw Hill Publishing 
Company, and a former public relations man himself, 
offered some cogent thoughts on this topic to the mem- 
bership of the Institute of Life Insurance. Of course, 
the field forces of American life insurance them- 
selves constitute the absolute personification of public 
relations, but at the same time, anything that may 
contribute to improve their function in this respect 
is all to the good. In the first place, Mr. Chevalier 
declared, the term public relations means vastly dif- 
ferent things to different businesses; each has its 
own public. In the case of the life insurance busi- 
ness, this public happens to comprise just about every 
man, woman and child in the United States, but for 
the agent, the term embraces merely the people he 
does business with or hopes to do business with. 

* ¥* * 


NE point emphasized by the speaker—and un- 

consciously demonstrated by him—was that this 
public with which the business world is so anxious to 
improve its working relations, is in reality just a 
whole lot of guys named Joe; each an individual that 
must be dealt with individually. Departing from ab- 
stract generalities, Mr. Chevalier offered what he 
termed an example of “lousy public relations” on the 
part of one life insurance company with which he had 
dealings many years ago. He still becomes angry 
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HE conservation of Pension Trust business has 
been a subject of great concern to home offices 
and agents, alike. Unfortunately, it remains a subject 
that has produced a great many jitters, but not much 
constructive thinking. Worry, alone, will not keep the 
lapse rate down, but certain positive steps will. Some 
of these steps should be taken by the companies, of- 
ficially, and some by the agents. 
* * * 
EFORE outlining these steps, let us point out that 
Pension Trust business is like any other kind of 
business, in the sense that its continuance is depen- 
dent on the owner’s ability to pay, together with the 
extent of his desire to maintain it. Our primary job, 
then, is obviously to maintain his interest, to keep him 
informed of the value of his purchase, to show him 
the possibilities of loss involved in termination. 
* * * 


T is entirely logical, then, for home offices to estab- 
lish Pension Trust conservation departments, whose 
function it will be to keep in touch regularly, by mail, 
with both the employers and the employee-beneficiaries. 
The former should be furnished with material show- 
ing the tremendous growth of employee pension plans, 
the tremendous importance of the guarantees to the 
individual employees in their own estate plans, im- 
proved relationship between employer and employee, 
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V By Frank Ellington a 








when he tells about it—about the time an agent called 
on him, had to be put off, called the second time while 
he was away on a business trip and still a third call 
when it developed that the agent was carrying around 
on his person a check representing accumulated divi- 
dends on a small policy in force since the speaker’s 
childhood. It seemed that the agent had in mind the 
thought that maybe this here, now, little windfall 
might be applied to the purchase of additional life 
insurance—a perfectly logical thought and one that 
has occurred to other agents in the past and will oc- 
cur to many more in the future. But did he make the 
sale? Hell, no! That was Chevalier’s dough and he 
resented that agent’s packing it around in his pocket 
and trying to use it as both a center of influence and 
a first payment on fresh life insurance. 
* com * 

E resented it so much, in fact, that he has point- 

edly avoided doing business with the company in 
question; that is to say, the company he caught in this 
practice. One company executive wondered how many 
of his fellow officers would check up on Mr. Chevalier’s 
ease when they got back home, just to see if theirs 
had been the villain in the piece. But, it just goes to 
show you that each client and prospect must be dealt 
with individually and sympathetically. On the whole, 
I’d say it would be better business and ethics that 
would be approved by most widows to keep right on 
delivering those checks—and converting them, when 
possible, into first premiums. 
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By Halsey D. Josephson e 











increased profits, reduced turnover, all influenced by 
continuance of the pension plan. Since we now know 
that many employers, after having created pension 
plans for purely selfish reasons, came, later on, to think 
of themselves as philanthropists, it should be rela- 
tively easy, through an intelligent campaign, to instill 
in their minds a great pride in what they have created. 


* * * 


HE employee-beneficiaries should be sent material 
clearly pointing out how important their. protection 
is; how much more they would personally have to do, 
if the Pension Trust did not exist. The agent, in 
turn, should carefully coordinate the Pension Trust 
policy, with the personal insurance of each individual 
employee-beneficiary. 
* * * 
HERE the employer wants to continue the plan, 
because of his pride in it, or because of its value 
in regard to employee morale, and where he knows that 
each employee is extremely interested in continuance, 
he will think more than twice before terminating. On 
the other hand, where no positive steps are taken by 
companies or agents, it is easy for the employer to 
discontinue. The need for intelligent action is not only 
apparent, but long over-due. I submit that the time 
has come to stop pulling our hair out and to start 
working. 
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50th Year of Service 
in Peace and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $142,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $57,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of 
$13,500,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S$. Government securities. .. . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 






































Immediately in Force 


While the applicant was in the agency office waiting 
for the medical examiner, the cashier chatting with him 
learned that he planned to pay his premiums out of the 
raise his firm was giving him. She asked, if he had not 
received the raise could he have gotten along without 
it? Yes, he thought so. 


She suggested he take half that month’s raise and use 
it to prepay the policy so that the insurance could 
immediately be in force with the full protection he 
wanted for his wife and small son. 


The applicant agreed, paid down the premium money 
and then was examined. The next day, riding on a 
motorcycle with a friend on the way to work, he was 
injured in a street accident. He died in the hospital, 
three days later. 


At the time of the death the Company had not yet 
received application or examination, but the case was 
duly approved and the claim check for $5,000 was sent. 


The widow was able to go to normal school for study, 
became a teacher and earned her own living. Her son 
was educated, and is now earning his living—and is a 
policyholder. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 
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A Dollar-Producing 


Time-Saver . . . 


. is THE GUARDIAN'’S Prospect Bureau—a 
time-tested direct mail plan which consistently is 
bringing a nation-wide average of 11% return on 


mailings. 


For the first nine months of 1943 the average first- 


year commission value per reply was $12.62. 


By encouraging the prospect to consider his needs 
and indicate his immediate insurance objectives, 
The Guardian Prospect Bureau approach makes for 
time-saving selection of prospects and an early 
mutual understanding between prospect and Agent. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
New York City 
A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


HETHER they want it or not, life insurance 
home offices may one day give tax counsel. Until 
now they have resisted the pressure, honestly and 
ethically disinclined to invade any other business field 
than insurance. However, life insurance itself has the 
bit in its teeth and the companies are being dragged 


after it. 
* * * 


AXES are mean and complicated. They require 

ceaseless study and research, to be dealt with prop- 
erly; effort that the average life agent is either unwill- 
ing, or unable to perform. Consequently, what the 
agent lacks in himself must be made up by a specialist, 
or the client is apt to be grossly abused. The man in 
the field knows this well. I’m not sure the home office 
official does. The doubt is completely reasonable, and 
is borne out by personal experience. As one of the 
editors of a firm of tax analysts, as well as a Spectator 
columnist, I know something of taxation from work- 
ing with it. The knowledge is rudimentary. Yet, 
meagre as it is, this tax knowledge is needed so badly 
by insurance men that two large general agencies in 
the Mid-West would like to employ it as agency super- 
visor. Both men are badly in need of someone who 
knows taxes sufficiently to assist agents to sell life 


insurance. 
* * * 


HE illustration is good only to point out that the 

salesman is more alert to the trend than the home 
office. Unless this problem is met by the companies, 
hardship is inevitable. And the weight of that hard- 
ship is bound to fall hardest upon the small general 
agent, who can neither afford a tax specialist, nor give 
him enough work to do. It all rests upon the com- 
pany. Will they, or won’t they, rise to the occasion? 


* * * 


DDLY enough, while the cost to the average field 

force might be prohibitive, it need not be an ex- 
pensive proposition for the companies to undertake 
as a home office service. A simple tax resource for 
clients could be a “Tax Exposure” questionnaire that 
asked a few relevant questions for expert scrutiny. It 
need not be long or involved. A reasonable inventory 
of the client’s wealth, his retirement hopes, a synopsis 
of his will, business commitments, etc., would suffice 
for a basic plan. There might even be a variety of 
questionnaires prepared. Obviously, a man buying 
personal insurance has another motive than one buy- 
ing business life insurance, and a firm creating a pen- 
sion trust for employees has something entirely dif- 
ferent in mind. 

* * * 


HATEVER the story, let the questionnaire 

synopsize it sufficiently for a home office tax corp 
to strip it of glaring errors, which now occur so often. 
They need not ever counsel the client; the agent should 
be advised the course to follow. He is then given some 
solid backing, and the client is served as he should be, 
—adequately. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


A the last days of November ushered in December, 
; the majority of insurance company contact men, 
plus many of the organization presidents, could be 
found either in the corridors of the Hotel Commodore 
in New York City or in those of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The sessions of the National Association of Insurance 
Cormmissioners and those of the Association of Life 
Jngurance Presidents were the magnets, as well as 
the various committee meetings of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference and the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of America. 
* * * e 
ASTERN insurance company men usually dominate 
the picture during Insurance Week annually in 
New York, but this time there was a notable atten- 
dance from the Midwest group, partly because of the 
aura about the Federal aspects of the NAIC gathering 
and also because of the need further to consider the 
possible merger of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life Convention. Also, 
a number of the Midwest life companies have accident 
and health departments and the men representing 
those had much in common with the accident and 
health executives of the casualty and surety com- 
panies. Furthermore, all elements of the business had 
the threat of government encroachment in mind. 
* * * 
OR the first time in years, fire company chiefs were 
found chatting interestedly with the life insurance 
heads, not only on the topic of the Bailey-VanNuys 
Bill, but also on the subject of broadened underwrit- 
ing powers of insurance companies in general. That 
factor had been injected through the work of the in- 
surance industry committee on multiple-line opera- 
tions which reported to the Commissioners Associa- 
tion. In most foreign countries insurance companies 
can write all lines if their financial set-up meets re- 
quirements. Here, that is not true. However, there 
has been a large and growing number of company men 
and supervisory solons favoring extension of authori- 
tative powers, especially in the property insurance 
field, to permit fire companies to write casualty busi- 
ness and vice versa. So far, the idea has not seri- 
ously been advanced that a strongly financed company 
should be allowed to write all lines, including life, but 
the indications are on the horizon. 
* * * 
UCH multiple-line writings as have been outstand- 
ing in the United States have been undertaken by 
aggregations of separate corporations with a unified 
ownership. This has led to a few agency abuses, true, 
but it has also shown a definite public demand for com- 
prehensive coverage from a single source. Further- 
more, many-sided individual groups mean corporate 
difficulties which might vanish if one organization 
were permitted to offer all possible indemnities, in- 
cluding life. It is doubtful if state laws here would 
ever run to inter-dependent reserves so that, as 
abroad, losses in one class would be made up from 
profits and reserves in another. However, broadened 
underwriting powers overlapping as between fire and 
casualty business are definitely in the offing. That life 
insurance may one day be included is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Meanwhile, exchange of ideas in 
that direction holds forth, like insurance itself, an 
inexhaustible topic of conversation. 














Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 

e e * 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 























S1xTY-ONE YEARS STRONG 








EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Baltimore Maryland 














INQUIRIES, SALES, PROFITS 


Each year for twenty-seven years the results of 
Fidelity’s lead service have been studied. Always they 
have proved gratifying. 


The percentage of replies in the twenty agencies 
most active in the use of the service last year ran up 
to 19%—sales ran as high as one for every 3.4 leads. 
In all, $260,000,000 of life insurance has been written 
in direct consequence of these leads. 


Last year, the average return to the agent was $2.86 
in first year premiums for each name circularized— 
whether or not reply was made. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


E think that we can see why there is such an 

apparent lack of interest on the part of life in- 
surance agents in Canada in the courses which lead 
to the C.L.U. degree. The reason we bring this sub- 
ject up at the present time is that only a few days 
ago it was revealed that of the relatively vast number 
of life insurance agents within the Dominion, but 38 
had qualified in the fiscal period which ended this year 
for the degree. And approximately one-third of that 
total were representatives of one small company— 
The Industrial Life—in Quebec province. The larger 
and more influential companies were poorly repre- 
sented. 


* * *~ 


E would venture a suggestion that the agents 

feel that they can get along pretty well without 
taking the courses—at least for the time being. With 
the agency ranks thinned by enlistments, and with 
some of the deadbeat agents in war jobs, there’s 
enough business available in Canada to keep the aver- 
age agent on his toes from morning until night. 


* * * 


UT it was our conversation with an established 

agent the other day which really, we think, gave 
us one of the real reasons why the selling forces of 
our companies aren’t any too enthusiastic about the 
schooling and the time involved in the attainment of 
C.L.U.’s. This agent of whom we write has an ex- 
cellent clientele which can keep him on the go; they 
also recommend his name to friends. In the course of 
his career he has built up a solid knowledge of the 
fundamentals of life insurance, but he’s not one to 
bother either himself or his clients or prospective 
clients with scads of books, literature and figures. 


* * *& 


HEN it comes to the preparing of a plan for a 

client’s needs, he leaves that to the statistical 
department of his company. He figures that’s what 
they’re for, so why should he be bothered with that 
work; and why should he fog up a client with a les- 
son in mathematics. He would rather tell his clients 
how to make a cheese souffle; or show them how, 
despite the high cost of living, he has fashioned a 
plan, over the years, of feeding his family of four on 
$11 per week—no more. And, he claims, this goes 
over in a big way. 

* * * 


HIS agent has been in the game for better than 20 

years and never has had.a poor one. No doubt 
there are many more like him. Their formula seems 
to be: Never frighten a client with books and figures. 
Better still, discuss the more immediate problems with 
the one object of leading up to what the client figures 
he can afford for life insurance. When that figure is 
obtained—scram. Come back only when you’ve got a 
plan figured out to fit into that figure and don’t make 
the mistake of trying to add a few bucks on to it. 


* * * 


ELL, that may or may not be one of the prime 
reasons why interest is flagging in C.L.U.’s here. 
We think it is. At any rate nobody seems to be suf- 
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FORWARD 
On All Fronts 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the 
Cause of Freedom. Theirs is a national 
mission, even more essential in times of 
war than in days of peace. Their arms 
include the sale of new life insurance and 
war bonds, the servicing of life insurance 
now owned, the relentless assault upon in- 
flation, and a united and determined will 
to carry on... mighty weapons all for 
furthering the Cause of Freedom and per- 
petuating the Democratic Way of Life. 


EgurrABLe LIFE of IOWA 


Founded 1867 


DES MOINES 
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TO OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
AND FRIENDS 


Merry Oe 
wid 











fering from it, for as this year gradually peters out 
we can report business in force soaring to a new peak 
level for the Dominion as a whole, and we think we 
can safely predict that new business for 1943 will ex- 
ceed that of last year, with a concomitant reduction 
in cash surrenders and policy loans. And, for 1944. 
we wouldn’t be surprised to see some upping of pre- 
mium rates. 
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Prospecting is not a big 
problem for Bankers Na- 
tional Field Men. They not 
only have a policy to fit 
almost every prospect but 
a prospect letter service 
that really works. But best 
of all, is the prospecting 
help which their com- 
pany’s executives give 
them in the field. 


* 


There are no more prospects for you, Messrs. Hitler and Tojo. No 
more little Nations to destroy—granaries to rob—art to loot or 
money and materials to steal. The weak are growing stronger 
as you start to scrape the bottoms of your man-power, food and 
material piles. Even ‘your people” will turn on you and destroy 
you just as certain as they did your ex-pal, Benito. 


You'll find the Bankers National men helping to destroy your 
prospects in a big way. You'll find them walking; riding bicycles 
and busses instead of enjoying the conveniences of their automo- 
biles. You'll find them active in all war organizations and 
cheerfully giving up those comforts and luxuries which you so 
glowingly said made them ‘“‘soft’’ and would keep them from 
interfering with your free hand. 








BANKERS NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President WILLIAM J. SIEGER, V. P. and Supt. of Agencies 
Montclair * * + * New Jersey 
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With The Editors 








IN THIS ISSUE 


Pressure—Transportation facili- 
ties have been taxed severely this 
year, but so were life insurance 
agency executives — with no pun 
intended — so they converged 
on Chicago in record-breaking 
numbers to take part in the joint 
sessions of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Sales Re- 
search Bureau, where particular 
attention was paid to the prob- 
lems of selection and training and 
to that pressing matter of agency 
compensation. See page 16 for a 
report of the highlights of this 
meeting and page 22 for a pres- 
entation of the address given by 
Stephen Foster of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 


Cancer — America's second 
leading death cause, is the sub- 
ject of an article based on an ex- 
haustive survey by The Spectator 
staff statisticians and analyzed by 
T. J. V. Cullen. Tables accom- 
panying this article include a com- 
parative record of the mortality 
toll in the five largest cities, a 
tabulation of the experience of 
155 other leading cities, a study 
of the social and economic fac- 
tors involved, and the regional dis- 
tribution of cancer deaths.—Page 
8. 


Standards — Know your con- 
tracts, but don't talk too much 
about them, and don't be afraid 
>f a ‘canned sales talk."" National 
Cash Register did all right with 
its prepared presentation. You 
can have a fairly rigid prepared 
sales talk and at the same time 
have something charged with in- 
terest—and if your talk is not ‘in- 
teresting it is not selling. Such are 
the observations of William H. 
Fissell, special representative of 
the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Binghamton, N. Y., 
who has prepared for the cur- 
rent issue a feature which sug- 
gests actual field-tested sales pre- 
sentations. Of course, any good 
standardized sales talk should also 
be flexible enough to cover almost 
any situation or objection which 
may arise.—Page 34. 
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In Your Lap 
FOR years, during the early his- 
tory of insurance in the 


United States, the troubles and 
tribulations of one class of com- 
panies were of slight concern to 
others. Fire, life, casualty and 
surety operations were essen- 


‘tially different not only in struc- 


ture, but in conception of what 
the public service required. As 
the country and the whole indus- 
try grew, it became increasingly 
obvious that an attack on any 
form of insurance was a threat 
to all forms. The public relations 
aspects of actions in the differ- 
ing fields drew closer and closer, 
and farsighted executives saw 
the handwriting on the wall. 
Today, the officials of varying 
types of companies find more 
and more in common. When the 
fire insurance companies this 
year came under the evil cloud 
of a bureaucratic Federal indict- 














NOWN for many years 

as The Prominent Pa- 
trons Number of Life Insur- 
ance and issued each year 
as Section Two of the regu- 
lar edition of The Spectator, 
this popular publication un- 
dergoes a complete change 
of format this year. It is is- 
sued as a companion issue 
of this month’s regular edi- 
tion, under separate mail- 
ing, and will go to all regu- 
lar subscribers within a few 
days. The listing of large 
policyholders by cities and 
by states has been elimi- 
nated and the new edition 
will henceforth be known 
as the Endorsement Number 
of The Spectator. It will 
contain a number of out- 
standing magazine features, 
but otherwise will consist 
of endorsements, from out- 
standing citizens, from cover 
to cover. Grouped geo- 
graphically, an imposing 
array of statements from 
leaders in all manner of 
enterprise is presented in 
a general endorsement sec- 
tion which covers approxi- 
mately fifty pages. 





ment, some of the life insurance 
companies were inclined to let 
them “stew in their own juice,” 
Then the Bailey-VanNuys Bill 
was introduced in Congress, 
seeking to remove all kinds of 
insurance from the influence of 
Federal anti-trust laws and to 
stipulate that State regulation of 
insurance should not be im- 
paired. That action brought 
every ripple of the underlying 
currents into the open. In ad- 
dition, it tossed into the lap of 
life insurance management many 
questions of Federal impact 
which had been strictly sub rosa, 


The trend was indicated in 
October when the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents 
adopted a resolution which said, 
in part: “The Association reas- 
serts its belief in the unham- 
pered and unrestricted State 
supervision of insurance.” That 
phraseology, like the Bailey- 
VanNuys Bill, does not go 
“whole hog”. It does not voice 
outright opposition to Federal 
regulation. It is even possible 
that the day will come when the 
exact wording of the Bailey-Van- 
Nuys Bill (or some similar mea- 
sure) will be adhered to—yet 
there will be both State and Fed- 
eral regulation of the business. 
Such a contingency is something 
that no insurance company wants 
to see and no State department 
wants to witness. 

Meanwhile, State governors, 
commercial associations, general 
industrial groups and others 
have gone on record as favoring 
the Bailey-VanNuys Bill. The 
fire insurance companies are not 
hesitating to express themselves 
in behalf of the measure. How- 
ever, the life insurance com- 
panies have not, concertedly, 
voiced a direct opinion. Perhaps 
the semi-philanthropic nature of 
life insurance itself precludes 
the wisdom of such a move. On 
the other hand, it cannot be gain- 
said that the life insurance com- 
panies would breathe a sigh of 
relief were they convinced, by 
adoption of the Bailey-VanNuys 
Bill, that no form of insurance 
would feel the switch of the 
Sherman and Clayton Federal 
anti-trust laws—wielded either 
with malevolence or in mistaken 
zeal, 
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a —_ boys—a nation’s future—on a great and splendid 
et N addition to the regular contribu- crusade, respond to the faith of their childhood: 
i- tion of Dr. Harry Arthur Hopf, with Glory to God in the Highest and, on Earth, Peace 
~s his discussion of problems in life in- to Men of Good Will.” 
~ nly recone ce — = To the courage and prowess of her boys and their 
it eens aNees, 2 NeW CO will to sacrifice and die to bring that peace, which all 
will be inaugurated in January with ll th le of land A : 
the presentation of Leon Gilbert men crave, to all the people of every land, America 
S, Simon as a new contributing editor proudly entrusts her greatness and her very life. 
al to The Spectator. A page announce- To these boys and, with them, to all, The Spec- 
‘Ss ment is devoted to this addition to tator and its staff hail a Merry Christmas. 
& our service elsewhere in this issue. 
e Also to be found in the next issue will xe OS ast 
rt be another general agency survey, 
'S with a leading Winnipeg, Canada, 
fo agency as the subject. 
1- 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 


LEE M. WIGGINS is 
A president of the Bank of 
® Hartsville, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. He is a native of 
Durham, North Carolina, and re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from the 
University of North Carolina’ in 
1913. Upon graduation he went to 
Hartsville, South Carolina, as an 
assistant to the late David R. 
Coker, with whom he was associ- 
ated for twenty-five years. In 1920 
Mr. Wiggins organized the Trust 
Company of South Carolina, be- 
coming vice-president and man- 
aging director. In 1941 he became 
president. He was made president 
of the Bank of Hartsville in 1932, 
after having served as vice-presi- 
dent from 1921. 

He was president of the South 
Carolina Bankers Association in 
1931-1932 and was elected by that 
association in 1932 to represent it 
in the American Bankers Associa- 
tion as state vice-president from 
South Carolina. In 1937 Mr: Wig- 
gins was elected to membership on 
the executive council of the State 
Bank Division of the A.B.A. and in 
1940 was made vice-president of 
the division. He has been a mem- 
ber of the American Bankers As- 
sociation Committee on Federal 
Legislation since 1936, serving as 
chairman since 1938. He was a 
member of the A.B.A. Administra- 
tive Committee in 1938-1940 and 
has been a member of the execu- 
tive council since 1935. 

In 1941 Mr. Wiggins was elected 
second vice-president of the asso- 
ciation. In 1942 he progressed to 
the first vice-presidency and was 
elected president on September 14, 
1943. He has been a member of 
the Charlotte Advisory Committee 
of the RFC since it was organized 
and was chairman of the Deposit 
Liquidation Committee for South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Wiggins is publisher of the 
“Hartsville Messenger,” a weekly 
newspaper, and operates the Harts- 
ville Press. He served as vice- 
president of the South Carolina 
Press Association in the year 1941- 
1942 and as president thereof in the 
year ended August 1, 1943. 

For eight years Mr. Wiggins was 
chairman of the county board of 
education of Darlington County. 
He is a trustee of Coker College, 
treasurer of its Endowment Fund, 
and is secretary of Coker College 
Foundation. 
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. Harris & Ewing 
A. Lee M. Wiggins accepting congratulations from his. predecessor 
upon assuming presidency of the A.B.A. 


"= insurance is an essential base on which any statisfactory 

program of financial security rests. It combines a form of savings 
with protection against the financial disaster that death brings to the 
average American family. 

There would be little need to urge the needs for life insurance, 
were it not for the false concept of some people in recent years that 
government has assumed responsiblity for the economic security of 
everyone. This concept is a dangerous fallacy. At most, government 
can provide only a minimum of economic benefits for all of the 
people. The burden of social security necessarily remains with the 
individual. Although government programs of social security temper 
the financial disaster that usually accompanies old age and death, it 
does not and cannot give adequate protection to an individual nor to 
his dependents. Government neither creates nor accumulates wealth 
— it merely collects and redistributes. 

The three bases of a sound program for economic security for the 
average American are life insurance, a savings account and home 
ownership. 

The managements of our life insurance companies are to be con- 
gratulated upon a fine record of constructive service to the American 
people. Life insurance has proved to be one of the most important 
stabilizing forces in America, in bad times as well as in good times. 
The accumulation of the funds of millions of policyholders and the 
constructive investment of those funds have been a foremost contribu- 
tion to the economic development of America. 

The bankers of this country through The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation heartily recommend life insurance as a pillar of social and 


economic security. 
A. LEE M. Wicerns, 
President, American Bankers Association. 
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reunite doetn't live There any more! 


THERE has been a revolution in the kitchens of thousands 
of American homes. Annie doesn't live there any more. 
She's abandoned the stove for the lathe and is now No. 
33,479 over at the Aircraft. And as for the missus; she's 
had to lay aside the latest best seller in favor of the Boston 
Cook Book. 

Kitchens always have been dangerous places—even for 
those who knew what they were doing when they were 


working there. With the changes that are taking place, it 
will be no surprise to our Accident Department to get a 
substantial increase in number of claims for burns, scalds, 
cuts and falls. 

It's a fairly safe bet that some of the many ramifications 
of the war have increased the danger of wives being 
injured in accidents. Why not arrange it so that The 
Travelers would pay the doctors’ and hospital bills? 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 














Great emphasis is laid upon prestige as 


being an important factor in the career 
of the life underwriter. Not pompous 
prestige, but prestige that is built upon 
confidence. Organized selling is the 
sales theme of Etna Life Salesmen. 
It automatically creates a reputation of 
knowledge and authority in life insur- 
ance matters which in turn means pres- 


tige. 





ZETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated Companies: 
The tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 








